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Though some make slight ol Libels, yet you may see by them how the 
wind sits As, iake a straw and thiow it iij) into the air, you may see by that 
winch way the wind is, which you shall not do by casting up a atone More 
solid things do not shew tSe comploxion of the times so well ai Ballads and 
Libels Sj lden’s Table-talk 





SERIES THE SECOKD. 

BOOE I. 


I 

EICHAlfD OF ALMAIGNE, 

bnllatl marie hy one of the aclheicnts to Simon de Montfoife, Eail of 
Leicester, soon afiei the battle of Lewes, winch -v^as fought May li, 3.204,^ 

— — ^alFoids a cimons specimen of ancient satire, and shows that th? hbcity, 
assumed by the good people of this lealm, oi abusing then kuigc* and punces 
at fleasuie, is a piuilegc of vciy long standing 
To rendei tins antitpie libel inielhgible, the leadei is to iindei -stand that just 
befoie the battle of Lewes which pioved so filal to the inteiests of Hem;y HI. 
the baions had offeied his biothei Eichaid, King of the Homans, 80,000^ to'^ 
proem e a peace upon such teims, as would ha\e dne&ted Ileniy of all his legal 
power, and tlieiefoie the tieaty pio\od aboitue The consequences of that 
battle aic uell knoun the kHig, piiiue Edward his son, Ins biothei Eiehaid, 
and inanv of Ins fuends, fell into hands of their enemies while two gieat 
baions of the king’s i^ity, John Eail of Wan on, and Hugh Bigot the king’s 
Justicniy, had been gkuTto escape into Fiance ^ 

In the hist stan/ia the afoiesaid sim of tlmty thousand ponnils is alluded to, 
but ■with the iisii.il misiepiesentation of paity^nalevoleiioe, is asaeited to have 
been the exoibitaut dem md of the king’^ biothei ^ 

Witli leg aid to the second stanza the icadei is to note {fiat Eichaid, along 
with the Eaildom of CoinwalJ, had the honouis of Wahngfoid and Eyie con- 
firmed to him on Ins mauiage with Sanohia dauglitei of the Goimt of Fiovence, 

m 1243 Wmdsoi castle was the ducT foiiress belonging to tbe king, and 

had been gaiiisoned by foieigueis if circumstance which fiumshcs out the 
bm then of each stanza * 

Tlio thud stanza alludes to a remaikablcv cncumlstance ■which happened on 
VOL. II. 
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MLIQUEB OF AKCtENT POMTHT 


the day ofthebaltVolLcVos^ Aft n th‘biitle was lost, Tluh.iul kinec of tlio 
Homans took lefuge iii a \\manull, whoJi he luuoadiKMi, and i atiUaiiKMl Un 
some time against the Buoiis, but in the c\eumg is obliged to smiomhn 
See a veiy full account of this i” the Oluoiutlo ol Maihos 0 \ou l(>iSt 
p 229 

The fomtlf stanza is cf obvimis**iiil(npict itiou lUchiud, nho luid been 
elected Ling of the Homans m and lud atleuvaids gone ovei to take 
possession of his dignity, wis m theieai 12o9 ahont to leliiui 111^0 Ibiglaud, 
when the Baions laised a'populai claimnu, tliat ho was bunging with him 
foieigneis to ovenun the kingdom upon wlneh ho was ioued to dismiss 
almost all Ins follo’weis, otheiwibo the Ikuona noiild lu\o oppo'^iMl his laud ug 
In the fifth stanza thewnter legiets the escipe of the E it I ol lYanen, and iti 
the sixth and seventh stanzas insinuates, that, if he and Hu Hugh Bigot oiieo 
fell into the hands of then adveisaiios, they should nevei moie lotinn home, 
a circumshinoe which fixes the date of this biDtd, lor^ m the ycai 1205, both 
these noblemen landed m South Wales, uul the io}a] paity kSooii alua gained 
the ascendant See Hohngslied, Ivapm, &o 
The following is copied horn a vciy ancient BIS in the Biitish Blnseam 
[Harl BISS 2253 f 23 ] This BIS is judged, horn the pcculiaiities of the 
writrng, to bo not latei than the time Kicluid 11 , fJi hen g tNcn whmi 
expre'^sed by the charactci p, tlic y is pointed altoi the Saxon luanuei, and 
the 1 hath an oblique stioko o\ei it 

SiTTETH alle stillo, ant lioOcuctl) to mo, 

TIio kyng of Alemaignc, In mi loan to, 

Tliiitti tliousont pound aakodo lio 
For tG make tlio poos m the oountro, 

Ant so ho dude moio 5 

Eichaid, thali thou ho over trichard, 

^ Tnethon shalt thou novor more. 

Eichaid of Alemaiguo, whil that Jio wos kying, 

He spende al is tresour opomswyvyng, 

Haveth he nout of Walingfoid ofoilyng, 

Let hun hahbe, ase ho bro\v,„halo to dryiig, 

- Maugre Wyudosoie 
Eichaid, thah thoi be ever, &o. 

The kyng of Alemaigne wndo do M wol, 

He saisede the mulne for a'castol, 

2, kyn, BIS. 


15 



RICHARD OR ALMAIGNE 


S 


With hiyo shaipo swciclos hh gitomiSo th« stel, 

Ho wcnde that tlio saidoa \^c!o mangonel 
To holpo vVynddaoie 
Kiclimd, thah thdu cvor^&G 

The kyng of Alomaigno goctoiiedo ys host, 20 

Makedo Inin a castol of a mulno post, 

'Wendo with is piuclo,*ant is imicliolo host, 

Biohte fiom Aloinayno mony son gost 
To,storo Wyndesoio. 

Richaid, thah thou, bo ever, &c 25 

By God, that is aboyon ous, he dude mucho syiuie. 
That letfe passeii ovoi ^e the eil of Waiyhne 
Ho haih lobbed Engelond, the moies, ant th 
fonno, ^ 

Tho gold, ant the solvoi, and y-boren henne, 

Foi lovo of Wyndosore so 

Richaid, thah thou be eroi, &c. 

8 ire Simond de Moiuitfoit hath suoio bi ys chyn, 
Hevodo he nou heie tho eil of Waryn, 

Shuld ho novel inoie coino to is yn, 

Ne with shold, no with sporo, no with othci gyn, ss 
To help) of Wyndosoie. 

Bichard, thah thou be ever, &g 

Sue Simond de Montfott hath suoie bi ys cop, 
Hevodo ho nou heio Sue Hue de Bigot 
A 1 ho shuldo giante hcie twolfmonoth 'Scot"* 40 
Shuldo ho never nioio with Ins sot pot 
To holpo AVyifdosoio 
Bichard, thah thou bo ever, &c. 

,Yei% 40) gHe hoxo MS, t e gfaut then Vid Gloss 
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EELIQUES OE ANCIENT POETEY 


Bo tto luof,Jbo tlio lolit, Sac' Edward, 

Tliou slialt lido spoiclcfc (, tliy Ipud 45 

A1 the lyhto way to Dotorc-waul, 

Shalt thou nevor ipoio hi(?lco foiowavd, . 

Ant that lowoth i^oio 
Edwaul, thni dmdost as a shrcward, 

Eoiaoko thyn onies loro so 

Bichard, &c 

This Ballad will use m its impoitance the icadoi, when he fuuh, 
that it IS even belie'ved to have occasioned a law m^oui stitute book, via 
^Against shncleioiis lepoits oi tales, to ciiise discoid botni\t and 
people ’ OVesttn Piimei, c 34 anno 3 Edw I ) Thai it had this cllect is 
the opinion oi an ennnent iMitei See ‘ Obseivations upon the Statutes, ikp, ’ 
4to 2d Edit 1766, p 71 

Ho^ve\ei, nvthe Hail Collection may he found other &atuical^iiid detanuir 
toiy ihjmes of the same age, that might have thdii bIuuo lu couiubiiting to 
tins fii^t law against libels. 


II, 


ON THE DEATH OF K EDWAllD THE 
FIRST 

, We have here an early attempt at elegj Edward I died Jidy 7, 1307 in 
the S5th year of hi5 reign, and 69lh of hi? age Tin? poem iippoms t„ hive 
been oompoBed soon after his death Aoeoidmg to tiro mode? ol thinking 
peciihai to those times, the wutci dwells moie upon lus devotion, than his 
skill m govemment, and pays leas attention to the mmtial .mil politiiul 
abrliues of tin? great monarch, m winch IrtThad no equal, than 1o soine littlo 
weakne?sgs of sitpetsWion, which ha had in oommpii hvitli all lus colom- 
poraiies king had m the decline of life vowod an etpcdilitiu (o tho 
hdy land, but finding his end aroroaoh, his dedicated tho sura of 33,000/ to 
the m^enarree of a large bodyV knight? (140 say h.slouans, 80 iT om 
mw Ifrt I ° heart Wirt them into Palestrae This dying eran- 

maad of the king was tievei peifomied Ora poet, with tiro honest ravldraos 
of an Eiigiishman, attubiites this failure to the advice of tho kina oi Pianop 


?ei 


w. t£is stdnza uaa omitted in tho foimei odilions. 



ON THE DEATH OE ED">YA11D THE EIKST 
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to the memoiy of Iiis heio, our poet purfiiis «Jooe m the lu^uth of the Pope, 
with the saTne poetic hcouco, as a iiK4<iiu baid would iiavo iiitioduced 
Ihitauma, oi the Gciiiiib of Emo]ge poiiiiii| foith ins piaisos 
This antitpio ole^y is exti loLod liom the same IMS •volume as tae pieculiiig 
aitule, is found with the same pocuhaiit^^s wilting anti oith^giaphy, and 
though wiitten it iieai the distance ofl^ili a ceiliuiy, contains little oi no 
\auation of idiom wheieas the n|j\t following poem by Cluiucei, which was 
piobably wiittcu not moie tlimf fifty >ea:j^ iftei this, evhibits almost 

a new language This beems to countenance the opimoa of some antiqnaiies, 
that this gloat poet made consideiablo innovations in his inothei tongue, and 
mifoducecl many teiins, iiiid new modes of speech horn otliei languages 


Alle, that beoth of Imcrto tioAvo, 

A stouMtlc hoilmcth to my song 
Of duel, that Doth hath diht us nowe, 

That maketh me syko, ant sorowo among, 

Of Qi knyht, that w^s so stiong, e 

Of Avham God hath don ys willo, 
hlh-thtmcheth that doth liath don us Aviong, 
That he so ®onc shall ligge stiUo 

A1 Englond ahto for to knoAire 

Of wham that song is, that y sjmge, lo 

Of Edwaid kyng, that lith so lowo, 

Ycnt al ihis world is nomo con spunge 
Tiowost inon of alle thmgo. 

Ant m wciio war ant wys. 

For him wo ahte oure hondon wrynge, is 

Of Chfistoiidonao he her the piys. 

# 

Byfoio tha-f onre kyng was dod, 

Ho spek ase men that^wes ui care, 

‘ Cleikcs, Imyhtes, hawnis,’ ho sayde, 

‘Y charge on by ome sware, 20 

That yo to Engolondo bo trewo 
Y dezo, y no majs Ijv^on na more, 

Ilolpoth mi souc, aiit croiiiieth him nowe, 

For ho IS nest to huon y-c4ro. 
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r 

Icli biqo.otli my» licfto ailiy t, sfi 

That hit ho wiitb 'at m; ihivys, 

Ovci the see that Kuo ^hc ihhL, 

With foiuscoio foiyhtcs al of pyu, 

In ’vveiie that huen'war a'Ut wjh, 

Ayom the Itethiuid foi to lyhte, lo 

To wynno the cioiz that lowo lys, 

Myself ycholdo yof that y myhtc ’ 

Ivyng of Fiaunce, thou hovotlest[suinc,] 

That thou the counsail wohlcst foudo, 

To latte the wiUo of [Edwaid kyng] 35 

To weude to the holy londo 
" TliaFouie kyng hode take ou'hondo 
All Engelond to yemo ant wyhse, 

To wenden m to the holy loi^tlo 
To wyunen us hcvoiicho blisse •'o 

Tjae messagci to the pope com, 

And seydo that oui kyngc was dod 
Ys ouno bond the lettre he noui, 

Ywis his heiLe was full giot 
The Pope Inm self the lottie leddo, 11 

Ant spec a woid of giot honoui 
‘Alas'’ ho scid, ‘is Edwaid dod '> 

Of Ohiistondomo ho boi the flour ’ 

i, 

The Pope to is ch^iimbie weiido, 

Eor dol ne loihte Ijo spoke na more, co 

Ant after cardinals he sendo, 

That muche couthen of Ciistos lore, 

Ver 33, suaue, MS Yet* 35, kyng l^dwaul, MS — ^Yev 43, y*t ta piobtibly 
T contraction of in hi ^ oi ya his 
i^The name of the peisonVho was to piesiclc over ilub huBiness 
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Bothe the lasso, ant okc? tlic irwJie, 

]5ed hem hothc lede ant synge 
Gict dcol mo mylftc se thoie, 65 

Mony moil is hondo ^Viyiig^, 

|A 

Tlie Pope of Payters Stei^ at :js masse 
With fill gi’et solcmpnct^, 

Thoi mo con the soiile hlosse 

‘ Kyng Edward honomod thou be eo 

God love thi sono come aftei the, 

Bimge tb ende that thou hast bygonne, 

The holy ciois y~mad of tre, 

So fam thou woldest hit hav y-womie 

m 

Jerasalom, thou hast i-loie 65 

Tho'flour of al clnvalne 
Now kyng Edwaid bveth iia more • 

Alas ' that he yet shulde deye' 

He wolde ha rered up ful heyze 

Om e bannei s, that biieth bi oht to gi omide , 7 o 
WeP longe we mo we elope and cue 
Er we a such kyng han y-fomide ’ 

Non IS Edward of Cainaivan 
Kmg of Engelond al aplyht, 

God lote him fioi bo woise man 76 

Then his fadci, lie lasse of myht. 

To holden its poro men to rhyt, 

And iindoistondb good counsail, 

Al Engelong for to wysso ant dyht , 

Of gode Imyhtes darh him noutTail so 

m 

Thah mi tonge wero mad of stel, 

Ant min horto yzbte of bias, 

Tci* 155, 59, 3Mo, ? e Meti , bo m ^oboit of Glotacestei passim 



8 RT3IJQUEK OR A.\C1ENT TOETllV. 

t 

TIio g(jdncas myflit y novel tolU', 

Tliat \vitli kyng'Eilwaid waw 
Kyng, as tliou ait elept'd coiupioroui, s'! 

In iicli batadlo tiyiu liadost pry.s, 

God bimge tin sonic to tlio lioiuniv, 

That evGi wos, rfiut ovoi ys 

^ Ileie follow m tlic oiiginal tluee liucyj moie, which, is sccumigiy lo- 
duailmt, Tve chuse to tiuow to tlie bottom ot the jugo, vu 

That 1 istcth aj witliouK ii tndi, 

Bulde -sve God, ant omo I edv to tUilKo blisso 
Je US us sende Auitn 


IIV 

AN OEIGINAL BALLAD BY CTlAirOEIl 

This little 'somiet, tvhich luth esc i[icd all the tniilois of ChiiucoiV woiks, is 
non punted foi the fust time fiom .m.iuoiciit MS in the repysimi lihuu) , that, 
contains m.uiy othei poems ot its tenet ihle uilhoi The teisilKsitiiiti w of 
that speucs, nhich the ITienGh eall Ronde.ui, twy natuially EtiRlisluMf by 
oui honost countrymen Round 0 Thoiijili bo O'uly iidoiilod by them, out 
ancestors had not the honour of mventui|i; it Chauoei jneked il, up, iihuii. 
trith othei Lettei things, among Iho npiglihounng nations A (ouducsB loi I iIki- 
nous tiiflcs hath always pievailed in tlie daik ages ol litoialuic Tlio (lu'pk 
poets hate had their ‘wings’ and ‘a\ea ’ the gicat lalhoi of English iioe,sy 
miy theiefore be paidonod one pool aohtaiy ilondeau — Goofluy Oluiucei 
died Oct 25, 1400, aged 72 


I 1 . 

Youee ttvo eyn will sle me sodoniy, 
Imay the heaiite of tliepi not sustene, 
So n&endeth it thmowout my her to koiie 

2 

And but yoni words wdl holcn liastoly 
My hertis wound, wlulo that it is grono, 
Y cure tw© eyn will slo mo sodonly 



AlSr OHIGINAL BALLAD BY OIIADUBll 
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3. 

Upoli my tioutli scy yow foitliMly, 

That yo ben of my Mo, and dotli-tbo c|uono, 
Foi wdb my detli ilieliJo'utli 'slial bo &ouo 
Yomo two eyii, &c 

II 1. 

yoiuo beauty fio yom bcite cliased 
Pitoo, that me n’ availeth not to ployn, 

Foi daungei halt yom mcicy m lus cheyne 


Giltless my deth thus have ye pm’chascd, 
I ^cy "yow soth, me nedeth not to fayn 
So hath yom hoaute fio your heito chased 

3 

Alas, that nature hath m yow compassed 
So giote beaute, that no man may attcyn 
To mcicy, though ho steive foi the poyn 
So hath youie beaufco, &c 

III 1. 

Syn I fi O' love escaped am so fat, 

I ncie thmlce to ben m his piison lene, 
Syn I am fio, I counte hym not a bene. 

2 . 

lie may answero, and sey this and that, 

I do no fojL's, I spoalc lyght as I mone; 
Syn T fro love escaped |im so fafe^ 
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^'3 

Love liatli my namq i-stul'o out of Ins sclat, 
And lie is stiike out of my bokos clcno 
Foi ever mo [fcber VJ is non otlior mono 
Syn I fin love eecapbd, ,&o 


IV. 

THE TURNAMEHT OF TOTTENHAM 

OR, THE 'WOOEING, WINNING, AND WEDDING OF TIBBE, TOE 
RBEV’S DADGnTER TIIEHE 

It does hono’or to the good sense of thismation, Ni it ivliilo alkEmoiic was 
captivated \uth the bewitching chdims of Clm airy and Romance, two ol mu 
wiiteis in the ludest times could see thiough the lalsc gl iie jtliat >niumii(l«l 
them, and discover wliatovei was absiiid m them both Cliaiieei 'wrote Ins 
‘ Rhyme of sir Tliopas ’ in iidicule ol the lattei ,Giud in the lollowiiig pooin 
we have a humorous burlesque of the loimci Without iiretoudmg to dei nlo, 
whether the institution of oliivahy was upon the whole useful m peimeimis ui 
the rude ages, a question that has lately employed iiiniiy good wiileis,' it 
evidently encouraged a vmdiotivo spmt, md gave such loiee to the eusloin ol 
. duelling, fiiat theie is little hope of its being abolished This, togetlier with 
the tat^ consequences which often attended the divcision of the Touiiiamont, 
was sufficient to rondei it obnoxious to the giavei pait of mimbnd, Aecoid- 
ingly, the Chuich early denounced its censiires against it, and the State was 
often pievailed on to attempt its snppiossion. But fashimi and opinion lue 
superior to authoiity, and the pioclamalions against tilling weio as little 
regaided m those times, as the laws against ducllmg aie iii these This did 
not escape the discernment of onr poet who easily perceived that mvelcuite 
attacked by othei weapons, besides proelamations and <vn- 
®ade use of tho keorone of lulmnlo With thm \ low 
^ th^ aclmuable humour, a pmcen.i clowns, imitatmg 

all the solCmmties of the touiney Here wo have the ic" iilai dial 010.7 Z 
appomted da^the lady foi the prwe-the7oin,al p oSSn 
of ^onr~th«cutoheons and aftices-the oaths taken o7olu7 tli hi 
- he varions^accidents of the eneonntei-the vioto. leadmg dHlm I 
and the magnifloent leastmg,— with all the other solemn lomfenes that iisuidlv 

dte uSr 

par M d “ toraS 8™ m2 ilomolra de la Chovrioi lo, 
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‘ The Tiimatncni of Tottenliam’ \\as fDst piinledliom an ancient MS in 
1051, 4to, liy the lev Wh»Iliem. Bedwel, lei^toi of Tottenham, who was one of 
the tianshitois of the Bible, an^ attei wauls Bi&liop oi Kilmoie in Ti eland, 
whexe lie lived and died, with the highest reputation of sanctity, m 1641 He 
tells ns, it \vas wiittcn by Oilbcifc Pilkmg^jpn, thought to ha\G been some time 
paison of the saine paiish, and authoT^oranotlli piece, intitled, ‘ Passio 
Domini Josu Chiisti ’ Bedwell, wjio was Qmmently skilled in the oiiental and 
othei languages, appeals to have beenlbiUt little conversant with the ancient 
wi iters in his own, and he so little entcied into the spiiife of the poem he was 
publishing, that ho contends foi its being a seiions nauative of a leal event, 
an?l thinks it must have been witten befoie the time of Edwaid III because 
Tournaments were piohibited m that icign ‘I do vciily beleeve,’ says he, 
‘ that this Toiunament was acted befoie this pi oclamatioii of K Edwaid For 
how dm St an> to attempt to do that, although m spoit, which was so stiaightly 
foi bidden, both by th^ civill and ecolesiasticall powei ? Foi although they 
fought not with lances, yet, as our authoui sayth, It was no cbildiens game ” 
And what would have become of him, thmke you, which should have slayno 
anothei in this mannei of j easting*^ Would he not, trow you, have been 
bang’d foi it m earnest^ yea, and have bene buued like a dogge?’ It is 
liowever wolf known that Touinamtnts weie m nso down to the^eign of Eliza- 
beth 

In the Ihct editions of this woilc, Bed well’s copy was reprinted here, with 
some few conjectural emendations , but as Bedweli seemed to have leduced 
tlie oifchogiapliy at least, if not the phiaseology, to the standard of Ins own 
time, it was with gieat pleasuie that the Editoi was infoiraed of an anojent 
MS copy pieseived m the Museum [Harl MSS 539G] which appeared to 
have been transciibed m the leign of K lien VI about 1456 This obliging 
information the Eclitoi owed to the fuendsliip of Thomas Tyiwhitt^Esq and 
he has chiefly followed that moie authentic tianacupt, impioved howevei by 
some leadings fiom Bed well’s book 

Of all tlics kene conqueiotus to carpe it were 
kyndoj 

Of folo fcyztyiig folk ferly we fyiide, 

Tke Tiunamont of'Totcnliam have we m mynde, 

It woie liarm^i sycli kal dynes weie lioldon bykyndo. 
In stoiy aS' wo ledo s 

Of Hawkyn 'of Hei^y, 

Of Tomkyn, of Tony, 

Of them that were dughty 
And stalwoiih m dodo. 

It bofol m Totpnham on'*a doie day, 

Ther was mad a shiutyng by th^ by-way 


10 
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Thedei conval tlfe ixien of tlio coiitiay, 

Of Hyssyltoii, of Hy-gafco, aucl of ILikciuy, 

And all tlio swote ^vryiikdiri 

.Tlier lioppei liAwkyii, is 

Thei daunsud pawl^yii, 

Tker tiuvnpcd Tomkyu^ 

And all wcio tiowo diyukois. 

Tyl tke day was gon and cvyn-song past, 

That they scMd letkyn tlioi scot and tlior coimLs cast; 
Peikyn tke pottei into tlio pioss past, 21 

And sayd, ‘ Eandol tlie lefo, a doztci tlioii hast, 

Tyh the doie 

■Theifoi fame wyt \7old I, 

Wliych of all thys haohohy 21 

■^Yeie host woithyc ^ 

To wed hill to hys foio ’ 

Upstyrt thos gadelyngys wyth thor laiig slaves, 

, And s%d, ‘Eandol the lofc, lo ' thys lad ravos, 
Boldely amang us thy dozter ho craves, ifo 

IVe er lychei men then ho, and iiioro godo haves 
Of catell and corn,’ 

Then sayd Perkyn, ‘To Tyhho I have liyzt 
That I schal be alway redy in my lyzt. 

If that it schuld bo thys day sovonyzl, as 
Or oUcs yet to mom ’ - 

Then saydrEandolfe thO lofe, ‘Evoi bo ho waiyd, 
That aboilt thys caipyng longer wold bo taryd: 

I wold not my dozter, that scho wore miscaryd, 

But at hur most woischip I wold scho woio maryd, 10 
Therfor a Turnament schal bcgyiyio 

Ver 20, It mnot veiy doax in tlie MS nhethor it should hu conta, w ouii toa. 
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Tliys (lay soTonyzt? — , 

Wj’i.h a flayl foi to fyzt 
And [ho], tluit if 3 most of myglit 

, Sclial bioukojiui wytli wynno 45 

Wlioso bciys liym best in t'lo jtiirnaniont, 

Hym sohal bo gianted the gie bo the common assent, 
Fcrr to 'wynno my dozter mill [duglitynesse] of dent, 
And [coppcll] my biode-henne [that] ivasbrozt out of 
Kent 

And my di^nnyd kowo so 

Foi no spens wyl I spaie, 

Foi no cattoU 'wyl I care. 

He schabhave^my giay mare. 

And my spottyd sowe ' 

Tlier was many [ajibold lad ther bodyes to bede ss 
Than thay toke thayr leve, and homward they yede, 
And all the weke aftciwaid giaythed ther wedo, 

Tyll it come to the day, that thay suld do tliei-d.cde 
They armed ham in matts, 

Thay sot on thoi nollys, eo 

For to kepe thei pollys, 

Godc Make boUys, 

Foi batiyng of bats. 

Hiay sowed tham m sclieposkynnes, for thay schuld 
not bicst 

Ilk-on toke a blak hat, insted M a crest „ es 
[A basket or a panyei before on ther bipst,]- 
And a flaylo m ther hande, for to fyght piest, 

Fmth gon thay fare 

Vei 48, Dosity, MS — Yqi 49, coppekl We still use the pluase ‘ a copple- 
ci owned hen Tei IjT, gayed, PC — Vei G6, is wanting m MS* and sup* 
phed horn PO 
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TJier was ]i;yd tiicicyl fors, 

Wlio sclmld best fend liys cors « 

He that bad YxO godo bors, 

'He> gat bjon a niaio 

Sycb anotber gaebyng have I not sene oft, 

When all tbe gret company com rydand to tlio crolk 
Tyb on a giay maie was set np on loft _ ''15 

On a sek fnl of fedyis, foi sebo scbuld syt soft. 

And led [till tbe gap] 

Foi ciyeng of tbe men 
Foitber wold not Tyb tben, 

Tyl sebo bad bm biodo bon so 

Set m bm lap? 

■A. gay gyidyl Tyb bad on, boiowod for tbe nonys, 
And a gailand on bm bed ful of loimde bonjs, 

Aad a broebe on bm bicst M of [sappli^i'c] stonys, 
Wytb tbe boly-iode tokenyng, was wiotyn for tlu', 

nonys, s*"’ 

For no [spendmgs] tbay bad spared. 

When joly Gyb saw bur tbare, 

He gyrd so bys gray mare, 

[That sebo lots a fowkm] fare 

At tbe rerewaid , oo 


‘I wow to God,' quotb Herry, ‘ I sebabnot lefo bebyndc', 
May tmete wytb Bernaid on Bayard tbe blyndo, 

Ich man ^epe bym out of my wyndo, 

For wbateoeyer that bo bo, before mo I fynde, 

Yer 72, He borrowed him, PC -«Tei 76,TheI^}S had onee flcdya, ? <? BPodn, 
'whicih appears to have been alteicd to Icdyis, oi iealheis Bodwtdl’s copy has 
Seavy, t e Mustaid-seed —Ver 77, And led hnr to cap — Vei HB, Ihnl- 

weE’s PC has ‘Riiel- Bones ’—Yer Si^'safei stones, MB 80, wrotyn, 
te wrought PC reads, waitten— Yei. 86, No eatot fpoihaps ohatolj thoy 
had spared, MS —Yer 89, Then o faucon, MB. 
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I wot I scliall liyriT giorc ' 95 

‘ Wolo sayd/ quoLli Hawkyn 
‘ And I wow,"* quotb Dawkya, 

May I mcto Avytli^Tomkyn, 

Ills flaylo I sclial liym levo ’ 

‘ I make a row,’ qiiotk Hud, ‘Tyb, son sclial tliou so, 100 
Wliyoli of all tliys ba(^iolciy [gi anted] is tlie gi’o 
I sclial scoinfet thaym all, foi tlio love of tlio, 

In wliat place so I come tbay schal have dout of mo, 
Myn aimeS ar so cleic 

I beio a leddyl, and a lakq, 105 

Poudied wytli a brenand diake, 

And tlircc caiatells of a cake. 

In yclia coincie/ 

‘I vow to God,’ quoth Hawkyn, ‘yf [I] have the 
g'owt, 

A 1 that I fynde in the folde [thiustand] lieic abouto, 110 
Have I twyes or thryes ledyn thnigli the lout^ 

In ycha stede thor thay ino se, of me thay schal have 
doute. 

When I begyn to play 

I make avowe that I ne schall, 

But yf Tybbo wyl mo caU, 116 

Or I be tin yes don fall, 

Byzt onys com away ’ 

Then sayd Terry, and swore bo hys erode, , 

‘SaAv thou never yong boy foiOier hys body bode, 

Bor when thay fyzt fastest and most ar^'in drode, 120 
I schall take Tyb by the hand, and hur away lede 
I am armed at the full, 

Vci 103, gifint, 1VI6 . — Yet lOO, yi he have, MS. — Ver. 110, the MB 
iiteially has tip sand, heie 
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Ip myn. aripys'I boro wcio 
A doz tiogli, and a polo, 

A sadyll wytlroiit a pancll, ^25 

Wytb a woll ’ 


‘1 make a vow/ ^quot]i.'Diiaraan, and swor l)o tbo 
stia, 

‘ Wbyls me ys left my [maio,] tliou gets burr not swa, 
For sebo ys wele schapon, and lizt as tbo rao, 

Tbeie is no capulm tbys mylo bofor bur scbal ga, i-^o 
Sebe wul ne nozt bcgylo '■ 

Sebe wyl me boie, I dar say. 

On a lang somoiys day, 

-Fio Hyssylton to Ilakcnay, 

JSTozt otbei half mylo ' ns 


‘I make a vow,’ quotb Poikyn, ‘ibow sjioks of cold 
, lost, 

I scbal wyreb [wysolyor] witboutcn any bust 
Five of tbe best capulys, that ai m tbys ost, 

I wot I scbal tbaym wyimo, and bryiig tbaym to iiiy 
costj 

And beie I grant tbaym Tybbo j,io 

Welo boyes boie ys lio, 

That wyl fyzt, and not fle, 

For I am in my jolyto, 

Wytb so foitb, Gfybbo ’ 


menthay badtber vowesma-do, fmtb can tbay liio, i46 
Witii flayies,^and homes, and tiumpos mad of tro. 
^ei weie ab tbe bacbelerys of that eontre; 

Tbay were dyzt m aray, as tbaymsolfos wold bo: 
ibayr baneis were ful.biyzt 


ver izb, mertii, ms - 
msse, PC 




iiculBs, and luw» 
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Of an old rotten ’foil'; i 6 o 

^riio oliovcioH of a plow-moll, 

And tlio scliadow of-a boll, 

Poudiod wytli mouoJyk 

T wot yt [was] no chyldSr gamp, wlian tliay togodyi 
mot, 

"Wlion loha fioko m tlio,fold on bys foloy bet, ub 
And layd on st 3 r 9 y, foi' notliyng wold tliay let. 

And foglit forly fast, tyll tliei liorses swet. 

And few wdl’dys spoken 

Tboi wore flaylcs al to slatied, 

Tbor wei scboldys al to flatrcd, leo 

"Bollys and dys^ies al to scliatrod, , 

And many liedys biokyn 

Tbero was clynkyng of cait-saddollys, & clatteryng 
of Cannes; 

Of folo frokys m tlio fold brokyn were thorr fannos. 
Of sum wore tho liodys brokyn, of sum tlie biayji- 

pannos, les 

And yU woio tbay beseno, or tbay went thanns, 
Wytli sAvyppyng of swepyls 

Tbay wore so woiy for-fogbt, 

Tbay myzt not fyzt maio oloft. 

But croped about m tbe [croft,] i 7 o 

As .tliay wore crokod crepyls. 

• 

Porkyn was so wory, tbsft be began to loute, 

‘ Help, Hud, I am ded m tbys ylk rowte. ' 

An bois for forty pons, a godo and a stotte! 

That I may lyztly como of my noye oute, i76 

For no cost wyl I spaio ’ 

Ver 181, Tlio Chiute? I’C — Yi-t 151, yt ys, MS.— Tai‘ 168, The boyes 
weiOj M8 Voi 170, cieped fckca about cioffc, MS 

YOh. it/. B 
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He styit nil as a simylo, 

And lieni a capul bq the taylo, 

And J^icft] Daiwlan liys flaylo, 

And lyan tli £}’0 a maio 180 

Peikyn wan five, and wan twa 
Glad and blythe tbay waio, tliafc tlioy bad don aa, 
Tbay wold baTo tbam to Tyb, ,and prcaout bin wxlJi 
tba 

Tbe capuUs were so wery, tliat tbay inyzt not ga, 

But styl gon tbay stond iss 

‘Alas’’ quotb Huddo, ‘my joyo 1 loso, 

Mee bad level tbcn a ston of cboso, 

Jbat deio Tyb bad^al tbosc, 

And wyst it woio my sond.’ 

Perkyn turnyd bym about m tliat- ycb tbrang, loo 

Among thos weiy boycs be wrest and bo \’S'mng, 

He threw tbam doiui to tbo oiib, and tbraat Lluim 
ajpaang) 

When be saw Tyny away wytli Tyb fang, 

And after bym ran, 

Off bis boise be bym drogb, ids 

And gaf bym of bys flayl inogli 
‘We te bet’ quotb Tyb, and high, 

‘Teei a dugbty man’ 

[Tbue] tliay tugged, and lugged, tyl yt was noro uyzt. 
All tbe wyves of Tottenbam Came to so that syzt 200 
Wytb ivyspes, and kexis, and lysobys tboro lyzt. 

To fetch bom tbei busbandes, that woie tbam troutb 
plyzt, 

And sum biozt grot b^rwos, 

MS.-.Vor, lOD, 
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Tliei husTbandcs liom io fetch. 

Sum on dorcft and sum on hoch, 205 

Stun on hyrdyllySj^and som on ciech, 

And sum onnyHcle-ljaiows 

Thay gadoryd Petkyn about, pDn] ^roryeli sydo, 

And grant hym thei [the gro,] the mote was hys piydo 
Tyh and he, tvyth giet^innth], homward con thay ryde, 
And weie al nyzt togodyi, tyl the mom tydo 211 
And thay [to church wont ] 

So wele hys nedys he has sped. 

That deie Tyh he [liath] wed. 

The piayse-folk that hur led, 215 

Were of fho Tmnament 

# * 

To that ylk fest com many for the nonos, 

Sorne come hyphalfe, and some tiippand [tluther] on 
the stonys. 

Sum a staf in hys hand, and sum two at onys. 

Of sum were the hedos bioken, of some tho schttlder 
honys 220 

With soiiow come thay thodyi 

Wo was Hawkyn, wo was Heny, 

Wo was Tomkyn, wo was Teiiy, 

And so was all the bachelaiy, 

Wlien thay met togedyr 220 

^ At that fost thay wer seivyd with a ryche aray, 
Every fyve & fyve had a cokenay, 

Yex 204, horn foi to fetch, MS — Yei 208, about evei^^h sul«», MS — Yer 
209, the gie, is wanting in MS, — Vci 210, inothe, MS — Yei 212, And thay 
ifeie assent, MS — Yer 214r, had wed, MS —Yei 216, The oheesemen, PC, 

Yei 218, tiippand on, MS 

^ In the foiraer impiessions tins con^sludmg stanza was only given fioin Bed- 
well’b punted edition, but it is hcic copied tiom the old MS whcicin it has 
been since found separated Iioin tho lest of the poem, by several pages ol a 
money aocoupt, and othei heteiogcneous matter 
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And so th&j sat in joJyto artlio luii.a; day, 

And at the last thay ATCnt to hod with ful gi'ot doiay 
Mekyl myith was filiem among , 2 .i( 

In eveiy coincf, of tlio hous 
Was melody dcljcyoiis 
For to h^'ie pidcyus 
Of SIX menys song.^ 


V. 

FOR THE VICTORY AT AGINCOITRT 

That om plain and martial aiioestorq oonld wiuld their swoids miieli belter 
than their pens, will appeal horn the following htmioly ihymos, which weio 
diawn up by some poet lauieate ot those (Hys to oclebrato ilio iinmoitul victoiy 
gained at Agmcourt, Oct 25, 1415 This song oi hymn im moudy an a 
cunositj', and la printed fiom a MS cop} in the ^opys collection, vol 1 ioho 
It IS there accompanied with the musical notes 

Deo graiias, Anglia, redde fro victoria ’ 
OwBE kynge ATent forth to Normandy, 

With grace and myzt of chivalry; 

The God for hym wroiizt marvohmsly, 
Wherefore Englonde may callo, and cry 5 

Dm g rattan- 

Deo gratias, Anglia, redde pro victoria. 

He sette a sego, the sothe for to say, 

To Harflue tonne with ryal aiay; 

That tonne ho wan, and "made a fray, 10 

That Frannce shall rywo tyl domes day, 

Deo gratias, do. 

' Six-men’s ^ng, i e a song for six voices. So Shatepcaro uses ‘ Tlireo- 
man soi^-men,’ in his Wmtei’s Tale, A. Ill So. 8 to denote raon that could 
amg catches composed for three voices 'Of this sort are Weolkes’s Madilgals 
mentaoned below, Book II Song 9 So again Sliafcesp liM ‘Tlueo-men 
Beetle , t e, a beeUe oi rammci worked by three men. 2 Hen, IV A. I So. 8 
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Then wont owio kyngo, with aflo hip. oste, 
Thoiowo FiauiTco ioi all'thc Fionslie boste, 

Ho spaied [foi] diodo of losto, hq most, is 
Tyl he come to Agmcouit cost© 

Deo gratias, &c 

Than for sothe that lai3^2;t comely 
In Agmcomt fold ho fauzt manly, 

Thorow giaco of God most myzty 20 

Ho had botho the felde, and tho victory 

Deo groAiQS, &c 

Thor dukys, and oilys, loido and barone, 

Wcie take, and slayne, and that wel sonc, 

And some weie ledde m to Lundono as 

With joyc, and merthe, and gvote ronono 

Deo gratias, do 

Now gracious God he save owre kyngo. 

His pople, and aU his wcl wylljoigo, 

Gof hun godo iyfo, and godc ondyngo, so 

That ho with inoith mowe savely synge 

Deo gratias 

Deo gixitias, Anglia, redds pro victoria 


VI 

the’not-pkowne MAYD 

The sentimental beauties of this ancient IfilLul ha\e always Ts^commentlcd it 
to readeis of taste, notwithstanclmg the rust of auHqiutv whici obseme^ the 
style and expicssion Indeed if it had no othei mei it than tho having aifoi ded 
the gioimdwoik to PiiorS i Ilemy and Emma,’ this ought to picseiwc ife iiom 
oblivion That ue aie able to give it in so coiicct a iwamier, is owing to the 
gieal caie and o\aotnc''S of the acci^aic editoi of the ^Piolusions,’ 8vo, 17G0, 
who has formed the text horn two copies loiind m two different ccli*’iQns ol 
‘ AinoWs Chioincle,^ a book supposed to be hibt minted about 1621 From 
the copy in tiio ‘Pioliibions’ the ioliowi'ig is puiiiul, with a tow additional 
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impio\emeiits gatlieiod ffom anothci cdiUoii ol Ainolilo’s jnosoivod iii 

the public libiaif at Gambiid^S All the vaiious icuIiu^h ol this copy will 
be found beio, eilliei icceivcd into^lio lo\t,,oi noted in tlio uuii'pn Tho le- 
feiences to the ‘ Prolusions’ will fel^w wlioienhoy mu in hi om nncunit loho 
MS desciibecl in therprelaco, is d \cry ooiiupl ami dekHdno copy of tins 
ballad, which yet aftoidetVa gio.4 lupnovomciit lu one passage. See v dli) 

It has been a much easier task lo settle tho text ol tins poem, iban to ascei- 
tain Its date The ballid of the ‘ Nuaiiowsie M lyil’ was In hi im ived in ' Tho 
Muses’ Meicuiy foi Jimo,fl707 ^ 4to, beuig piefaei'd with a httlo ^ I'^sav on 
the old English Poets and Pooti} ’ in which tins poem is eoiiehidod to be 
‘neai 300 yeaia old,’ upon leasons which, though they apiieai ineouoUisi\p to 
Xtsnow, weie sufficient to deteiinine Piioi , wfio iheic liihi met with it llow- 
evei,thi 3 opinion had tho appiobatioii ol the learned Wanie}, an excellent * 
judge of ancient books Eoi that wluitexei lekitcd to the lepiintmg ol this 
old piece was icfeiied to Wanloy, appears iiom two letjum ot Ihioi’s pioseued 
in the Biiti'^h Museum [Hail MSS Ko 3777 J The editoi ol the ‘Piolu- 
sions’ thinU it cannot be oldei than the >cai 1600, bcLause, in Sn Tlimnas 
Moie’s tale of ‘The Seijeant,’ &c winch was wuiteu about tli it time, theio 
appears a sameness of lytbmus and oitlioguiphy, and a \eiy neat athnity of 
words and phi^ses, with those of tins balj^ul But tins le isoiuiig is not eon- 
clusue, foi if Sii Thomas Moie made this ballad fiis model, as is \eiy likely, 
that will account for tho sameness of me isuic, and in some kloi that ol 
words and phrases, even though this had been wiitteu long beloie ‘uni, an 
fox the orthography, it is well known that the oldf^irmtois usltieed that ol most 
books to the st'uidaid of then own times Indeed it is haully piobable Ihut 
an antKiuaiy like Ai noble would have mseitod it among his liihtmmal collec- 
tions, if it had been then a modem pieto, at least ho would have been apt to 
have named its authoi But to shew how lililo can bo mfened (lom a i (Sem- 
blance ofrrythmus oi style, tho editor of these volumes has m hie ancient folio 
MS a poem on the victoiy of Fioddeu-field, wutten m tlio Hamu luimboi s, 
with the same alliterations, and in oithogiaphy, plnaseology, and style m‘aily 
resembling the visions of Pieice Ploxvman, winch aio yet known io hate been 
composed above IGO yeais befoie that battle As tins poem is a gieat eimo- 
sitj, we shall give a few of the introdiictoiy lines 


‘Grant gracious God, grant me this thno, 

Tliat I may ’say, or I cease, tliy etlvui to picaao, 

And Maiy lus mother, that makctU this i\oiia, 

And all the seemho saints, that slttin in heavon, 

1 will carpo of lungs, that conquered full 
That dwelled in this land, that was alyes nt^^ilo, 

Henry the seventh, that soveiaigno lord, &c ' 

*? 

With regard Jp the date of the following ballad, we have taken a middle 
course, neithm placed it so high as Wanley and Piioi, noi (pute so low as tho 
editoi of the 'Piolusioiis ’ we should have followed the latter in dividing 
every other line into two, but that the whole would have taken up moiti looni 
than could he allowed it in this volume. 


This (-which my fUend Mr Farmer suppose^o ho liie drat oflition) 1« In folio tho folios 
axe nnmherad at the bottom of the leaf tho song begins at folio 76 Tho poora h».-i sliico 
bten collated wxth a veiy fine copy that was in the collection of the late dumos Wost, %mn 
tlie readings extracted thence ai e denoted thus ‘Mr W ^ ^ 
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Be it lyglit, or mong, these me'a among 
On •women do complayno, ^ 

AfFyimjmgo tins, Iiow tlTat it is 
A labom spent ui rayne. 

To love them ■welo, foi never a dele s 

They lovG a man agayde 
For late a man do what he can, 

Thoyr favotn to attayno, 

Yot, yf a nowe do them peisiie, 

Theyi first true lovei than lo 

Lahonieth foi nought, foi fiom hei thought 
He IS a banyshed man. 

I say nat nay» but that all day 
It IS botho wilt and sayd 
That womans faith is, as who sayth, is 

All utterly decayd, 

But, neveitholessc, ryght good wytnfesse 
In this case might be layd. 

That they love tiuc, and contmhe 

Becorde the Not-bio'wne Mayde 20 

Which, when her love came, her to prove, 

To her to make Ins mono, 

Wolde nat depart, for m her hart 
She loved but hym alone. 

Than bet'wame us late us dyscus 25 

What waS all the manero 
Betwayne them t'wo wo jyyll also 
Tell all the payne, and feie, 

Tliat she was m. Howe I bogyn. 

So that yo mo answhie, so 

Ver 2) Woinan Fiolusioiis, and M Webt’s copy — ^Yei 11, liei, t e then 
^ My fxiend Mi Fauiyor pioposes to road the hist lines thus as a Lafcinism 
Bo it ligiit or wrong, *tls men among, 

On women to complayne 
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RELIQUES OE ancient I’OBTllY. 

Wherfoie, ftll yo, that present bo 
I pray you, gyve an aro 
‘ I am thp knyght,' 1 como by nygbt, 

As seciet-as T'Ctin, 

Saymgo, Alas' thus standoth tho case, .56 

I am a bawyslfod mau ' 

SUB. . 

And I youi wyll for to fulfyll 
In this wyU nat refuse, 

Trustying to shewo, m worclbs fewo, 

That men have an yll use ai 

(To thoyr own shame) women to biaino, 

And causelesse them accuse’ 

Theifoie to you I answoro nowo, 

AH women to excuse, — 

Myne owno hart doro, witli you what chcro'^ i6 
I pxay you, toll anono; 

Foi, m my myndo, of all mankyndo 
' I love but you alone. 

IIB 

It standoth so, a dodo is do 
Wherof greto liarmo shall growo: eo 

My destmy is for to dy 
A shamefiiU doth, I trowo, 

Or elles to fie the one must be. 

None othei way I knowo, 

Buf to withdrawo as an outlawo, 66 

Anditake me to my bowo. 

Wlieifore, adue, my owno hart true! 

None other rode I can: 

r 

For I must to the grono wodo gp, 

Alone, a banyshod man. 


60 
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SHE 

0 lord, what is thys woildys blysse, 
That changeth as thelmone’ 

My somers day m lusty may 
Is derked before th$ none 

1 here you say, farewell ^ay, nay, 
We depart nat so sone 

Wliy say ye so"^ "Vheder wyll yo go^ 
Alas’ what have ye done ? 

All my welfare to sorrowo and care 
Sholde chaunge, yf ye wore gone; 

For, m my mynde, of all mankynde 
I love but you alone 


HE. 

I can beleve, ijt shall you greve. 

And somewhat you dystrayne, 

But, aftyiwarde, your pajues harde 
Within a day or twayne 
Shall sone aslake, and ye shall take 
Comfort to you agayne 
Why sholde ye ought for, to make thought, 
Yoiu labour weie in vayne 
And thus I do, and pray you to, 

As hartely, as I can, 

For I must to the grene wode go. 

Alone, a-banyshed man 

SHE ' 

Now, syth that ye have shewed tome 
The seoiet of your mynde, 

I shall be playno to you agayne, 

Lyke as ye shall mo fynde. 

Yei 63, Tlie somers, Frol 
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EELIQUES OF ANCTENT VOETEV, 


?er 


Sytli it IS so, that yo wyll go, 

I 'wolle not lev© holiyiido, 

Shall novoi ho sayd, tho hlot-browiK' Mayd 
Was to her lo^o''g,nk}OElo 
Make you lecly, foi so am I, 

AUthoiighoxt nA 3 ra^inoiio, 

For, m my myiido, of all mankyndo 
I love but you alone 

HE 

Yet I you rede to take good hedo 
What men wyll thynko, and say: 

Of yonge, and olde it shall bo tohlo, 

That ye bo gone away, 

Yom wanton wyll for to fuKlll, 

In gi’eno wodo you to play, 

And that ye myght from your dolyghi 
No longer make delay. 

Father than ye sholdo thus for mo 
Be called an yll womhu, 

Yet wolde I to tho grono wodo go, 

Alone, a hanyshod man. 


Though it be songe of old and yongo, 

That I sholde be to blamo, <- ' 

Theyrs be the charge, that spoke so lar'm 
In hurtynge of^my name 
Fo?.I vyll piove, that faythfullo lovo 
It 18 devoyd of shame; 

In your dystiosso, and hovynosso, 

To part with you, tlie same: 

91,SbaUitueyor Prol and Mr. W.-Tor. 94, Althougbt. Mr. 
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And siu 0 all tlio, that do not scr, 

Tiuo lovcis aiG they none, 

Foi, ni nay myndo,* of all"mankynde 

I love but you alone 120 


HE- 

I councoylo you, lomonibci liowo. 

It IS no inaydojiS lawc, 

Notbyngo to dout, but to lonno out 
To wodo__with an outlhwo 
For yo must tlaoio in youi band here 
A bowo, lody to diawo. 

And, as a tbofc, thus must you lyve, 

Evei m cbodc and awe, 

Wbeibj to you gioto barmo mygbt giowe 
Yet had 1 lover than, 

That I had to tho giene wodc go, 

Alone, a banyshod man 

SHE 

' I thinkc nat nay, but as ye say. 

It IS no maydons loic 
But lovo may make mo foi youi sake. 

As I have sayd bcfoio 
To come on foto, to himt, and shote 
To goto us meto m stoic. 

For so that I yoiu company 
May have, I asl&no moie’ 

From which to part, it maketh my haik 
As colde as ony stone, 

Foi, m my myndo, of aU mankynde 
I love but you alone 

Vei 117, To'ilicweail Tiol andMi W — Vei 133, 1 say nat Piol and 
Mr W — ^Ver 138, and stoie C,unb cojii 


125 


ISO 
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BBLIQTIES OF ANCIENT POBTBY. 


HE, 

For an outlawe tins is tlio lawo, 

That men hym take and hjndo, 
Without pyth, hanged to ho, 

And wav^ wiih tlic ■wyndo. 

If I had node, (as God foihodo !) 

What loscoits coudo yo fyndo ? 
Forsoth, I trowo, yo and yoin buvvc 
For feie wolde diawo boliyndo- 
And no moiTaylo, for lytell avaylo 
Weie ui your councoylc than 
Wheifoie I wyll to the gieno M’-odo go, 
Alone, a banyshod man. 

SHE. 

Eyght woIe knowo yo, that wonion bo 
But foblo for to fyglit; 

No womanhedo it is mdodo 
To be boldo as a knyght 
Yet, in such feio yf that yo ivofo' 

With enomyos day or nyglil, 

I wolde withstandc, with bowo in hiuulo, 
To grove thorn as I myght, 

And you to save, as women liavo 
From deth [nionj many ono’ 

Bor, in my myndo, of all maukjmdo 
I love but you aloiio.- 


H5 


ir» 




Yet take good hode, for over t drode 
that ye coudo nat §ustayno j.q 

emub oopy, 
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The thoime wayes, the dope valeies, 

The snowG, the i3,ost, tiro layne, 

The colde, the hete £oi chy, or welc, 

Wo must lodge ou the playno. 

And, us above, none othei lofo 175 

But a brake bush, or twayno 
Winch sone sholdo giere you, I beleve. 

And ye woldo gladly than 
That I had to tlie gicno wode go. 

Alone, a banyshod man iso 

SHE 

Syth I have heie bone partynke 
With you of joy and blysse, 

I must^lso parte of youi wo 
Endmo, as iQpon is 

Yet am I suie of one pleshre, las 

And, shortely, it is tlus 
That, wheie ye bo, me semeth, pardb, 

I coude nat faio amysso 
' Without moio spcche, I you beseche 

That we wore sone agone, i90 

Foi, m my mynde, of all mankynde 
I love but you alone 

HE 

r 

If ye go thyder, ye must consyder, 

Whan ye have li®t to d^me, 

Tliere shall no mete bo foi you geto, m 

Nor dmike, beio, alo, ne wyno 
No shet^s clone, to lye botwone, 

Made of thicdc aii 4 twjuie, 

Veu 172 , frost and ra'yno Mx W —Yu 174, Yemuai Piol — Yer 190 , 
)rtley goue.^ Piol and Mi W — ^Yei 106, thcr here h’rol and 31i W 
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Nono-otlior lioxiso, but Iovob and bowi\s, 

To envoi your Iiod and ni} no, 200 

0 inyiio ]iaito Kwoto, ibis ovyll dyoto 
Sboldo inako you palo anil wan; 

Wboiforo 1 wyll to tlio grono wodo go, 

Aloiio, a feaiiyShod man 

SUB. 

Araongo tbo wyldc dorc, such an aiclibio, 20c 
As men say that yo bo, 

Ne may nat faylo of good vitaylo, 

Wbeio IS so gTotc plontb 
And water clcro of tlio iyv 6 io 

Shall bo full swoto to mc,<- 210 

With which m bole I sh.ill lyght W9I0 
Enduio, as yo shall soo, ^ 

And, or wo go, a lioddo oi two 
I can piovydo anouo, 

Eor, m my myiulo, of all maukyndo aia 

1 lovo but you alone, 

UB. 

Lo yet, bofoio, yo must do more, 

Yf yo wyll go with mo: 

As out your hero up by yom ore, 

Your Icyrtol liy the laio, 220 

With bowo m hando, for to withStando 

r 

Youi ouomyoH, yf noijc be 
And this same nygbt before day-lyght, 

€'0 wode-waido wyll I flo 
Yf that ye wyll all this fulli||, 22s 

Do it shortoly as yo can, 

Ver 201 , Lo Iiijii Mi.W— Vei SOT.MnyyonatfiiYlc. rioI--/7j. May 
Bat liQrlc Ml W ^Voi 219, Akjvo yout exo Tit>I“Vot. 220, tibovo tlio 
kno Piol and Mi W ~Voi. 228, tlio same. Piol and Mr. W, 
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Els wyll I to tliG giene wodo go. 

Alone, a banyslicJ. man. 

SHE.,. ' 

I shall as nowe do moi o for you 
Than longcth to womanliede/ 230 

^ To shorte my hoio, a ho we to hero, 

To shoto m tymo of node. 

0 my swete mother, hofoio aU other 
For you T have most diode 
But nowe, adne' I must ensue, 235 

Wlieie foitune doth me lode 
All tins make ye, Now let us fle. 

The day conZoth fast upon, 

For? m my myndo, of aU mankynde 
I love but you alone. 240 

HE 

Nay, nay, nat so , ye shall nat go, 

And I shall toll ye why, 

Your appetyght is to he lyght 
Of love, I welo espy 

For, lyko as ye have sayed to me, 245 

In lyke wyso hardely 
Yo woldo answ&o whosoever it wore. 

In way of company 

It is sayd of’olde, Sono hote, sono colde, 

And so IS a womSIn , 250 

Whcifore I to the wode wyll go. 

Alone, a hanyshed man. 

Yen 251, Foi I mu&t to tlie giene -v^ode go. Pi ol and BIr W 
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, SHE. 

yf yo tako lioclc, it w no nodo 
8iicli wouk'K to say liy nvo; 

For oft yo piaycd, and assayed, 

Or I 3 nm fovod, |iard6 
xlnd ikoiip,li'-'Uiat’ I of aimooatry 
A baioiis datiglitoi bo, 

Yet liavo you ]uoved lun\o I you loved 
A squyer of love dogi6, 2 t '0 

And ovoi .shall, U’hat.so bolall; 

To dy thorfoio ^ auono, 

For, in my inyndo, of all mankyndo 
I love but you alone. 

-r 

II K1 

A baion.s chydde to be boiiyldo' i<w, 

It wore a <'urs('d dodi) , 

To 1)0 feh\\vo witli uu outlaw u! 

Alnnglity God foibedt)! 

Yet botor wore, the pore squybro 

Alone to forest yedo, 'e?() 

Than ye sholde say another day, 

That, by my oui st'd dodo. 

Ye were betray’d Whoiforo, good niayd, 

Tho best rode that I can, 

Is, that I to tho greno wodc go,,. ere 

Alone, a banj^bhed man. 

SHE. 

^■Whatever bofall, I never shall 
Of this thyng you ujibrayd • 

Yer 253 , yH m Oainb u)\\y I\'U\n |)8 iln 2 () 2 , ily with binii 

JSditoi's MS --Ym 278 , t)utht,i}(l* Fiol and Mt W, 

* % a, fox iks cau 8 o, though 1 woxc to ib ioi huvuig hiveti you. 
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But yf ye go, and icve me so, 

Than have ye me beticfyd 28 o 

Bomemhei you wcle, IioaVo that yo dole, 

Foi, yf ye, as yo sayd, « 

Bo so unkynde, to love, bohyndc, 

Yoiu love, the Not-bro^roo Mayd, 

Tiust me tiuly, that I shall dy 285 

Sono aftci ye bn gone , 

For, m my mjmdo, of all manlcynde 
I love bijt you alone 

HE. 

Yf that ye went, ye sholde repent, 

For m the fOiest ho we sso 

I Irave f)mvayod me of a mayd, 

Wliom I lovQ. more than you. 

Another fayibie than ever ye were, 

I dare it wole avowe. 

And of you botho eche sholde be mothe 296 
With other, as I tiowe 
It weie myne cse, to lyvo m pese. 

So wyH I, yf I can; 

Whcrfoie I to the wodo wyll go. 

Alone, a banyshed man. soo 

SHE. 

Though m the wode I imdyistode 
Ye had a paiamcfor. 

All tins may nought remove my though!^ 

But that I wdl be your 

And she shall fynde me soft, and kynde, zos 
And courteys every horn, 

Ver 282, je be as Kol and Mi W — Yeu 283, Yo were nnkjnde lo levo 
mo bebymlc. and Mi W 

VOL II 


0 
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Glad to Mfyll all tliat slic tyjU 
Coimnaundo uiO to my ]H)\vor 
Foi had yo, lo, aiilmiidiod mo, 

[Of them 1 woldo bo one, | sio 

For, ill my myiidc, of all maidcyndc 
1 loYO buloyou alone, 

HE. , 

Myno owne doro love, I so tho piovo 
That ye bo kyndo, and true, 

Of maydo, and wyfo, in all my lyfo, 8i6 

Tho best that erer I knewo. 

Be meiy and glad, be no moio sad, 

The case is chauugod uowQ, 

Foi it wore iTithc, that, foi your truthc, ^ 

Yo sholdo have cause to lowo 320 

Bo nat dismayed, u hatsocvbi Isayd 
To you, whan I began ; 

I wyll nat to tho gi ciio wodo go, 

I am no banysliod man. 

SHE. 

Those tydings bo moro gladd to mo, 82 s 

Than to bo made a queue, 

Yf I wore suio thoy sholdo endure: 

But it is often seno, 

Whan mon wyll bioke promyso,4hey speko 
Tho wordds on tho splono sso 

Ye^shape some wylo mb to bogylo, 

^n^^stelo from mo, I wono . 

'fit’kan, were tho case worse than it was, 

And I more wo-bogono ; 

Ver. 810, So the EdUoi’s MS All fte pirated oopiea tfliid, 

1 ct wht 1 tso thftt; (jno « 

Ver. 318, of all. Trol. ond Mi AV—Ver, 826, gladder, IToI. and Mr, AV. 
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For, in my mynde, of all mankynde 335 

I^iove but you lylone. 

HEmi 

Ye shall nat node fuitlior to drede , 

I wyll nat dyspaihge 
You, (God defend') sytli ye descend 
Of so gieto a l;^ihge. 340 

Nowe undyrstande , to Westmarlande, 

Which la, myne heiytage, 

I wyll you brynge , and with a rynge, 

By way of maryage 

I wyll you take, and lady make, 345 

As shortely'as I San 
Thus have you won an erlys son. 

And not a banyshed man. 

AUTHOE 

Here may ye se, that women be 

In love, meke, kynde, and stable ; 36 u 

Late never man reprove them than. 

Or call them vaiiable, 

But, rather, pi ay God, that we may 
To them be comfortable , 

Which sometyme proveth such, as he loveth, 365 
Yf they be charytable 
For syth men wolde that women sholde 
Bo meke to then*' each one ; 

Moche more ought they to*" God obey. 

And serve but hym alone. 86 0 

Vcr 340, grete lynyage Pro! and Sir W — ^Yer 347, Then have. Prol — • 
Yer 348, And no banyshed Piol and Mi W — ^Yer 352, This line wanting 
ixiPiol and Ml W — Yer 355, proved-J^loved Piol and Mr W* — Ib as loveth 
Camb -—Yer 357, Porseth Piol. and Mr. W. 
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VIT 

A r.ALET P.Y/rllE EMIL IlTYEfiS. 

Tho amuiblo h'^hi in \OiiHi the clrvi<uH('i ol Anthony WhImIIo, tbo illanl 
Tiiailllneis, Ins bmi pl**^od bfthe t'b%uit alilhoi oi ibo U\i!al oC Knblo 
WiileiH,’ ^ mteie‘-tq iw lu n hakvoi (oil lu)ni \m pini It H prosimiod iluneluu* 
that the uiscitiou ol thin bttiV^oouct ^vlll bo panloiUMl, tbout!;h it iShuiiM not 
be foinul to iuue mm h pootlcBl meiit It is the only oii^imil poem known ol 
that iioblemdu’s, his moio volunmnnis ■vvoiks 1101104 only timi lutimis And 
it wo considci tint i( was wiiUon (luiiinj; his oiuol oonluunnoiit lu romlut 
castlo a shoit linio bdoic lus exeeuliou tii 1 18 b it givo'^m a hne piotiiio of tho 
composiue and steadiness with wdiioh tins stout e.ul bohokl hia ‘ippioaclunfif 
hue 

This bnllatl we owe to Uouso, a contempoiaiy hisloiuin, who seems to have 
copied It fiom the EiuTs own handwiitm<^ Mu tempoie^’siys this wriUn, 
‘nicaicorutioms apml rontoin liatluin eduiu uniim Balot in au^hem, nt nuhi 
monstiatuui ost, quod suhseipntin suh lus veibis" ^mu Uifiaf nuuinn0,’ 

Ilossi Hist 8\o 2 Edit p till In Ibnise the 2d staii/n, ih iinpoilmt, 
Imt the dolmts nio heie supplied bom a moio poilett copy piinlod in ‘Amient 
(Songs, ( 10 m tho lime ol K Hen TII to the Ibw4iitmn,’ page 87 

This JiUlo piece, whidi peih ips ought lathei to ha^e been luinted m stan^'ns 
of eight shoifc lines, is wuiteii m nmlatiou ol a poem of Cbaueei’s, that wdl 
bo fuiiiul m Uiiy’s Edit 1721, p 1)55, be'umnng thus 

* Alone In tlumj^litpUInjnit, 

Anrt soro inj?, AU (l« Hokla 

My rnnoiulnyhm Of iny IWjng 
My death whhying Uotlm uly luul lato 

Infortimato is so iny tata 
Ihat w oto j 0 w Imt, Out of incbiuo 
Hy lift I Imto, Tims dfspeiata 
In stich pule estate, Boo I endure, tlfeo * 

SuMWHAT miisyng, And nioio iiioniyiig, 

In romombimg Tlio unstydfastnea; 

This world being Of such wheljiig, 

Me contiarioDg, Whai; may 1 gesso 1 

^fero dowtlos, Bcmodilos, b 

Is now to sose My wofulLchannco, 

[For unlcyndnoss, Witliouion loss, 

And no redress, Mo doth avanneo, 

^ Iloiaoe alpoIo,*-E 3 > 
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Witli clisplesaunco. To my giovauiicQ, 

And no siuaimce Of lemedy ] lo 

Lo p. tins tiaunco, Now*m substaunce, 

Snell IS my dawnce, ^yllyng to dye 

Mo tliynkys tiidy, Eowiidyn fjjpi I, 

And tliat gietlj^', To bo egntont* 

Seyng playnly, Fpitimo dotb wiy is 

All contraiy Fiom myn entoiit. 

My lyff lont Me to on mtont, 

Hytt IS ny spent. Welcome fortune' 

But I ne went Tims to be sbent, 

But slio lilt ment. Such is lim won 20 


VIII. 

CUPID’S ASSAULT BY LORD VAUX 

The leTdei ^m 11 think that infant Poetiy grev apace between the tunes of 
Ilucis aiidTaux, though ncaily oontcmpoiaiich, if the following song is the 
composition of tint Sn NiclioLis (aftei wauls Loicl) Y xu\, who was the bhinmg 
oiparacnfc of the ( oiiit of Ilcmy YII and died in the ytai 1520 
And yet to tins Loid it is attiibuted by Pulteubam m his ‘Ait of Eng 
Poesie, 1589, 4to ' a wntex commonly well infoimed take the passage at 
huge ‘ In this hguie [Counteifait ActionJ the Loul Nicholas Yau\, a noble 
gcntlemin and much delighted m \ulgai making, and a man otlieiwise of no 
great Icaiuing, but haxing heicm a maivelous facilitie, mule a difetic lepie- 
hentmg the BatUyle and Assault of Oupide, so excellently well, as foi the 
gallant and piopie application of his Motion in e^eiypait, I cannot choose but 
set dowiiG the gieatest pait of his ditty, for m tiuth it cannot be amended 

“Wlien Cupid scaled^” &c ’ p 200 For a faithci account of Nicholas 

Loid Yaux, see Mi Walpole’s Noble Authors, Yol I 
The following copy is punted fii5m the fixst Edit of Suiroy’s Poems, 1557, 
410 See auothei song of Loid Yaux’s m tl?^ piececlmg Yol Bo^k II No II 

Whex Cupide scaled fiist the foit, 

Wherein my hart lay wounded sore , 

The batiy was of such a sort. 

That I ipust yolclo or dio thorfore 

Vei 16, That foiUine Eoasi Ilibt — -Yei 19, went, i e weened 
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Tliovo sawcT 1 Love upon ilic wa,ll, e 

II ow lie luH bamior (bd • 

Alamio' alamo I bo gaii Lo ca,ll 
And bad bia scutdioma kopo aiay. 

Tbo armos, ■wlucb ibn,t (\i])ido bare, 

Wero pcarcod liartoa with toarcs boapTont, lo 
In silver and sablo to deojiaio 

Tbo stodfast love, bo abvarjos moot 

Tbcie might you sc lus band alkdrost 
In coloms like to wbito and blackc, 

Witb powder and witli pcllotos picst ic 

Tp bung tbo foit to s^poilo and sacke. 

Good-wyll, tbo maistor of tbo sbot, 

Stodo in tbo iain})iro brave and proudo, 

For Spence of pondei bo s])au)d not 
Assanltl aasaultl to eiyo aloudo. 20 

Tbero might you bcaro tbo caimons roro; 

Echo pcco disobaigod,a lovers loko; 

Which bad tbo powoi to rent, and tore 
In any place wboroas they toko. 

And oven witb tbo tnimpottos sowno 25 

Tbo soabng ladders voio up sot, 

And Beautie walked up and dojtvno, 

With bow in band, ai^d arrowos wbot 

Then bjst Desno began tp scale, 

-^And shrouded him under [lus] targo; so 
As ono tbo worthiest of them all, 

And aptost foi to giro tbo obaigo. 

Vsr SO, lioi. E(t, leer so. Kd. 108B. 
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Then pushed souldiois with their pikes, 

And halbeidos with handy stiokes. 

The aigabushc ui neshe it lightes, 35 

And duns the ayio ^yith misty smokos 

And, as it is tho souldiors'iise#* 

When shot and powdoi gins to want, 

I hanged up my flaggo of tiuce. 

And pleaded up foi my hvbs giant 40 

When ran% thus had made hei bieche. 

And Beauty enti ed with hei band, 

With bagge and baggage, sely wretch, 

I yelded into Beauties hand 

Then Beautie bad to blow retiote, 45 

And every sbuldier to retuo. 

And mercy wylkd with spede to fet 
Me captive boimd as prisonei. 

‘ Madame,' quoth I, ‘ sith that this day 

Hath seived you at all assayes, so 

I yold to you without delay ' 

Here of the foitiesse all the kayes 

And sith that I have ben the maike, 

At whom you shot at with your eye, 

Nedes mus^you with your handy waike, ss 
Or salve my soid, 01 let^me die ’ 

Since the foregoing song was fust punted off, leas^fs hai?|^uued, 
^hich incline me to helie\e that Loid Vaux the poet not the 
Lis Vaux, who died in 1623, ^but lathci a successoi ot lus m the title Foi in 
the hist place it is lemaikahle that all the old wiiteis mention Lord Vaiix, the 
poet, as contempoiaiy oi latliei postei^oi to Sn Thomas Wjat, and the E of 
Surrey, neither of whieh made any hgiue till long aftei the death of the 
histLoid Nicholas Vaux* XUua Putteuiiam m his ^Ait of English Poesie, 
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1589 ’ in p 4B, HIsoKoti^ uliK^In flio laflei oinl of ^amo 

ui^iio [Ifoniv A'‘iirj spioiij* up a now ooinpin;y ol oouitiy M ikoi^, 
[pooisj ol whom Bu Tluunis W^^Jt th’ olda, ,uul Homy Kul ot iSum'y wtno 
tiu'lwo cluoltaino^, ’vvho h uinix i\r\ uI(MlnUo lUho, nuil llioio t initnlllu' sweet 
and stalely me ismes lud stile ol tltfj ftaleni poesio ^leatly polislud om 
Hide and homely m.imici ol Mih^aKtioesio . In the sime time, oi not 
lotiu ^^Itei was tho Loul Nidmlas Vaux, i mm ormmli lanliue m miI«> u 
indvim^s — Webhe m hjw Mliseom^e oi Kim!t»h INietne,’ 1 >St>, i notes them 
m the follow tnj^ (u dll, * nio K of vSuue)^ tho Loid Yiu\, Hoiton, Hiisiow ’ 
And (listmmic, m the phiee quoteil m tho 1st \oI ol this woik | B 11 Mo 

II ] men turns Loid yau\ litei Huiiey •^V[’nn, the side lud mensmei ol 

Ltml VaiiVs pieces boom too Kihned nid pohshed lui the a'*e ol Hem y Vi! 
and latliei losomhle the binootlnioss and haumm) ol !Hmim and Ihm 
the Hide niche ol Bkellon ind lUwcs But wh it puls the niaUt i out ol nil 
douht, in tho Ihitish Museiiui is i copy ol lus poem, lothe IhU I tlul lo\e,’ 
[ltd \ol I nhi bupi {] "With this title, ‘A d>ltYC oi bomd made hy the Ia>id 
Vans, m the tune oi the noble Queue Alaijo, lepieseiitim* the image ol Death ’ 
Hail iMfeS No 1703, § 25 

It jsoMdeiit thentleit Loid Vaii\ the poet was not he tint llouiished m 
the remii ol Feniy \ \] hut eitlici his soiipoi giamlson and jet aeuuduip, to 
Ducnlalc’s ILuonage, the ioimei w is named Thomas, and the htiei William 
hut this dilheully is not uieil, loi none ol the old wideis meutiof the dms« 
turn name ol (he poelie Loid Vau\**, exeejit Puitenham, ami it is moie hkely * 
that he might be nuitdven m that land’s uame,^hau in the tmm m whuh be 
lived, who was w ueaily Ins (outemjjoi in 

Ttmmas laiid Vau\, ol Hauowdiu m Noilhamptoudme, was summoned to 
Paihament m 1531 When he died doe imi aitpeii, hut he piohihlj lived 
till the lattei end of Queen Maij’s leigu, «m<,e lus bou, Wilbam, was not 
summoned to pail till the last jeai ol that leiga, ui 1558 This faml dmd 
in 1595 8ee Dugdale, V IT p dOl - — Upon the vilude I am umhueil to 
believe that Loid Thomas waB the Poet, 


IX. 

SIR ALBINGAR. 

r 

This old Mraloits logmd is g'vmi Iiom tho Uditoi’H foUii MS. with omiuHi- 
tiu.ll oinei»(J.itioti^ and tho inseilion ol wino (idditional st.inssas to mtimly and 
complq^he story 

It li.xs howi sitgspslrd to the Editor, that tho !i)ithor of this pooiu homus to 
Imro had lu his cyp tho stoiy ot Guiihilda, who is aometimos oallud Elwinor, 
and w.is itniuicd to tho Empeior (hcio^oalk'd Kinp) Konry 

If 9 ComposHlona in I'liKltah -J In Ulo ParaatBo of nnluly BoyIbok, Jiiua, hn!« laUsit 
stmuJy <l ml Vnujc itio tldu ' 
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OuB long lie kept a false stow^iide, 

Su Alduigar tlicj lum (iall; 

A falser stoiraid than hc^was one, 

Scivde not in bower nbi .hall 

He woldo have lajno by onr c^iclyo quoene, 6 
Her dccro woisliippo to betiaye. 

Oin qncone she was a good woin^n, 

And cveimoie said Inin nayo 

Sir Aldingat was wiotlio in liis mind. 

With her hoe was nevei content, lo 

Till tiaiteious ineanes he colde devyse. 

In a fyor to have her bient 

There came a lazai to the longs gate, 

A lazai both blmde and lame 

ft 

He tooke the lazar upon his backo, is 

Him on the qneenes bed has layne. 

‘ Lye still, lazk', wheras thou lyest, 

Looko thou goe not hence away , 

He make thee a whole man and a soimd 

In two howeis of the day/^ 20 

Then went Inm forth su Aldmgar, 

And hyed him to om long 

‘ If I might have giace, as I have space, 

Sad tydmgs I could bimg/ 

‘ Say on, say on, sn Aldmg’ir, 26 

Saye on the soothe to meo/ 

‘ Om* queone hath chosen a new new love, 

And sheo will have none of thee. 

I* 

1 He probably msmu^c^ that ibe kmg sbould \ml him by hia powci of 
uchmg foi the King’s Evil 
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If slioo liad (iliowoii a liglii ftood Iviiiglil., 

The losao liad (boouo ]iof , no 

Blit slio liaili cliofio hoi a lazai niaa, 

A lazax both hlfijdo and Luuo.’ 

‘If tlna boiixvuo,'fchdii Alditii!;ar, 

Tho tyduig thou tellorfL io in<', 

Tlicn will I make iboo IV I'lcli nob kiughi, ■" 3o 
Eiob both of goldo and too. 

But if it bo false, su Aldiiij^ai, 

As God iiowo grant it boo' 

Thy body, I sweat o by tho Iiolyo lood. 

Shall hang on tho gnllows tree/ 4o 

Ho broiiglit out king to tho qiiooiios chauib5i, 
And opoiid io limi the doi o. 

‘Alodlyo love,’ king Uany says, 

‘For our tiuoeno datiio Fluiorol 

If thou woro a man, as tliou art nouo, *.46 
Hero on my swoid thoust dyo; 

But a payro of now gallowcs shall bo built, 

And thoro slialt thou hang on hyo/ 

Forth then hyod oui king, I W 3 ’'sso, 

And an angry man was hoq , ' eo 

And soono ho found qiiooiio lilliuoro. 

That biido sce blight of bloc. 

Now God yon save, our quoono, madaine, 

And Christ you save and soo; 

Hooro you have choson a nowo nowo lo?o, 

And you will have none of moo. 


66 
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If you liad olioson a light good hnight, 

Tho Icsse had bean youp shame 

But you have chose you si lazai man, 

A lazai both bhndo apd lamo 6 o 

Hicifoie a fyoi thoic shall 1)0 b»ilt. 

And bicnt all shalt thou bee ’ 

Now out alackol’c said our comly queenc, 

‘ Sir Aldmgai ’s false to mee 

Now out alScket’ sayd om.’ comlye queone, es 
‘My lieait with giiefe will blast. 

I had thought swevens had never been tiue, 

I have proved thepi true at last 

I dieamt in my sweven on thursday eve. 

In my bed wheias I laye, 70 

I dreamt a grype and a grimlie beast 
Had cairyed my crowne awaye , 

My goigett and my kntle of golde. 

And all my fane head-geere. 

And he wold won ye me with his tush rs 

And to his nest y-beaie. 

Savmg theie came a htle [giay] hawke, 

A merlm him they call. 

Which untSl.the grounde did strilce the giypc. 
That dead he dovpie did fall so 

Giffe I were a man, as now I am none, 

A batteE wold I piove, 

To figlit with that traitoi Aldmgar ; 

Att him I cast my glove. 


Ycr 77, eoe below, ^ci 137, 
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But peeing hue ,ibIo uoe battcll to iiuilvo, 
My liogo, gnn''t mo o kiuglit 

To tight with tluio Liiutor Aldiiigiu, 

To mamlcUiuvuif! m my nglit/ 

‘Now foilftdiyob' 1 uill givo thoo 
To sooko tlioo a kiuglii tlu'iiii 

If thou iiml uot a kmgltfe m t'oily dayoH 
Tliy Lodyo it miibt broiiu ' 

Tlieu shoo scut oast, aud slice s('ut west. 
By north aud soutli Iicdcom' 

But ncvoi a (‘liampiou coldo slu' (iiiil, 
Woldo iiglit with kitight goo kcoiic 

Now twenty d.U('s ikho s|iont and gone, 
Noe lu'ljH' iluMc miglit lu* liad, 

Many a teau' sliinl om eonu'l_)c nuecuu 
Aud aye her halt avuh sad 

Then came ono of tho qut'uui'S damsMIcs, 
Aud kuolt upon her kiici', 

‘ Ghoiu-o up, choaro up, my giaoious dinue, 
I tiust yot helpo may ho: 

Aud hero I aviU inako mmc ai^oivo, 

And with tho samo mo hiudo'; 

That never will I rctuisi to tlieo, 

Till I some Ifclpo may fiudo ' 

Then forth she rode ou a faiio pal fifty o 
Oor hdl and dale ahout: 

But iiovor a champion coldo slm imdo, 
Woldo figlito with that knight ao stout. 
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And iiO'\ro tlio dayo dicwo on a pace, , 
Wlioii om good q^ioono must dye , 

All woG-begono was tliat^ano dainsdllo, 
Wlion slio found no lidp© was nyo. 

All woc-bogono was fcliat fane d€niselle. 
And tlio salt tcaios foil from lioi cyo 
Wlicn lo' as slio lodo by a iircis side, 

She met witli a tmyo boyo. 

A tmye boye sbo mette, God wot, 

All clad m mantle of golde, 

He seemed noe more m mans lilcenbsse, 
Then a child© of fdUr yeeie olde. 

‘ Wliy giieyo yoiji, damselle faare/ he sayd, 
‘And what doth cause you moane'^'’ 

The damseU scant wolde deigne a looke, 

But fast she pneked on. 

‘Yet turn agame, thou fane damselle, 

And gTeete thy quecne fiom mco" 

When bale is att hyest, booto is nyest, 

Howe helpe enouglie may bee. 

Bid hei rememboi what she dreamt 
In her bed(i) whoias sheo laye, 

How when the giypoi, and the gumly boast 
Wolde haye cairiod her crowne awaye. 

Even then there, came tlio little giay hawdeo. 
And saved her from Ins clawes 
Then bidd the queono be meriy at hart, 

Eor heaven will sonde her cause/ 
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Baek.tlion rodo iliat fauo daniKello, 

And lior Lart A lopt for glco . 

And when slio ioid lioi gianouK daino 
A gladd woiuau>-thon wart rtlu'O 

But -wIiciAlio appointed day was oonio, nn 
No helpo apjicarcd iiyo : 

Tlion woeful, woeful wa"^ lior hart. 

And the toaios stood in lior eye 

And noAYO a fyer w^as liuilt.of wood, 

And a stake was made of tioo, ico 

And now queenc Ehuoi foitli ivas led, 

A soiiowiul siglit to see.'' 

Tliroo tunes tlio koianlt lia warod lus liand, 

And tin GO tunes sjmko on liyo. 

‘ GifPany good kniglit will fiaido this danio, ir>5 
Como forth, or shoo must dye/ 

No knight stood forth, no knight Lhoro camo,' 

No helpo appeal od nyo* 

And now tho fyor was lighted up, 

Queen Elinor she must dye. ico 

And now tho fyer was lighted up, 

As hot as hot might boo, 

Wlion iiding u])on a little wluto stood, 

The tinyo hoy they see 

‘Away with that stake, away with those brands, ic6 
And loose our coniolyo quoone : 

I am come to tight with sir Ayingar, 

And proTO luin a traitor koono/ 
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Fortho tlien stood su Aldmgai, 

But wlion ho saw jfehe chyldo, iro 

IIo laughed, and scofled, ^fad turned his hacke. 
And weened he had boon*beguylde 

‘ Now turne, now tuine thee* Al&igar, 

And eyther fighto or flee , 

’I trust that I shall 'Uvenge the wronge, irs 
Thoughe I am so small to see ’ 

The boye pulld forth a well good sworde 
So gilt it dazzled the ee, 

The first stioke stiioken at Aldmgar 

Smote off* hisleggs'Tiy the knee 180 

* Stand up, stand-,up, thou false traitbr. 

And fight upon thy feete. 

For and thou thrive, as thou begm’st, 

Of height woe shall be meete ’ 

‘ A pi lost, a priest,’ sayes Aldmgar, 186 

* While I am a man alive 
A priest, a piiest,’ sayes Aldmgar, 

‘ Me for to houzle and slirive. 

I wolde havp lame by our comhe queene, 

Bot shoe wolde never consent, i9o 

Then I thought to betiaye her unto our kmge 
In a fyer to have her brent 

There came a laaar to the kings gates, 

A lazar both blmd apd lame 
I tooke the lazar upon my backe. 

And on her bedd had him layne. 


196 
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Tlienrianne I to oui comlyo king, 

Tlicso tidings doie ta^toll 

Blit evei alacke''’'Sayes Aklingar, 

‘ Falsing iievei doth well 

Foigive, foigive me, qiieono, madaine, 

The shoit time I must live ^ 

‘ Fowe Chiist foigive thee, Aldmgai, 

As fieely I foigive ’ 

r- 

‘Heie take thy queenc, oiu lang Harryb, 
And love her as thy life, 

For nevei had a king m Chiistentye, 

"a tiller and fauci wife ^ ' 

King Hem ye lan to claspe his queone. 
And loosed hei full sono 

Then tmnd to look foi the tmyo hoyo , 

- — The hoye was vanisht and gone 

But first he had touchd tlie lazai man, 
And stroakt him with his hand: 

The lazai luidei the gallowos tiee 
All whole and sounde did stand 

The lazar undoi the gallowes tree 
Was comely e, straight and- tall, 

Kmg Hem ye made km his head stewhido 
To wayte withinn his haU 
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.X. 

THE GABEELUNZIE MAN. 

A SCOTTISH *SOHG. 

Tiachtion informs us that the author of this Song wjik K James V of Scot- 
land This prince (whose chaiacter for ifvit and libertinism beais a gieat 
lesemblance to that of his gay successor Cbailes II ) Tvas noted for strollmg 
abou#his dominions m disgTii'^e,^ ^nd foi hisfiequent gallantiies witii coixntiy 
girls Two adventmes of this Lind he hath celebiated ivith his own pen, viz 
m this ballad of ‘ The Gabeilunzie Man ’ and m another intitied ‘ The Jolly 
Beggar,’ begimung thus 

Tliair was^joliie beggar, and a begging he was boun. 

And he tuiL up his quarters into a land’art toun 

Fa, la, la, &c 

It seems to be the latter of these ballads (which was too licentious to be 
admitted into this collection) that is meant in the Catalogue ot Koyal and 
Noble Authors, 2 wheie the ingenious filter remarks, that there is sometbmg 
veiy ludicrous m the young Oman’s distress when she thought her first 
fa\ oui had flfeen thtown away upon a beggar 
Bp Tamiei has attributed James V the celebiated ballad of ‘ Christ's 
Kirk on the Green,’ which is ascribed to K James I in Banaatyne’s MS 
wntten in 1568 And notwithstanding that authonty, the Editor of this book 
IS of opinion that Bp Tanner T\as right 
E James V died Dee. 13th, 1542, aged 33 

The pauky auld Carle came otu tie lee 
Wi’ mony good-eens and days to mee, 

Saying, ‘ Goodwife, foi yom coiudesie. 

Will ye lodge a silly pool man^' 

The mght was canid, the carle was wat, 5 

And down ayont the mgle he sat. 

My dochter^ shoulders he gan to clap. 

And cadgiy lanted and sang 

‘0 wowt’ quo he, ‘were I gis fiee. 

As first when I saw this countne, 10 

How blyth and^eny wad I beet 
And I wad nevir thmk lang ’ 

1 of a tinker, beggjy:, &c Thus he used to visit a smith’s daughter at 
Niddiy, neai Edinburgh — ^ Tol II p 203 

YOL IL D 
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'He grew canty, and slio glow fain, 

But little did liei .aidd n^iimy kon 
Wliat tliii slco twa togitliei weie say’ii, is 

When woomg.tlioy Avoie sa thiang 

‘And O'’ (yio ho, ‘ann ye atci'o as black. 

As evil the cioivn of youi dadyes hat, 

Tis I wad lay thee by niy back, 

And aiva wi’ me thou sould gang ’ 20 

‘And O'’ t^iioth she, ‘aim I weio as white. 

As evn the snaw lay on the dilte, 
lid clad me biaw, and lady-hko. 

And awa with thee Ild gang ’ 

Between the twa was made a plot, 25 

They laisea wee bcfoio the cock, “ 

And wyliely they shot the lock. 

And fast to the bent aio they gane 
Up the mom the auld wife laise. 

And at hoi leismo put on her claiths, 30 

Syne to die servants bed she gacs 
To speir foi the sdly poor man. 

She gaed to the bed, whan the beggar lay, 

The strae w^as canid, he was away. 

She clapt hei hands, ciyd, ‘Diilefii’ day’ 35 
For some of our geir ivill bo gane ’ 

Some ran to coffei, and some to kist. 

But nought was stown“that could be mist 
She dancid her lane, cryd, ‘ Piaise bo blest, 

''I iiave lodge! a leal poor man. 40 

Since naithmgs awa,^as we can learn. 

The knns to kirn, and milk to .earn, 

Vei 29, The Cailme Otlxei copies. 
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Gae butt tbe bouse, lass, and waken my 
baun. 

And bid ber come quickly ben,' 

Tbe seivant gaed wboie tbe docbter lay, 45 
Tbe sheets was cauld, abe.was^way. 

And fast to ber goodwife can say, 

‘ Sbos aff witb tbe gabeilunzie-man ’ 

‘ 0 fy gar nde, and fy gar rm. 

And bast je, find these traitois agen, so 

Foi sbees be bmnt, and bees be slein, 

Tbe woaiyfou gabeilunzie-man ’ 

Some lade upo boise, some ran a fit, 

The wife was wood, and out o’ bei wit, 

Sbfe could na gang, nor yet could she sit, 

But ay did caise and did ban 

Mean time far bind out owie tbe lee, 

Fu’ snug m a glen, wbeie nanu could see, 

Tbe twa, with londhe sport and glee. 

Cut fiae a new cheese a whang so 

Tbe piiTmg was gudo, it pleas'd them baitli. 

To lo’e hei foi ay, be gae ber bis aitb 
Quo she, ‘ to leare thee, I will be laitb, 

My wmsoine gaberlmizie-man 

0 kend my mmny I W'ere mu’ you, ss 

lUfardly wad she cifOok her mou, 

Sic a poor man sbeld nevir* trow, 

Aftir tbe gaberlunzie-mon ’ 

‘My dear,’ quo 'be, ‘yee’re yet owre yonge, 

And bae na leaint tb® beggars tonge, 7o 

To foUow me frae toim to toun, 
i^d came tbe gaberlunzie on.’ 
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‘ Wi’ Icjiuk and keel. 111 wm yoiu’ bioad. 

And spindles and wlioilos foi tliom wlia need, 
Whilk is a gentil tl/ide indeed 75 

Tlie gabeilunzie to came — o 
111 bow my log and crook my knee, 

And diaw ^blacl?; clout owie my ee, 

A ciiple 01 blind tliey will can me 

Wlnle we sail smg and'be mciiic — o so 


XI 

OX THOMAS LORD CROMWELL 

It IS ever tne fate of a disgiacecl to b(» forsaken by his hionds, and 

insulted by Ins enemies, alwajs reckoning among the lattei the giddy incon- 
stant multitude We ha\e heic a spuiii at fallen gicatncssrfiom some angiy 
paiti&an of declining popeiy, who could no\e:j^ forgive the downfall ol thou 
Diana, and loss of then ciaft The ballad seems to have been corapobcd be- 
tween the time ofCiomwelPs commitment to the Tow ci, June 11, 1540, and 
that of Ins being beheaded July 28, following A slioit interval I but lloniy’s 
passion foi Cathaime How aid would admit of no delay. Notwithstanding 
om libellei, Cromwell had many excellent qualities , his gieafc fault was too 
much obsequiousness to the arbitral y will of his master , but let it be consi- 
deied that this mastei had raised him fiom obsouiity, and that the high-boin 
nobility had shewn luin the way in eveiy kind of mean and seivile compliance 

The original copy punted at London in 1640, is intitled, ‘ A newe ballade 

made of Thomas Criimwel, called TioUe on away ’ To it is piehxed this 
distich by way of bin then, 

Trolle on iwvay, troll e on awayo 

Synge Reave and liowe rombclow© trolle on away 

Both man and cliylde is glad to beie teH 
Of that false traytoure Thomas Crnmwell, 

Xow that be is set to learn6,to spell 

Synge trolle on away. 

When fortune lokyd the[e] m thy face. 

Thou haddyst fayre tyme, hnt thou lackydyst grace , 6 
Thy cofeis with golde thou fyllydst a pace 

Synge, &c. 
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Botli plate and clialyb came to tliy tyst, . 

Thou lockydst them vp^wheienio man Avyst, 

Tyll m the kyngcs tiea&om’e luche thmges ■^eie mj^st 

Sjmge, &c 

Both cinst and ciumme came thorowe thy handeg, lo 
Thy moichaundyse sayled over the sandes, 

TliGifoio nowo thou ait layde fa&t m bandes 

Synge, &c 

Fyistc when k}Tigo Hemy, God sane his giace’ 
Peiceyud myschefe kyndlyd m thv face, 

Then it was tyme to pm chase the[e] a place is 

Sjmge, &c 

Hys giace was euei,of gentyll natme, 

Monyd with petye, and made the[e] hys semytuie. 
But thou, as a wietche, suche thuiges dyd piocuie 

Spigc, &c. 

Tliou dyd not remombie, false heiotyke. 

One God, one fa3’’th, and one kynge catholyke, 20 
Foi thou hast bene so long a &c3'fc>matyke 

S}mge, &c 

Thou woldyst not leainc to knowe these thie. 

But euei was fuU of imqmto 

Whcifoie ail this lande liathe ben tioubled with the[e] 

Synge, &o 



All they, that were, of the new trycke, 26 

Agaynst the chuiche thou baddest them stycke, 
Wheifoie nowo thou haste touchyd the quyeke 

Sjmge, &c 
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Botlie sacradnentes and saciamcntalles 
Thou Yi^oldyst not suffiie Avithm thy wallos , 

Noi lot vs pi aye foi allV^^iysten soulcs so 

Syngo, &c 

Of what genoiac^on thou wcie no tonge can toll, 
Wliythci of Chajune, oi Syschcinell, 

Oi else sent vs fiome the dcuyE of hell 

Syngo, &c 

Thou woldest neuor to veitue applye,^ 

But couetyd euei to clyinme to[o] hye, 35 

And nowe haste thou tiodden thy shoo awiye 

Synge, &c 

’\¥ho-so-euer dyd 'Winne thou woldc not lose, 
Whoifoic all Englando doth hatc'’thc[o], as I suppose, 
Bycause thou wast false to the icdolout loso, 

Syngo, &c 

Tliou myghtest have learned thy cloth to flocke 40 
Upon thy giesy fullers stocko , 

Wheifore lay downe thy heado vpon tins blocke 

Syngo, &c 

Yet sane that soule, tliat God hath bought. 

And for thy carcas care thou nought, r 

Let it snftie payne, as it hath wrought 45 

Synge, &c 


Gpd sajjp-d^g Heniy with all his power. 

And prynce Edwarde that goodly.flowre, 

Ver 32, i e Cam, oi Ishmael Se^ below, the Note, Book 11 No III 
stanza 3d — Y er 41^ Ciomwell’s fathei is geneially said to luvo been a Blaok- 
smith at Putney but the author of this Ballad would msinnate that either ho 
hnnself oi some of his ancestors were Fullers by tiade 
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Witli al liys loides o£ gieat Lonome 

S}Tige tioUe on a^mye, tiolle on away 
Hevye and liow iombel<»we tiolle on awaye 

The foiegoing piece gave use to a poetic contiovei^y, T\liich was 
carried on thioii[>li a sucGe«!''ion of ^^cven oj? eight^allids -vnitien for and 
against Loid Cionnvell Tiieoe me all piecened in the aidii\e^ ot the Ant’- 
qnaiian Society, in a laige fulio co^^ection of Proclamations, made in the 
Iteij:ns of El. Hen VIII £ Edw YI Q Maij, Q Eli/ K James I \o 


XII. 

HAEPALUS 

AN ANCIENT ENGLISH PASTORAL. 

This heantdul poem, -^thich is perhaps the fiist attempt at pastoral wilting 
in OUT language, is preserved fimong the ‘ Songs and Sonnettes of the Bail of 
Surrey,’ &c 4to m that pait of the collection, which consists of pieces by 
‘ Unceitain Auctoiirs ’ The«e poems were first published m 1557, ten \ears 
after that accomplished nobleman fell a victim to the tyiaiiny of Henrj YIII 
but it IS piesnmed most of them weie composed before the death of sn Thomas 
'W;yatt m 1541 See Surrey ’s Poems 

Though wiitten peilnps near half centary befoie the ‘ Shepherds Calen- 
dm,’ 1 this will be found fai feupenor to any of tho'^e Eclogues, iii natural 
iinaftected sentiments, m «iniplic ty of stjle, in flow of -veiaihccMon, and 
all othei beauties of pastoral poetiy SpuFei ought to ha\c piofited rioie 
by so evcellent a model 


Phtlida was a fane mayde, 

As fiesh^as any flowie, 

Wliom Haipalus tlie heidman piayde 
To be bis paiamow. 

Haipalus, and eke Coiin, 

Weie kerdm^n both yfeie 
And Phyhda could twist and spinne, 
And thorgto smg Adi cleie 

^ Fust published in 1579 
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But Ehylida was all t 6 coye, 

Foi Haipalus to win^e lo 

Foi Coim was licir onely joye, 

Wlio foist lier net a prnne 

How often^wouTd slie floweis tivinc, 

How often gailandes make 
Of couslips and of colombmej is 

And al foi Coim’s sake ’ 

But Coim, lie had haukes to luie. 

And foiced inoie the field 
Of loyeis lawo he toke no cuie, 

Foi once he was bogilde , 20 

Harpalus pioyailed nought, 

FIis laboui all was lost,'* 

Foi ho was faidc&t fiom hci thought, 

And yet he loyed her most. 

Theiefoie waxt he both pale and Icane, 25 
And diye as clot of clay 
His flesho it was consumed cleane , 

His eoloui gone away 

His beard it had not long be shaye, 

tlis heaio hong all unkempt;^ 30 

A man most fit eyen foi the gtaye 
"Whom spitefull lovo had spent, 

r 

BtsKsyes weie red, and all [foiewacht]. 

His face besprent with t^ares 
It semdo unhap had him long [hatcht]. 

In mids of his dispaires. 

Yer 33, &.c The coriections are from Ed 1574 ^ 


35 
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His clothes wGie blacke, and also bare , 
As one foilome •vyas he ^s, 

Upon his head alwayos 1^ ivaie 
A -vineath of wyllow tyee. 

His beastes he kept upon the h;^. 

And he sate in the dale , 

And thus mth sighes and sono'wes shnl, 
He gan to tell lus tale 

Oh Harpalus' (thus would he say) 
Unhappiest undei sunne > 

The cause of tlnne unhappy day. 

By love was'fiist feegimne 

For thou wente^ fiist by sute to seeke 
A tigre to make tame. 

That settes not by thy love a leeke , 

But makes thy giiefe her game 

As easy it weie for to convei’t 
The fiost mto [a] flame; 

As foi to tmne a fiowaide hert, 

"Whom thou so fame -vvouldst fiame 

Coim he hveth caielesse 
He leapes^among the leaves 

He Gates the fiutes pf thy redresse- 
Thou [leapst], he takes the sheaves. 

My beastes, a yrhyle your foode refiame. 
And haike your heidmans sounde * 

Whom spitofull love, alas i hath slame, 
Through-girt with many a wounde. 
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0 happy be ye, boastfes wilde, 

Tliat heie yoiv, pastipc takes 

1 se that ye be nu^ begildo 

Of these youi fipithfull makes 

The halt lie feccloth by the hmde 
The bucko haulo by the do 

The till tie dove is not tuikiude 
To Inm that loves hei so 

The ewe she hath by hei the lamme 
The yoiig cow hath the bidl 

The calfe ivith many a lusty lanibo 
Do fode then hunger full- 

r 

But, wel-awayi that natiup wrought 
Tho[e], Phyhda, so faiic 

Foi I may say that I have bought 
Tliy beauty all tb doaie 

What leason is that cmcltio 
With beautio should have park* 

Oi els that such gioat tyiamiy 
Should dwell in womans halt ”2 

I see therefoie to shape my death 
She ciuelly is piest, 

To th’ende that I may^want niy bioath 
My dayes been at the best 

0 Cupide, graunt this my request. 

And do not stoppe thme cares, 

That she may feele mthin hoi brest 
The pamos of my dispaires 
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Of Conn [who] is caiMesse, 

That she’ may ciayo her fee* 

As I have done in great J^tiesse, Oo 

That loved her faitlifully.. 

But smce that I shal die her slai^, 

Hei slave, and eke hei tluaU 
Write you, iny fiendes, upon my giavo 

Tins chaunce that is befall luo 

Heie heth unhappy Haipalus 
By craell love now slaine . 

Whom Phylida unjustly thus 
Hath mm’dred with disdame/ 


XIII 

EOBIN AM3 MAKYNE. 

AN ANCIENT SCOTTISH PASTORAL 

The palm of p'^stonl poe?y is hcie contested hr a cotemiOiniv wri+e^ vnth 
the author ot the foiegomg Tiie ciitics ill judge of then ie‘5|j£ctive meiits j 
but must make some allowance for the pieceding ballad, 'which is gueu 
simply, as it stands m the old editions wheieas tins, which follows, has been 
revised and amended tin oughoufc by Allan Eamsey, from whose ‘ Evei -Green ’ 
Tol I it IS here chief ! y printed The cunou:^ leader may however compile it 
With the more oiigmal copy, pi mted among ‘Ancient Scottidi Poems, from 
the MS of Geoige Bannatjne, 1508, Edmb 1770 12nio ’ Mr RobeifcHenij- 
son (to wdiom w^e aie indeb^ted fur this poem) appears to so much advantage 
among the writers of eclogue, that we aie sony we can gi\e little other 
account of him besides what is contained m the*followmg eloge, wntten by 
W Dunbar, a Scottish poet, who lived about the middle of the lOth c«^tury 

‘ In Damferhng', he [Death] hath tane Broun, 

With gude Mjr Roheit Heni'\3on ’ 

Indeed some little fuitliei ins;ight into the hi'?toiy of this Scottish bard is 
gained from the title prefixed to some oFhis poems pieserved in the Butish 
Bluseum , viz ‘ The inorall Fabillis of Esop compj lit be Maister Robert Henri- 
sonn, scolmaistcr of Diunfermlmg, 1571 * Haileian MSS 3865 § 1* 
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In Ramsay’s ‘Evcigieen,’ Tol I whence the above distich la e\tiactefl, 
are pieserved^'two othei little Done pieces by Ilenryson, the one mtitled 
‘ The Lyon and the Mouse , ’ t^ie othci, ‘'The gaimeiit ol gudo Ladyis ’ Some 
othei of Ins Poems may be seeiyii the ‘ Ancient Scottish Poems pimtcd fiom 
Bannatyne’s MS ’ abo\e rclenecl to 

r 

Robin sat on the gude giene lull, 

Keipaifil a ifoek of fie, 

Quhen miiiy Makyne said him till, 

‘ 0 Rohm row on mo 

I half thee liuvt haith loud and still, s 

Tim toivmonds twa oi tlne,,^ 

My dule in dcin hot gif thou dill. 

Doubtless hut dieid 111 die’ 

Rohm lephed, ‘Now fey the ludo, 

Naithing of hive I knaw, lo 

But keip my shcip undn yon wod 
Lo quhau they laik on law 
Quhat can have mait thee in thy miido. 

Thou Makyne to me schaw. 

Or quhat is luvo, oi to he hide 15 

Fam wald I leu that law ’ , 

‘ The law of luve gm thou wald leu, 

Tak than an A, B, C , 

Be heynd, comtas, and fair of foir, 

Wyse, haidy, kind and fiio, 20 

Sae that nao dangei do the den, 

Quhat dule in dein thou diie, 

Pi ess ay to plgis, and 'Myth appoir. 

Be patient and piivio ’ 

Rohm, he answert her aganie, 2S 

‘ I wat not quhahis luve, 

Ver 19, Bannatyne’s MS leads as above, heynd, not keynd, as in the 
Edmb edit 1770 —Ver 21, So that no danger Bannatyne’a MS 
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But I half maivel in ceitame 
Quliat makes tlio^ thus ■y^'anrufe 
The iveddei is fair, and I fain. 
My sheep gais hail ahijYej 
And sould we pley us on the plain. 
They wald us baith lepruVe/ ^ 

Eohin, tak tent unto my tale. 

And YTik all as I leid. 

And thou s*ll haif my heart all hale. 
Elk and my maiden-heid * 

Sen God, he sendis bute for bale. 

And for mmnmg remeid, 

Fdem with thee* hot gif I dale. 
Doubtless I am but deid/ 

‘ Makyne, to-mom be this ilk tyde. 
Gif ye will melt me hen-. 

Maybe my sheip may gang besyde, 
Quliyle we have hggd full nen ; 
But niaugie haif I, gif I byde, 

Eiae thay begin to steu, 

Quhat lyes on heai-t I wtU nocht hyd. 
Then, Makjme, mak gude cheir.’ 

‘Bobm, thoii leivs me of my lest; 

I luve hot thee alane ’ 

‘Makyne, adieu’ the sun goes west. 
The day is nen -hand gane ' 

‘ Bobm, m dule I am so drest. 

That luve wolf be my bane ’ 

‘ Makyn, gae luve quliah-eir ye hst. 
For leman'I Imd nane 
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‘ Eobm, I stand m sic a stylo, 

I sicli and tlii?,t full san ’ 

‘Makyno, I liav6,.benc lioic this quylc, 
At baxne I ivisb I woie ’ 

‘ Eobm, my limny, talk and smylo, 

Gif tliob will do nae man ’ 

‘ Mak}me, som otbei man bcguyle, 

Foi bamowaid I will faie ’ 

Syne Eobm on Ins ways ho went, 

As light as loif on tieo, 

But Makyno miiint and made lament, 
Scho tiow’d hmi non to see 
Eobm he biayd attow,}o the bent 
Then Makyno ciicd on hio, 

‘ Now may thou smg, foi I am shoht’ 
Quhat aihs luvo at nic^ 

Makyno went hame withoutou fail. 

And woiiylie could weip , 

Then Eobm m a full fair dale 
Assombht all his sheip 
Be that some pait of Makyno’s ail, 
Out-thiow Ins heart could cioip , 

Hu fast he followt to assail. 

And tiU hei tuke gudo keip 

‘ Abyd, abyd, thou fair Makyne^, 

A woid foi ony thing, 

Foi all my lu-ro, it sail be thyne, 
’"^.JS^ithouten departmg 
All hale thy heart foi till have myne, 
Is an my covetmg , 

My sheip to mom quhyle houias nyne, 
Wm need of nao keipmg 
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‘ Piobm, tbou hast heai J sung and say. 

In gects and storys auld,, so 

The man that will not wh^'n he may. 

Sail hare notht when he wald 
I pi ay to heaven haith mcht and day, 

Be eiked then caies sac chuld, 

That pi esses fiist with thee to play 95 

Be £01 lost, filth, 01 fanld’ 

‘ Makyne, the mcht is soft and diy. 

The wetCei waiin and fan*, 

And the gieno wod iicht non -hand by. 

To walk attowie all wheie 100 

Theie may nae j^ngltts us espy. 

That is m lure contiaii , 

Tlieim, Slakjnie, baith you and I 
Unseen may mak lepau ’ 

‘ Eobm, that waild is now away, los 

And <][uyt biocht till an end 
And nevu agam theieto, peifay. 

Sail it be as thou wend, 

Foi of my pam thou made but play , 

I woids m ram did spend 110 

As thou hast done, sae sail I say, 

Mmn on, I tlmik to mend ’ 

‘ Makyne, the Jiope of all my bed. 

My heart on thee is set, 

I M ereiman to thee be led, ' us 

Quhyle I may hve but lett, 

Never to fad as utheis fedl, 

Quhat giace so eir I got ’ 

Ver 99, Bannatyne’s M§ has -vtouI, not woud, as m Ed 1770 —Ver 117, 
Bannatyne’s MS reads as above feiU, not faill, as in Ed 1770 
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‘Eobm, mtb tlice I mcU not doill, 

Adieu, for tins wo met ’ 120 

Makyne went liamcwaid blytli enougli, 

Outowie tlic holtrs bau ; 

Pme Eobin mmnd, and Makyne leugb, 

Sclio sang, and be sicbt san 
And so left him bayth wo and wioucb, 125 
In doloi and m caie, 

Keijiand Ins beid undei a beuc^ 

Amang the lasby gair 


XW. 

GENTLE HEEDSMAN, TELL ’TO ME 

DIALOGUE BETWEEN A PILGEIm AND IIERDSMAN 

The scene of this bcantiful old ballul is Liul no.u Wahingbam, in Noifolk, 
Mheie was anciently an image of the Yngm famous o\ei all Em ope for 
the numeions pilgi images micle to it, and the gie it iiches it possessed Eias- 
mns has gi'icii a \eiy exact and hnmoious desoiiption of the siipeistitions 
piactised tlieie m liis time See his account of the Yiigo Paiathalassia, in Ins 
collo(iuy, mtitled, ‘ Peiegrmatio rehgionis eigo ’ lie tells ns, the iich odei- 
ings in sihei, gold, and piecious stones, that weie thcie shewn him, weie 
inci edible, theie being scarce a peison of any note m England, but what some 
time 01 othei paid aMSit, or sent a piesent to ‘ our lady ol Walsingham 
At the dissolution of the monasteiies in 1538, this splendid im ige, with another 
fiom Ipswicb, was earned to Chelsea, and tlieie buiiit in the piesence of com- 
missioneis , who, ne trust, did not bum the jewels and the fiueiy 

This poem is punted fiom a copy m the Editoi’s folio MS which had gieatly 
suffeied by the hand of time , but vestiges of sever*! of the lines lemaming, 
some conjectuial supplements have been attemptc^l, which, foi gieater exact- 
ness, are in this one ballad distinguished by Uahch 

^ Gentle beardsman, toll to me, 

"^f curtesy I tbee pi ay, 

XJnto tbe towne of Walsmgbam 
Wlucb is tbe ugl^t and loady way ’ 

^ See at the end of this ballad an account of the annual ofluinga of the Earls 
of Noithumberlaud. 
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‘ Unto tlie towne of Walbingliam 5 

The Tvay is haid for to be gon, 

And Teiiy ciooked are tl\9so jiathes 
For you to find out all alone.’ 

‘ Weeie the miles doubled thiise, 

Ajid the "way nevei soe dl, 10 

Itt M’eie not enough foi mme offence 
Itt 13 soe grievous and soe ill ’ 

‘ Thy yeeaies are young, thy face is fane. 

Thy mtts aie iveake, thy thoughts aie gieeiie; 

Time hath not given thee leave, as yett, is 
For to comimtt s(^gieat a sinne ’ 

‘Yes, heardsman, yes, soe woldest thou say. 

If thou knewest soe much as I ; 

My Witts, and thoughts, and all the lest, 

Have well deserved for to dye 20 

I am not what I seeme to bee. 

My clothes and sexe doe diffei farr 

I am a woman, woe is me> 

Born to gieeffe and u'ksome care 

For my beloved, and weU-beloved, 25 

My wayhard cruelty could hiU' 

And though my teares ivill nought avail. 

Most dearely I bewail him still 

He vjos the flower of %oble wights. 

None ever more sinceie colde bee, so 

Of comely mien and shape hee was. 

And tenferlye hee loved meo 
VOL, n.‘ E 
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When thus I scnv he ZovocI mo well, 

I grewe so proud his j^amo to see. 

That I, who did not know mysclfo, ss 

Thought seorm of such a youth as licc 

^ And gieif' soc eoy and nice to please. 

As women’s lookos aio often soo, 

He nnglit not kisse, nor hand foi sooth, 

Unlesso I wdled him soe to doe io 

Thus hemg weaij^cd with delayer- 
To see I pityed not his greeffe. 

He gott him to a seciott place. 

And there he dyed without loloofFc 

And foi Ins sake the.so weeds I weaic, 45 

And saciiffice my tcndoi-ago. 

And ovoiy day Ilo begg my bioad, 

To undoigoo tins pilgiimago. 

Thus every day I fast and pray, 

And over wiH doe till I dye , bo 

1 Three of the follo-wing stanzas Imye been hnely paiapluascd by Di Goltl- 
smith, 111 his chaiming ballad of ‘Edwin and Emma,’ the loadci of taste will 
have a pleasme m compaiiiig tliom nith the original 

‘And* still I try*d each fichle ait, 

Importunate and vain, 

And vhile Ins passion touch’d xny heait, 

I tnumph d In lus pain 

’Till quite dejected with my scorn,, 

He left me to my pudo. 

And sought a solitude forlorn, 

In see?et, where he dy’d 

But mine the sorrow, mine the fault, 

And well ms life shall pay. 

I’ll seelc the solitude he sought, 

And stretch me where he Iry 

And there forlorn despairing hid, 

III lay me down and die 
’Twas so for me that Bdwm did, 

And so for him will I 
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And gett me to some seciett place, 

Foi s5e did liee, and soo yrH I 

Now, gentle lieaidsman„a&ke no moie. 

But keepe my secretts I thee |)iay, 

Unto the towne of Walsmgam 35 

Show me the light and leadye way ’ 

Now goe thy wayes, and God hefoie t 
For he must ever guide thee still 
Tiiine downe that dale, the light hand path. 

And soe, fane pilgiim, faie thee well 60 

To shew what constant tiibute was paid to ‘ Onr Lady of WaLingham,’ 
I shall gue a few extiacts from t% ‘Household-Book of Henry Alim rnou 
Percy, 5th Earl of Noithumbciland ’ Printed 1770, 8yo 

» Sect XLIII pag 837, &c 

Item, My Lorde nsith jerly^to send afor Michaelmas for his Lordschip’s 
Offerjnge to our Lady of Walsyngeham, — iiy d 

Item, My Louie usith ande accnstumyth to sende yerely for the uphohlynn>e 
of the Light of Wax which his Lord'^chip ftndith biinynge yei ly bcfor oui 
Lady ofMahpiginm, cunten^iige xj lb ot Max in it aftei vij d ob lor the 
f}Tidynge of every lb ledy wrought by a eo^enamit maid -^vith the Channoii 

by gieit, for the hole jeie, foi the fjndinge of the said Lyght byinmug, 

VI s \iiij d 

Item, Loid lueth and acciistomith to syende jeiely to the Channonthat 
kepith the Light before oiu Lady of Wal'^jnghara, foi his lewaid for the hole 
jere, foi kepjnge of the said Light, lights nge of it at all ber\ace tymes dajlj 
thorowt the yeie, — ^xij d 

Item, IVIy Loid uMth and accustomj’th yeiely to send to the Piest that 
kepith the Light, I^ghtynge of it at allseivice tymes dail> thorowt the jeie,— ■ 
nj s iiij d 


XV 

K EDWAED lY AND TANNER OF 
TASIWORTH, 

Was a stoiy of great fame among our ancestois The author of the ‘ Art 
of English poesie,’ 1589, 4:to, seems to sjjeak of it as a real fact Bescribmg 
that vicious mode of speech, which the Greeks called ‘ Acyion,^ t e , ‘When we 
use a daik and obseme word, utterly repugnant to that we sliouid express,’ 
he adds, ‘ Such mannei of uncouth speech did the Tanner of Tamworth use to 
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king Edward the Fouith, wliidi Tanner, having a gicat while mistaken him, 
and used veiy broad talke with him, at length peicemiig by liis ti une that it 
was the king, was ifiaule he sho^'ld be puiFshed foi it, [and] said thus, Moth a 
ceitam lude repentance, 

‘I hope I shall he hanst-d to monow,* 

9 

foi [I feaie me] I shall be hanged, n hoi cat the king 1 inghed a good,' not only 
to see the TamiePa vai^e feaio, hut also to lieaie his illshapcu teimc, and gave 
him foi iffompence ol his good rpoit, the inheiitanco ot Phimpton-paiko I 
am afi ud,’ concludes this sagacious wiiiei, ‘ the poets of oiu times tiiat speake 
moic finely and collectedly, will come too slioit of such a ie\^aid,’ p 214 

^The phrase, heie lefeiied to, is not lound in this ballad at piescnt’^^ but 

occuis with some vaiiation in anothei old poem, intillcd STolin the Reeve,’ 
desciibed m llie following volume, (see the Pieface to ‘the King and the 
Millei,’) VIZ 

‘Nay, siyl John, hy Goils ffraco, 

And rdwaid AVer m this pi ice, 

Hce shuld not touch tonne 
He wold he wroth with John I hope, 

Theieffoie I htshioAV- the soupe, 

That in hia mouth -giold como ’ Pt 2 st 24 

The following text is selected (with such othei collections as occuned) fioni 
two copies m black lettei The one m the Bodleyan lihaiy, iiititled, ‘A 
menie, pleasant, and delect ible histoiio hetweepo 1C Edwaul the Eoiuth, and a 
Taiinci of Timwoith, &c printed it London, by John Dantei, 1506 ’ Tins 
copy, ancient as it now is, appeals to have l>ecn modeini/cd and altcied at the 
time it was published, and many vestiges ot the moie ancient loadings weie 
lecoveicd fiom anothei copy, (though moie leceiitly punted,) m one sheet 
folio, without date, m the Pepys collection 
But these aie both veiy infeiioi in point ol autiguity to the old Ballad ot 
‘ The ICing and the Baiker,’ lepiinted with othei ‘Pieces of Ancient Popular 
Poeliy fiom Authentic Manuscripts and old Punted Copies, &o ’ Load 1701, 
8vo As that very antique poem had never occuued to the Editoi of the 
Rehques, till he saw it in the above collection, ho now refeis the cuuoiis 
reader to it, as an impeifect and inconect copy of the old oiigmal ballad. 

In summer time, wken leaves grow groene, 

And klossoms bedeclce the tiee, 

JCmg Edwaid wolde a liimtmg lyEe, 

Some pastime for to see 

Witb-kawke and kounde ke made kim bowne, 
Witk kerne, and eke witk bowe , 

To Drayton Basset be tooke his waye. 

With all bis lordes a rowo. 

^Vid, Gloss — ® Nor in that of the ‘ Baiker' mentioned below 
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And lie liad ndden oie dale and downe. 

By eight o£ clocke m the day, lo 

"When he vras ivare of a bo^ tannk, 

Come lydmg along the ivaye. 

A fd^ne msset coat the tannei had on 
Fast buttoned undei his chin, 

!And tindoi him a good cow-hide, i 5 

And a maie of fom sluUmg ^ 

‘ Nowe stand you still, my good loides all. 

Under the giene wood spraye , 

And I wiU wend to yondei feUowe, 

To weet what he wixl saye ’ 20 

‘ God speede, God^peede thee,’ said om long, 

‘ Thou art welcome sir,’ sayd hee 
‘ The leadyest waye to Drayton Basset 
I piaye thee to shewe to mee ’ 

‘ To Diayton Basset woldst thou goe, 25 

Fio the place wheie thou dost stand 
The nest payie of gaUowes thou eomest unto, 
Tuine m upon thy light hand ’ 

‘That is an unieadye waye,’ sayd our king, 

‘ Thou doest but jest I see • so 

Nowe shewe me out the nearest waye, 

And I pi ay thee wend with mee’ 

1 In the leign of Edward IV Dame Cecill, lady of Torboke, in her will dated 
Maroli 7, A D 1466 , amon^ many other beijue&ts has this, ‘ Also I will that 
my sonne Thomas of Toiboke haie 13s 4d to buy him an hoise ’ Vid Har- 
leian Catalog 3176 27 Now if 13= *4d would purchase a steed ht for a 
person of quality, a tannui’s hone miglit reasonably be lalued at four or five 
sliiLmgs 
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‘ Awaye jntli a Tengeance'’ quotli the tarniei 
‘I hold thee outpf thy yatt 
All daye have I lydden on Brocke my mare, 35 
And I am fa&tmg yett ■* 

‘ Go vath me’dowKe to Diayton Basset, 

No daynties we will spaie , 

All daye shalt thou eate and dimke of the besV 
And I wall paye thy faie ’ io 

‘Giameicye foi notlimg,’ the tannerieplyde, 

‘Tliou payest no faie of mme 
I tiowe I Ve more nobles m my pmse, 

Than thou hast pence jji thine ’ 

‘ God give thee joy of them,’ sayd the kmg, 45 
‘ And send them well to piaefe ’ 

The taimei wolde fame have beone away, 

Foi he weende he had becne a thiefe 

‘What art thou,’ hee sayde, ‘thou fine follbwe^ 

Of thee I am m great feare, so 

Foi the cloathes thou weaiest upon thy backe. 
Might beseeme a loid to weaie ’ 

‘ I never stole them,’ quoth oui kmg, 

‘I tell you, su, by the roode ’ 

‘ Then thou playest, as many an uifthiift doth, cs 
And standest m nudds of thy goode ’ ^ 

‘ Wliat tydmges heare you,’ sayd the kynge, 

‘As you ryde farre and neaie^’ 

‘ I heare no tydmges, sn, by thb masse. 

But that cowe-hides are deare.’ eo 


% e hast no other wealth, but what thou earnest about thee 
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‘ Cowe-ludes' cowe-liidesi wliat tilings are tliose'* 

I marvcdl wliat tlioy bce'^^ 

‘ Wliat, ait tliou a foolo’’ t^fo taimei leply’d, 

‘ I cany one uiidei mee . 

‘ Wliat ciaftsman art tlioii'^’ ^id tlio king, 66 
‘ I praye tkee tell me tiowe ’ 

♦I am a baikerd sii, by my tiadc, 

Nowe tell me wbat art tboii^’ 

‘ I am a pooie com tier, siiV quotli be, 

‘ That am foith of seivice woine, ro 

And fame I wolde thy piontise bee. 

Thy cunnmge fpr to Jleaine ’ 

‘ Man ye, heaven forfend,’ the tannei leplyde, 

‘ That thoii my ;^iontise were' 

Thou woldst spend moie good than I shold lYmne ts 
By foitye shilhng a yoie.’ 

‘ Yet one thinge wolde I,’ sayd om.' long, 

‘ If thou wilt not seemo stiange 
Thoughe my hoise bo better than thy mare. 

Yet mth thee I fame wold change ’ so 

‘Why if with me thou fame wilt change, 

As change full woU maye woe. 

By the faith o^ my bodye, thou pioude foUbwe, 

I will have some boot of thee/ 

* That were agamst reason,’ sayd the lang, 85 
‘ I sweare, so mote I thee 
My horse is better than thy maie, 

And that thou well mayst see.’ 


'tea dealer m baik* 
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‘Yea, sif, but Biocke is gentle and mild. 

And softly sbe ynll faiQ so 

Thy lioise is uniulj^ and mid, I mss. 

Aye skip]img heie ,and theaie ’ 

‘What boote mlt thou have"^’ oiu lung icply’d, 

‘ Now tell me m this stound’ 

‘ Noe ponce, noi half pence, by my faye, 95 

But a noble m gold so lound’ 

‘Heie’s twentye gioates of white moneyb, 

Sith thou wdl have it of mee ' 

‘ I would have swoine now,' quoth the tanner, 
‘Thou hadst not had dlio penmfe 100 

But since wo two have mado,a change, 

A change we must abide. 

Although thou hast gotten Biocke my maic. 

Thou gettest not my cowo-hido ’ 

‘ I w'lU not have it,’ sayd the kynge, los 

‘I sweaie, so mought I thee, 

Thy foule cowe-lnde I wolde not beaie. 

If thou woldst give it to mee ’ 

The tanner hee tooke his good cowe-lnde. 

That of the cow was lult, no 

And thiewe it upon the lung’s sadblle, 

Tliat was soe fayielye gdte 

‘ Now help me up, thou fine fellbwe, 

’Tis time that I were gone 
When I come home to Gyllian my wife, ns 

Shcel say I am a gentdmon ’ * 
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Tlie king lie tooke him u^d by the legge^ 

The tamaer a f l§tt fall, 

‘ ISTowe maiiye, good fcllow'ff sayd the kyiig, 

‘ Thy courtesye is but smal}/ 120 

When the tanner he was m tlie langes sadMle, 

And lus foote m the sturap was, 

He niai veiled gieatlye m his mmde, 

Wliothci it weie golde 01 hi ass 

But when his steede saw the cows taile wagge, 125 
And eke the blacke cowe-home. 

He stamped, and staled, and awaye he ranne. 

As the devill had hiSi borne 

r 

The tanner he pul^l, the taimei he sweat. 

And held by the puminil fast • 130 

At length the tanner came tumbhng downc , 

His necke he had well-nye brast 

‘Take thy hoi so agam with a vengeance,’ ho sayd, 

‘ With mee he shall not byde ’ 

‘ My hoise wolde have home thee well enougho, i 35 
But he knewe not of thy cowe-hide 

Yet if againe thou fame woldst change. 

As change full well may wee. 

By the faith of my bodye, thou jolly tannA’, 

I wdl have some boote of thee ’ 140 

‘What boote wilt^thou have,’ the tamier reply d, 
‘Nowe tell me m this stounde'*’ 

‘ Noe pence noi haKpence, sii, by my faye, 

But I will have twentye pound ’ 
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^Here’s twentye gioates out of my piu’se. 

And twentye I }iave of. thme ; 

And I liave one mSre, wlncli we will spend 
Togethex’ at tha wme ’ 

The king set a bugle home to his inouthe. 

And blewe both loude and simile 
And soone came bids, and soon came knights,' 
Fast lydmg ovei the hiUe. 

‘Nowe, out alas’’ tlio tamier he ciyde, 

‘ That eyei I sawe this daye ’ 

Thou art a stiong tlnefo, yon come thy fellowes 
Will beaie my cowe-lMe away ’ 

‘ They aie no thieves,’ the longo leplyde, 

‘I sweaio, soe mote I thee 
But they are the bids of the north countrey, 
Here come to limit with mee ’ 

And soone before our Icmg they came, 

And knelt downe on the gromide 
Then might the tanner have been awaye. 

He had lever than tweutye poimde 

‘ A eoUei, a coUer, here ’ sayd the bug, 

‘A coder’ he loud gan crye. 

Then woulde he level then twentye pound. 

He had not been so mghe 

'A coller, a coUer,’ the tanner he sayd, 

‘ I trowe it will breedo sorrowe 
After a collei commeth a halter, , 

I trow I shall be bang’d to-morrowe ’ 
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‘Be not afeaid, Tanner/ said our king , 

‘ I tell tlree, so mougjit I tliee, 

Lo keie I make tliee tke bes? esquiie 175 

That IS m tlie Noith. countiie ^ 

Foi Plumpton-paiko I mil give thee. 

With tenements fane beside 
’Tis woith thiee hundred maikes by the yeaio. 

To mamtame thy good cowe-lnde ' 180 

‘Giameicye, my hege/ the taimei icplyde, 

‘ For the favom thou hast me shoivne. 

If erer thou comest to meny Tamwbrth, 

Neates leather shall “lout thy shoen ’ 




XVI 

AS YE CAME FROM THE HOLY LAND. 

niALOaUE BETWEEN A PILGRIM AND TRAVELLER 

The scene of Ihis song is the '^ame as in Num XIY The piigi image to 
Walsmgham suggested the plan ot many populai pieces In the Pepys collec- 
tion, Vol I p 226, IS a kind of Inteilude in the old ballad style of Mluch the 
first stanza alone is worth xepiinting 

As I ent to Waltiingliain, 

To the shrme with speede, 

Met I -with a jolly palmer 
a pilgrimes weeds 

^ Tins stanza is restored fiom a (Quotation of this Ballad m Selden’s ‘ Xdlos 
of Honour,’ who pioduces it as a good authority to prove, that one mode of 
creating Esquires at that time, was by the imposition of a Collar His woids 
aie, ‘ Nor is that old pamphlet of the Tannei of Tamworth and King Edwaid 
the Eouith so contemptible, but that wee may thence note also an obseivable 
passage, wheiem the use of making Esqinies, by giving Collais, is oxpiessed ’ 
(Sub Tit Esqiure , & vide nr Spelmanni Glossar Aimiger ) This form of 
creating Esquires actually exists at this day among the Sei^eants at Arms, 
who are invested ^ith a Collar (which th% wear on Collai Days) by the King 
himself This mformatiOii I owe to Samuel Eegge, Esq to whom the public 
is indebted foi that cuiious work the ‘ Ciirialia,’ 4to 
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‘ Now God you save, you jolly palmei ’ ’ 

‘ elcorae, lady gaj, 

Oft h i\ e I sued to tliee for lo-v e ’ 

* —Of lla^ e 1 saia 5 ou luy * 

The pilgnmages undei taken on pietence ot leligion, weie often piodnctwe of 
affairs of galia.utr>, and led the cetanes to no otliei shrine than that of Venus ^ 
The following ballad was once very populir, it is quoted m Tletdici’s 
‘ Knt ot the Burning Pestle,’, Act II sc nit and in anothei old play, called, 
‘Hans Eeer-pot, his m\isible Comedy, &,c ’ 4to 1C1&, Act I The copy 
bclowwas comiminicnted to the Editoi b'v the late Mi Shenstone as collected 
by him from an ancient copy, and supplied with a concludmo stan/a 
We have placed this, and ‘ Grentle Ileidsmaii,’ S.c thus eaily in the volume, 
upon a presumption that they must have been mitten, if not bcfoie the dis- 
solution of the monasleues, jet while the rememhiance of them was ficsh m 
the minds of the people 

‘As ye came fiom tlie holy land 
Of blessed Walsmgbam, 

0 met you not with nay tiue love 
As by the way ye came ‘2’ 

‘ How should I Imow yom^ true love, b 

That have met many a one. 

As I came fiom the holy land. 

That have both come, and gone’’ 

‘ My love is neithoi white,^ noi biowno, 

But as the heavens f awe, 10 

Theie is none hath her foim divme, 

Eithoi in eaith, or ayio ’ 

‘ Such an one did I meet, good-sw. 

With an angeheke face. 

Who hke a nyniphe, a queene appeard is 

Both in her gait, hei giace ’ 

^ Even in the time of Langland, pilgrimages to Walsingham woie not unfa- 
vourable to the iites of Venue Thus in his Visions of Pieioe Plowman, lo 1 
mi a hcapE,^it{) hoheb jitahis, 

IDcnteii to iffiatangfiam, ant> tEU lumittEEf after. 


sc pale 


e thdr 
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" Yes she hath cleane foisaken me, 

And left me all alone , , 

Wlio some time loved me -tife hei hfe. 

And called me her owne ’ 20 

‘ "What IS the cause she leaves thee thus. 

And a new way doth take, 

Tliat some times loved thee as hei hfe. 

And thee hei joy did make ^ ’ 

I that loved hei all my youth, 25 

Giowe old now as you see. 

Love hketh not the falhng fimte, 

Nor yet the withemd tiee 

Foi love' IS hke a carelesse childe. 

Forgetting profnise past so 

He IS bhnd, or deaf, whenere he hst 
His faith IS never fast. 

His fond desue is fickle found. 

And yieldes a tiustlesse joye, 

Wonne with a woild of tod. and caie, ss 

And lost ev’n with a toye. 

Such IS the love of womankinde. 

Or Loves faire name ahusde, 

Beneathe wfiicli many vaine desues, 

And foUyes aie excusde. 40 

[But true love is a lastmg fire, 

Winch viewless vestals ^ tend. 

That buines for ever m the soule. 

And knowes noi chadge, nor end.’] 


^ SC, Angels, 
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XVII 

HARDYKNUTE 

A SCOTTISH ERAGMENT 

As this fine moisel of heroic poeti j hath genei ally past foi ancient, it is 
here thrown to the ehd of ou^ eailiest pieces, that such as doubt of its age, 
may the bettei compare it >11111 othei pieces of genuine antiquity Poi aftei 
ail, theie is more than lea^^on to suspect, that it owes most of its beiuties (if 
not Its whole existence) to the pen of a lady, mthin the piesent contuiy The 
tollowing paiticulaio ma^ be depended on Mis Waidlau, 'v\ho''e maiden 
name was IlalLet (aunt to the late Sn Peter Iltilket, of Pitfeiian, in Scotland, 
■who » is killed in Amciica, along with Genei al BiadocL, m 1755), pietended 
she had found this poem, wiitten on shieds of papei7emplo^ed foi what is 
called the bottoms ot clues A suspicion aiose that it was hci own composi- 
tion Some able judges asserted it to be modem The lady did m a marmei 
acknowledge it to be so Being desiied to shew an additional stanza, as a 
pioof of thih, she produced the two last beginning with ‘Theie’s nae light,’ 
bco which wcie not in the copy that w(% fii^t pimtod The Ute Loid Piesi- 
dent Forbes, and Gilbeit Elliot, of Mmto (late Loid Justice Cleik foi 
Scotland) who had belioed it ancient, contiibuted to the ;jxpeiice of publish- 
ing the hist ed’tion m tolio, 1719 This accoipit was titiiismittcd fioin Scotland 
by Sn I)a>id Dali\mple, the late Loid II iilcs, wlio jet was ol opinion, that 
pait of the ball id maj be ancient, but letouflitd and much cnhiged by 
the lady abo> ementioned Indeed he had been infoimod, tli it the late William 
Thompson, the Scottish musician, who published the ‘Oiphcus Caledoiims,’ 
17S3, 2 vols S\o deciaied he had heaul fiagmeuts of it icpeated m his 
infancy, befoie Mrs 'Waidlaw’s copy was heaid of 

The poem heie printed fiom the oiigmal edition, as it wms piepaied foi 
the pre&s with the additional impiovements (See below, at the epd of the 
ballad ') 

I 

Stately stept lie eaiit tlie wa’, 

And stately stept lie west. 

Full seventy yeais he now had seen, 

Wi’ scaice seven years of icst 
He hv’d when Batons hi each of faith s 

Wi ought Scotland mickle wae 
And ay his swoid tauld to them cost. 

He was then deadlye fae 

^ This ballad refers to the battle of Laigs, fought between the Scotch and 
the Norwegians, on 2d Octobei 120^ Emily Castle, the residence of Haidy- 
knute, stands three miles south of the battle-field It is a single sqmue towei, 
by the side of a wald stieam, tumbling over a lock into a deep lavine —Ed. 
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High on 2b hill his castle st(wd. 

With ha’s and toVis a height. 

And goodly chambeis fan’ to se, 

Wheie he lodged mony a laiigh-ii 
His dame sae peoiless anes and fair, 

Foi chast and beauty deem’d, 

' Nae mail ow had in all the land. 

Save Elenoe. the queen 

m 

Full thuteen sons to him she baie. 

All men of valoui .gtout. 

In bloody fight with swoid in hand 
Nme tost then lives hot doubt 
Foui 3 ’’ct icmam, lang may they hv© 

To stand by hege and land. 

High was then fame, high was thou might. 
And high was them command. 


IV 

Gieat love they bare to Faiely fan. 
Them sistei saft and dear. 

Her gndlo shaw’d her middle gim^i. 
And gowdon ghst her haii 
Wliat waefu’’wae her beauty bred’ 
Wacfu’ to young and auld, 
Waefu’ I tiow to kyth and Idn, 

As story ever tauld. 

v 

The king of Noise in suimner tyde, 
Puff’d up with pow’i and might. 
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Lanclecl m fau Scotland the isle 
With mony a^haidy .knight 
The tydiiigs to dm good Scots lang 
Came, as he Eat at duio, 

With nolj^le cluefs in hi a Ye aiay, 

Dnnkmg the blood-ied \vine 

Y1 

‘To hoise, to hoise, my loyal liege, 

Yom faes stand on the stiand^ 

Tull twenty thousand ghtteimg speais 
The long o£ Norse commands ’ 

‘Bimg me my steed Mage dapple giay/ 
Om good king loscTand ciy’d, 

A tmstiei beast in a’ the land 
A Scots long noYU tiy’d 

vn 

‘Go, little page, tell Haidyknute, 

That hves on hill sae hie, 

To draw his swoid, the diead of faes. 

And haste and follow me ' 

The little page flew swift as dait 
Flung by his mastei’s aim, 

‘ Come down, come down, lord Haidyknute, 
And nd your kmg fiae haim ’ 

YHI 

Then red, red giew his daik-brown cheeks, 
Sae did his dark-brown blow, 

His looks grew keen, as they were wont 
In dangers great to do , 

He^’s ta'en a hoin as gieen as glass, 

And gi’en fire sounds sae ^dl, 
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That trees in gieen wood shook thoieat, 
Sae ls)ud lang ilka hill 


IS. 

His sons in manly sport and glee. 

Had past that suminei's mom, 

Wlien low down m a giassy dale. 

They heaid then fathei’s hoin 
‘That hoin,’ quo’ they, ‘ne’ei sounds 
ppace. 

We Ve other sport to bide.'’ 

And soon they hy’d them up the hill. 
And soon weie at his side, 

X 

‘ Late, late yostifeen I ween’d in peace 
To end my lengthened Me, 

My age might well excuse my aim 
Fiae manly feats of stiife , 

But now that Noise do’s pioudly boast 
Fan Scotland to mtlnall. 

It’s no’ei be said of Haidyknutc, 

He feai’d to fight or fall 

XI 

Bobm of Eothsay, bend thy bow. 

Thy arrows shoot sae leel. 

That mony a comely countenance 
They ’ve turnd to deadly pale 
Brade Thomas, take you but your lance. 
You need na® weapons mair. 

If you fight wi’t as yon? did anes 
’Gainst Westmoreland’s fierce heir 
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And Malcolm, light of foot as stag. 
That imis in fciest wild. 

Get me my thousands thiee of men 
Well b^ed to swoid and shield 
Bung me my horse and hamisme 
My blade of mettal clear 
If faes but ken’d the hand it baie, 
They soon had fled for fear. 


xin. 

Farewell my dame sae peerless good, 
(And took her by the hand), 

Fanei to me m age ySu seem. 

Than maids foi beauty fam'd 
My youngest son shall hQ»e lemam 
To guaid these stately toweis. 

And shut the silver bolt that keeps 
Sae fast youi pamted boweis ’ 

XIV 

And first she wet her comely cheiks. 
And then her boddice green, 

Hei silken coids of twntle twist. 
Well plett with silvei sheen. 

And apron set with mony a dice 
Of needle-waik sae laie. 

Wove by nae hand, as ye may guess. 
Save that of Fauly fair 


XV. 

And he has ridden- o'er mnir and moss. 
O’er hills and mony a glen, 
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When he came to a wounded knight 115 

Making a heavy mane, ^ 

‘ Heie maun I lye, heie n?aun I dye, 

By tieacheiie’s false gnile^s, 

Witless I was that e’ei ga faith 

To wicked woman’s smiles ’ 120 

XVI 

‘ Sir kmght, gm you wore m my bower. 

To lean, on silken seat, 

My lady’s kmclly care you’d prove. 

Who ne’er knew deadly hate 
Heiself wou’d watch you a’ the day, 125 

Her maids a dead^f mght. 

And Fauly fau your heart wou’d chear. 

As she stands m your sight. 

XVII. 

Arise young kmght, and moxmt your stead. 

Full lowns the shynand day • 130 

Choose fiae my menzie whom ye please 
To lead you on the way ’ 

With smileless look, and visage wan 
The wounded kmght reply’d, 

‘ Kmd chieftain, your intent pursue, 13s 

For here I maun abyde. 

XVIII. 

To me nae after day nor mght 
Can e’er be sweet or fan*. 

But soon beneath some drapmg tree, 

Cauld death shall end my care ’ 140 

With him nae pleading kmght prevail, 

Brave Hardyknute to gam 
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Withjauest woids, and leason stiong, 
Stiave comtepusly in vam 

XIX 

Syne lie kas gajie fai kynd out o’ei 
Loid Chattan’s land sae wide , 

That loid a woithy wight was ay, 

When faes his coiuage sey’d 
Of Pictish lace by mothei’s side, 

Wlien Piets lubd Caledon, 

Loid Chattan claim’d the pimcely maid. 
When he sav’d Pictish ciown 

XX 

Now with his fieice and stalwart tram. 
He leaoh’d a using higfit, 

Quhaii biaid encamjut on the dale, 
Noiss menzie lay m sicht 
‘Yonder, my vahant sons and feus, 

Om 1 aging reveis wait 
On the unconq^uert Scottish sivaid 
To tiy with us their fate. 

XXI 

Make onsons to him that sav’d 
Our sauls upon the lude , 

Syne bravely shaw your vems aie fill’d 
With Caledoman blude ’ 

Then furth he diew his tiusty glave. 
While thousands all around 
Diawn frae then- sheaths glanc’d m 
sun, 

And loud the bougies soimd 
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xm 

To joyn liis long adoun tlie ^hiU 

In hast Ins meicli he m'^de, i7o 

Willie, playand pibrochsjrmmstialls meit 
A.foie liim stately stiade 
‘Thiice welcome, vahant stoup of wen. 

Thy nations shield and pride , 

Tliy long nao reason has to fear 173 

WTien thou art by his side ’ 

XSIII 

WTien bows weie bent and darts weie thiawn, 
Foi thiang scaice^ou’d they flee. 

The daits clove ariows as they met, 

The allows dait the tiee iso 

Lang did they la^e and fight fu’ fierce, 

W'lth httle skaith to mon. 

But bloody, bloody was the field. 

Ere that lang day was done. 


xsiv. 

The long of Scots, that smdle block’d iss 

The war that look’d like play, 

Diew his braid swoid, and biake his bow, 

Sm bows seem’d but delay 
Quoth noble Bothsay, ‘ Mine I ’ll keep, 

I wat it ’s bled a scoie ’ i9o 

' Haste up my meriy men,’ ciy’d the kmg. 

As he lode on before 

xsv 

Tlie kmg of Noise he s&ught to find. 

With him to mense the faught, 
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But on lus forehead theie did light 195 

A shaip unsonsie shaft, 

As he his hand pit uji to feel 
The wound, Ea-ariow keen, 

0 waefu’^ chance I theie pinn’d his hand 
In midst between his een, 200 

XiVI 

‘ Eevenge, revenge,’ ciy’d Eothsay’s heir, 

‘ Youi mail-coat sha’ na bide 
The strength and shaipness of my dart 
Then sent it thiough his side 
Anothei aiiow well he maik’d, 205 

It jDieic’d his neck iS twa. 

His hands then qiiat tho silver lems, 

He low as eaith did fah 

XXVII 

‘Sair hloids my hege, san, sair he bleeds’’ 

Agam wi’ might he diew 210 

And gestine diead his stuidy bow, 

Fast the biaid airow flew 
Wae to the kmght he ettled at; 

Lament now, queen Elgieed; 

High dames, too, wail yom darhng’s fall, 215 
His youth and comely meed. 

xxvin. 

‘ Take aff, take aff his costly jupe 
(Of gold well was it twm’d, 

Emt hke the fowler’s net, through quhillc, 

His steeUy harness shin’d) 

Take, Horse, that gift frae me, and bid 
Hun venge the blood it bears. 


220 
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Say, if lie face my bended bow, 
He feme nae wea^ion fe%rs ’ 


xxk: 

Proud Noi&e witb giant body taU, 

Biaid sbouldeis and arms stiong, 
Ci/d, ‘ Wbeie is Hardyknute sae fam’d. 
And fear’d at Biitam’s tbione. 

Tbo’ Biitons tiemble at bis name, 

I sooli sbaU make bim wad. 

That e’ei my swoid was made sae sharp, 
Sae saft bis coat of mad.’ 


XXX. 

That biag his stout heait cou’d na bide, 

It lent him youthfu’ micht : 

‘I’m Hardyknute, this day,’ he cry’d, 

‘ To Scotland’s long I lieght 
To lay thee low, as hoises hoof, 

My woid I mean to keep ’ 

Syne with the fiist stioke e’er he strake. 

He gain’d Ins body bleed. 

Norss’ eon bko gray gosehawk’s stan’d wyld, 
He sigh’d wi’ shame and spite, 

‘ Disgrac’d is now my far-fam’d arm 
That left thee power to strike ’ 

Tlien ga’ his head a blow sae fell. 

It made him doun to stoup, 

As laigh as he ’to ladies us’d 
In courtly gmse to lout. 
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xxxn 

Fu’ soon he lai&Vl his bout body. 

His bow he mafveird san, 250 

Sm blows till then "on him but daii’d 
As touch of Fanly fan 
Noise mai veil’d too as san as he 
To see lus stately look, 

Sae soon as e’ei he stiake a fae, 255 

Sae soon his life he took 

XXXIII 

Wheie like a fire to heather set, 

Baiild Thomas did advance, 

Ane stmdy fae with look emag’d 

Up towaid him did piance, 200 

He spmi’d his stcid thioiig'ii thickest lanks 
The haidy youth to quell, 

Wha stood unmov’d at Ins approach 
His fmy to repell 


xxxrv. 

‘ That short blown shaft sae meanly tiimm’d, 265 
Looks hke poor Scotlands geai. 

But dieadfull seems the lusty pomf’ 

And loud he leugh m jeai 
‘ Oft Biitons blood has dnnm’d its shme , 

This pomt cut shoit then vaunt ’ 270 

Syne pierc’d the boasteis bearded cheek, 

Nae tune he took to taunt. 

XXXV 

o 

Short wlule he m his saddle swang, 

His stirrup was nae stay, 
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Sae feeble hang his imhent knee ars 

Sme taiken he "wa^ fey 
Swith on the haiden’t clay tie fell. 

Eight far T\’-as heaid the thud 
But Thomas lookT nae as he lay ^ 

All walteimg in his bind ' 280 

XXXVI 

With caieless gestuie, inmd unmov’t. 

On lock) he noith the plam, 

His seem ui thiong of fieicest stiife, 

Wlien TOonei ay the same 
Nor yet his heait dames dimplet check 285 
Could mease soft love to bind?:, 

TiU vengcfu’ Ann letuin’d his scoin, 

Then langmd giew his link 

XXXVII. 

In thraws of death, with walowit cheik 

All pantmg on the plam, 290 

The famtmg corps of waiiioms lay, 

NeTe to aiise agam, 

NeTe to letmn to native land, 

Nae man with bhthsome sounds 
To boast the gloiies of the day, 295 

And shaw their shinmg wounds 

xxxvni 

On Norways coast the widowit dame 
May wash the rocks with tears. 

May lang luik ow’r the shipless seas 
Befor her mate appears 
Cease, Emm%, cease to "hope m vam, 

Thy lord lyes m the clay, 


300 
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The valiant Scots nae levers thole 
To cany hfe^a'way. ^ 

ssxix. 

Heie onn lee, ,wheie stands a cross 
Set up foi monument, 

Thousands fu’ fieice that summei’s day 
FiU’d keen wai’s black intent 
Let Scots, while Scots, piaise Haidyknute, 
Let Noise the name ay diead, 

Ay how he faught, aft how he spar’d. 

Shall latest ages read. 


XL 

Now loud and cluU blew th’ wcstlm wind, 
San beat the heavy showei, 

Muk giew the mght eie Haidyknute 
Wan near his stately tower 
His tow’r that us’d wi’ toiches blaze 
To shmo sae fai at mght. 

Seem’d now as black as mourmng weed, 
Nae marvel sair he sigh’d. 

XLI. 

‘ There ’s nae hght in my lady’s bower, 
There ’s nae hght m my ha’ , 

Nae bhnk shmes lound my Fauly fair, 
Nor ward stands on my wa’, 

‘What bodes it? Eobert, Thomas, say,’ — 
Nae answer fitts then dread 
‘Stand back, my sons, I ’lo be your gmde,’ 
But by they pastVith speed. 
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Slill 

‘As fasfrlVe sped 9wre Scptland’s faes/ — 

There ceas’d his hiag of wen, 330 

San sham’d to mmd ougiit -but his dame, 

And maiden Fauly fan*. 

Black fear he felt, but what to fear 
Ee wist nae yeL, v.i’ diead 
’ San shook his body, sair his limbs, 335 

And a’ the wairior fled 

^ -k k 

In an elegant publication, intitled, ‘ Scottish Tragic Ballads, punted by 
and foi tf Nichols, 17&1, 8vo ’ may be seen a continuation of the Ballad of 
‘ Haidyknute,’ by the addition of a Second Part, ^vhich hath since been 
acknowledged to be his own compo^tion, by the mgenious Editor — To whom 
the late Sir J) Dalrymple communicated (subsequent to the account diawn up 
above m p 78 ) extiacts of a lettei from Sir John Bruce, of Kinross, to Lord 
Bmningi Vvliah plainly proves the pietended discoverer of the fiagment of 
‘ Hardjknute ’ to have been Su>John Brace himself His words aie, ‘ To pei- 
form my piomi&e, I send you a tiue copy of the manuscript I found some 
weeks ago m a vault at Dumferlme It is written on vellum m a fair Gothic 
cliaracter, but so much defaced by time, as you ’ll find tiuat the tenth part is 
not legible ’ He then gives the whole fragment as it was first published in 
1719, save one oi two stanzas, marking several passages as having perished 
hy bemg illegible m the old MS Hence it appeals, that Sir John was the 
author of ‘ Haidyknute,’ but afcerwaids used Mrs, Waidlaw to he the midwife 
of his poetiy, and suppressed the stoiy of the vault , as is well observed by 
the Editor of the ‘ Tragic Ballads,’ &o of ^Maitland’s Scot Poets,’ vol I p 
cxxvii 

To this gentleman we aie indebted foi the use of the copy, whence the 
second edition was afteiwaids prmted, as the same was prepaied foi the pi ess 
by John Clerk, M T> of Edmburgh, an intimate companion of Loid President 
Forbes 

The title of the first edition was, ‘ Hardyloiute, a Fiagment Edmburgh, 
punted foi James Watson, &c 1710,’ folio, 12 pages 

Stanzas not in the first edition aie, Nos 17, 18, 20, 21, 22, 23, 34, 85, 36, 
37, 41, 42 

In the piesent impression the orthogiaphy of Br Clerk’s copy has been pre- 
served, and his leadings carefully followed, except in a few instances, wheiem 
the common edition appeared preferable viz He had in vei 20 but — v 50 
of harm — v 64 every — v 67 lo down — v 83 That omitted — v 80 And 
omitted — ^v 143 With argument but vamly strave Lang — v 148 say’d — ^v 
165 mcampit on the plain — ^v 166 Nojuse squadrons — ^v 168 legandrevers 
— V 170 Ins stiides he bent — v 171 mmstrals playand Pibrocbs fine — ^v 
172 stately went —v* 182 mon— v 196 shai’p <md fatal -—v 219 which — 
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V 241 stood '^vyld — Stanza 39 pi eceded stanza 38 — 305 Theie — v 313 
blew westlmg -^v 33G had originally been, He feai’d a’ cou"d be fear’d 
The Editor was also informed, on the /lutliouty of Di David Clerk, M D 
of Edinbmgh (son of the afoieta^'l Dr John Clerk), that between the piesent 
stanzas JC and 37, the two following had been intended, but weie on mafcuiei 
con'»ider‘’tion omitted, and do flot now appem among the MS additions 

Now daits flew wavering tlirongli slaw speed, 

*^Scarce co^'lcl they reach theu aim , 

Or reach d, scai ce hlood the round point drew, 

’Twas all hut shot m vain 
Right stren^thy arms forftehled gicw, 

Sair wreck d vsi’ that day’s toils 
E’en tierce born minds no^\ Hng d foi peace, 

And curs d war s ciuel broils 

Yet still ware horns sounded to chaigc, 

Swoids clash d and harness rang , 

But saftly sae ilk blastei blew 
The hills and dales fiaemang 
Nae echo heard in double dints. 

Nor the lang i Hiding hoin, 

Nae mair she blew out brade as she 
Did cii that summers rlorn 


THE EM) OF BOOK THE FIRST 



SEEIES THE SECOID. 

>» 

BOOK IT. 


I. 

A BALLAD OF LUTHER, THE POPE, A 
CARDINAL, AND A HUSBANDMAN 

In the former Book, we brought down this second Senes of poems as low 
as abotxt the middje of the sixteenth century "We now find the Muses deeply 
engaged in religious contioveisy The sudden ie\olution, wrought in the 
opinions of mankind by the Reformation, is one of the most stiiking events 
in the liistoiy of the human mind It could not but engross the attention of 
ei-ery uiduidual m that age, and therefoie no other writings would Iiave any 
chance to be read, but such as lelated to this grand topic The alterations 
made in the established leligion by Ilemy VIII, the sudden changes it under- 
went in the thiee succeeding leigns ivithm so shoit a space as eleven oi twelve 
jeais, and the violent stiuggles between expnmg Popeiy, and growing Pio- 
testantism, could not but inteiest all mankind Accoidingly eveiy pen was 
engaged in the dispute The followers of the Old and New Piofession (as 
they weie called) had then lespeotive Ballad-makeis , and eveiy day pioduced 
some populai sonnet foi oi against the Refoimation The following ballad, 
and that mtitled ‘ Little John Nobody,’ may seive for specimens of the wiit- 
ings of each paity Both were wiitten in the leign of Edwaid VI , and are 
not the worst that weie composed upon the occasion Conti oversial divinity 
IS no fiiend to poetic flights Yet this ballad of ‘ Luthei and the Pope,’ is not 
altogethei devoid of spiiit, it is of the diamatic kind, and the chaiacteis aie 
tolerably well sustained , especially that of Luthei, which is made to speak m 
a manner not niibecommg the spiiit and courage of that vigoious Reiormei 
It 15 printed from the original black-letter copy (in the Pep}s collection, vol 
I folio,) to which IS prefixed a laige wooden cut, designed and executed by 
some eminent master 

We aie not to wonder that the Ballad-writers of that age should be inspued 
with the zeal of contioveisy, the very stage teemed with polemic divinity 

I have now befoie me two very ancient quarto black-letter plays the one 
published m the time of Heniy ^YII, in'Jitled, CIieiu JPKtan, the other called 
9Iubetitu^, printed in the leign of Edward VI In the foimer of these, 
occasion is taken to inculcate great reverence foi old mother church and hei 
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superstitions ^ in the other, the poet (one R Wevei) with gieat succe‘=!s 
attacks both So that the Stage in those days literally was, what wise men 
ha\e alwajs wished it, — a su^lement tothe pulpit Th?s was so much the 
case, that in the phi} of Lusty Juventus, chaptei and veise aie evciy whei.e 
quoted as foimally as m a seimon , take an instince 

f The Lord by his oropilet Ezechiel saj etli m tins V. iso pHynh e, 

AS m the xsxi j chapter it doth appere 
Be ccf \erted, 0^>e children, &c ’ 

Erom this play we leain that most of the young people weie New Gospelleis, 
or fiiends to the Refoimation, and thit the old weie tenacious of the doc- 
trines imbibed in then youth for thus the Devil is intioduced lamentim? the 
dcwnfal of superstition 

* The olde people would believe stil in my Invi ei, 

But the yongcr sort leade them a contiaiy y, ly, 

They wyl not beleve, they playnly say, ^ 

In olde tiaditionSj and made by men, &c ' 

And in sno+liei place Hypociis} mge^, 

The worldc was never meri 
Since ch}ldien weie so boulde 
Now every boy will be a teacher, 

The father a foole,#ffie chyld a preacher ’ 

Of the plays abovementioned, to the first is subjoined the following Piintei’s 
Colophon, ^ t ninth tbW inciaf plape of €liEip Elmt % ^mpipnteb 

at ’Srnihon m PomRs cbpitht nat-de bp me f ohn In Mi Oamck’s 

collection is an imperfect copy of the same phy, printed by Richaide Pynsoii 
The other is intitled, enteifude caRtCi SItibto 3iulientu*? and is thus 
distmgmshed at the end quob li! IDilicp IFmpimteii at Itondon 

in Paule;^ thurcht ptapd, bp 3£biabam Pile at tbs 0i0nc of the lambt Of 
this too Mr Gariick has an imperfect copy of a diifeient edition 
Of the«e two Plays the Reader may find some further partioulais m the 
former Volume, Book II see the Essay on the Oiigin of the English Stage , 
and the cuiioiis Readei will find the Plays themselves punted at laige in 
Hawkins’s ^ Oiigin of the English Drama,’ 3 vols Oxfoid, 1773, 12mo 
1 Tale a specimen from liis high encomiums ou the priesthood, 

* There is no emperour, hvng, duke, ne bdi on 
That of God hath commissv on, 

As hath the leest preest in the world bevnge 

4: ^ « lie 

God hath to them more power gyven, 

Than to any auugell, th it is m heven, 

With V woids he may consecrate 
Goddes body in fleshe and blode to take, 

And handeleth his makei bytwene his haudes 
The preest byndeth and unbmdcth all bandqs, 

Bothe in erthe and m heven — 

Thou ministers all the saciainentes seven 
Though we kyst thy fete thou were worthy, 

Thou art the surgyan that eurcth synne dcdJy , 

No remedy may we i^nde under God, 

Bat alone on piee&thode 
— God gave prees^ that dignite, 

And lotteth them in liis stede ainonge us he, 

Thus be they above aungels in degre 

See Hawkins's Ong, of Eng Drama, VoJ I p Cl 
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THE HHSBAOTMAH. 

Let us lift up oui liartes all, 

And piayse the Loides nnfgmflconcje. 

Which hath given the woliios a fall. 

And is become oui stiong defence;. 

For they thorowe a false pretens 
Fiom Ohiistes blonde dyd all ns leade,^ 

* Gettyngo fiom oveiy man his pence. 

As satisfactoius foi the doade 

■m 

For what we with our Flatles coulde get 
To kepe our house, and seivauntes , 

That did the Ficeis fiom us fet. 

And with oim soules“"played the merchaimtes 
And thus they with theyr false wan antes 
Of our swcate have easelye lyved, 

That for fatnesse theyi belyes pantes. 

So greatlye have they us deceaued. 

They spaicd not the fatheilesse. 

The caiefuU, nor the poie wydowe. 

They wolde have somewhat more or lesse. 

If it above the giound did giowe- 
But now we Husbandmen do knowe 
A1 then* subteltye, and then false caste; 

For the loide hath them overthrowe 
With his swete woid now at the laste, 

DOOTOR MARTIN LUTHER. 

Thou antichiist, with thy thie crownes, 

Has usurped kynges powers. 

As havuig power ewer roalmes and townes. 

Whom thou oughtest to* serve all houres: 

% 

^ fi e* cleEied us the cup, see below, ver 94 
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Thou, thmkcst hy thy juggl 3 n.ig coloius 
Thou maist lykemse Gods woid oppiesse^ 

As do the deceai'ful foiileis, 

When they theyi, uettes ciaftolye diesse 

Thou flatteiest every piuice, and loid, 

Tluetemng poore men with sweaide and fyie. 
All those, that do followo Gods woide. 

To make them cleve to thy de&ne, 

Theyi bokes thou buinest in flaneng fiie. 

Cm sing Muth hoke, bell, and candell, 

Such as to leade them have desyie, 

Oi with them aie wylly^e to meddcll 

Thy false powei wyl I biyng down, 

Thou shalt not laygiio many a yoie, 

I shall diyve the[6] fiom cityo and towne. 

Even with this pen tliat thou scyste heie 
Thou fyghtest with sweid, shylde, and speare, 
But I wyll fyght with Gods woide. 

Which is now so open and cleare, 

That it shall hryiige the[e] under the horde 

THE POPE 

Though I brought nevei so many to hel. 

And to utter dampnacion, 

Thioughe myne ensample, and consel, 

Or thorow any ahhommacion. 

Yet doth our lawe excuse my fashion 
And thou, Luther, arte accursed, 

Eor hlamynge me, and m;^ condicion. 

The holy decres havd the[e] condempned. 

^ I* e Make tlie© knock under tlie table 
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Tliou stiyvest agamst my pmgatoiy, 

Because iliou findest it not in sciiptme, 

As tliougli I by myne auctopiob 
Myglit not make one £oi .myne bonouie. eo 
Emowest tbou not, that I have power 
To make, and mai, m lieaven and liell, 

In eitb, and eveiy cieatme'2 
^ATiatsoevei I do it must be weU. 

As for sciip^uie, I am abore it, 65 

Am not I Gods bye vicaie'^ 

Sbulde I be boundo to folowe it, 

As the caipenter his luler'*^ 

Nay, nay, heieticks^e aie. 

That will not obey my auctoiitie 70 

With tins SWORDS I wjdl dedaie. 

That ye shal al accuised be 

THE oardhstal 

I am a Cardinall of Rome, 

Sent fiom Chiistes hye vicaiy. 

To gramit paidon to moie, or sume, 75 

That wil Luther resist stiongly 
He IS a gieate heieticke tieuly. 

And legal deth to[o] much the sciiptiue, 

Foi he thmketh onely thereby 
To subdue the popes high honom’e. so 

Receive ye this pardou devoutoly. 

And loke that ye agaynst Inm fight; 

Blucke up yomo herts, and be manly e, 

Foi the pope sayth ye do but lyght. 

^ I e lus ?ule 

a 


YOL II 
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And tins be sine, that at one flygbte, 85 

Alltbougb ye be overcome by chaim(?e. 

Ye sliall to heaven go with gieate myghto , 

God can make you q.o lesistaimce 

But these lioietilcGs foi then medlynge 

Shall go down to hel eveiy one, so 

For they have not the popes blessynge, 

Noi regaide his holy paiddn 
They tlunke from all destiuction 
By Chiistes blond to be saved, 

Feaijmge not oui excommuincacion, 95 

Theiefoie shall they al be dampned 


II. 

JOHN ANDERSON MY JO. 

A SCOTTISH SOm 

Willie in England verse was made the vehicle of contioveisy, and Popeiy 
was attacked m it by logical argxuncnt, oi stuigmg satiie , we may be suie 
the zeal of the Scottish Eeiormers would not suffei their pens to be idle, but 
many a pasqnil -was discharged at the Romish piiests, and then enormous 
encroachments on piopeity Of this kind peihaps is the following, (preserved 
in Maitland’s MS Collection of Scottish poems in the Pepysian hbraiy ) 

Tak a Wobstei, that is Icill, 

And a Miller, tlut will not steill, 

■With ano Priest, that is not gredj, 

And lay ane deid coitso thame by, 

And, throw vntne of thame tliiee, 

That dad corpse sail gwylmit he 

Thus fai all was fair but the furious hatied of popeiy led them to employ 
then rhymes in a still more licentious manner It is a leceivcd tiadition in 
Scotland, that at tae time of the Refoimation, iidicnloiis and obscene songs 
wcie composed to be snug by the labhle to the tunes of the most favourite 
hymns m the Latin service ‘ Gieen sleeves and pudding pies’ (designed to 
iidicule the popish clergy) is said to have been one of these metamoiphosed 
hymns ‘ Maggy Lander ’ was anpthei ‘ John A.nderson my jo ’ was a third 
The oiigmal music of all the^e bmksqne sonnets was veiy hne To give a 
specimen of them manner, we ba\e inseited one of the least ofiensivo The 
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reader will pardon tlie meanness of the composition foi the sake of the anecdote, 
which stiongly maiks the spirit of the times 
In the piesent Edition this song is much ii^ioved by some new leadings 
communicated by a fiiend , who thinks by the ‘ Seven Banns,’ in st 2d aie 
meant the Seven Saci aments , five of which were the spuiioiL'j oftspring of 
Mothei Cbiiich as the fiist stanza contamk a eatuioal allusion to the luxury 
of the popish clergy ^ 

The adaptation of solemn chuich music to these ludicious pieces, and the 
jumble of ideas, tbeieby occasioned, will account for the following fact — Erom 
the Eecoids of the Geneial Assembly in Scotland, called, ‘ The Book of the 
Unnfersal Kiik,’ p 90, 7th JiJy, 15C8, it appeals, that Thomas Bassendyne 
piintei in Edmbiugh, punted ‘ a psalme buik, m the end wheicof was found 
pimtit ane baudy song, called, ‘ Welcome Eoi tunes 

WOMAN 

John Anderson my jo, cum m as ye gae bye. 

And ye sail get a sbeips held weel baken m a pye , 
Weel baken m a pye, and the haggis m a pat 
John Andeison my jo, cum m, and je’s get that 

MAN 

And how doe ye, Cumniei and how hae ye tin even '2 
And how mony banns hae ye"^ Wom Cmnmei, I hae 
seven 

Man Aie they to yom avun gude man'^ Wom Ma, 
Cummei, na. 

For five of tham woie gotten, quhan he was awa^ 


III 

LITTLE JOHN NOBODY 

We have here a witty libel on the Ecfmmation under king Edwaid VI 
wiitten about the yeai 1560, and presei\ed m the Pepys collection, Biitish 
Museum, and ‘ Stijpe’sMem of Cranmei ’ The authoi artfully dechnes entei- 
ing into the meiits of the cause, and wholly reflects on the lives and actions of 
many of the Eeformed It iS so easy to find flaws and imperfections in the 
conduct of men, even the best of them, -and still easiei to make general ex- 
clamations about the piofligacy of the piesent times, that no gieat point is 
1 See also Biogiapli Butan let Edit vol I p 17T 
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gamed by arguments of that sort, unless the author could have proved that 
the pimciples of the Eeformed Religion had anatuial tendency to pioduce a 
corruption of manneis whe^^is he imhiectly owns, that then Reveiend 
Father [archbishop Cranmer] ha’ll used the most pioper means to stem the 
toiient, b} giving the people access to the sciiptuies, byteadimg them to 
piay with understanding, and by publishing homilies, and othei lehgious 
tiacts It must how^vei be acknowledged, that our libeller had at that time 
sufficient loom for just satiie'* Foi undei the banneis of the Rcfoimed had 
inhstcd themselves many conceded papists, who had pnvate ends to giatify , 
many that weie of no religion, many gieedy comtieis, who thnsted after 
the possessions of the church , and many dissolute persons, who wmuted to be 
exempt fiom all ecclesiastical censuies And as these men were loudest of all 
otheis m their cues foi Refoimation, so in effect none obstracted the regular 
progress of it so much, or by their vicious lives biought vexation and shame 
moie on the tiuly veneiable and pious Refoimeis 
The leader will remaik the fondness of our batiiist foi alliteiation in this 
he was guilty of no affectation oi singuiinty, his veisification is that of 
Pieice Plowman’s Yisions, m which a lecuiience of similar letters is essential 
to this he has only superadded rhyme, jyhich in his time began to be the 
general piactice See an Essay on this veiy peculiar kind of motie, piefixed 
to Book III m this Yolume 

December, wben the dayes draw to be short, 

After Novembei, when tlie nights wax noysome and 
long. 

As I past by a place piiwdy at a port, 

I saw one sit by hmiself making a song 
His last ^ tallc of tiifles, who told with Ins tongue 6 
That few weie fast i' th' faith. I [freyned^] that 
freake, 

Whether he wanted wit, or some had done him wrong 
He said, he was httle John Nobody, that dmst not 
speake 

‘John Nobody,’ quoth I, ‘what news^ thou soon note 
and tell 

What maner men thou meane, thou are so mad ’ lo 
He said, ‘ These gay gallants, that wil construe the 
gospel. 

As Solomon the sage, with semblance full sad, 

* Peihaps He left talk — » feyned MSS. and P 0 
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To discusse divinity they nought adiead; . 

Moie meet ifweie for them to roilk kye at a fleyke/ 

‘ Thou lyest/ quoth I, ‘ thou losel, like a lend lad ’ 15 
He fcaid, he was httle Johix ISLobody, that dmst not 
speake 

‘ Its meet for every man on this matter to talk, 

Ahd the glonous gospel ghostly to have m min d , 

It is sothe said, that sect but much unseemly skaUc, 
As boyes babble m books, that m scnptme aio 
bhnd 20 

Yet to their fancy soon a cause wdl find. 

As to hve m lust, m lechery to leyke 
Such caitives count to b'e come of Cams kind; 

But that I httle John Nobody durst not speake 

For our leveiend father hath set foith an order, 25 
Out seivice to be said m om seignoms tongue. 

As Solomon the sage set foith the scnptme; 

Our suiStages, and services, with many a sweet song, 
With honuhes, and godly books us among. 

That no stiff, stubborn stomachs we should fieyke 30 
But wretches neie worse to do pool men*'wiong; 

But that I httle John Nobody daie not speake 

Foi bribery was never so great, smce born was our 
Lord, 

And whoredom was never les hated, sith Christ hai- 
rowed hel. 

And poor men are so sore punished commonly through 
the world, ss 

That it would grieve* any one, that good is, to hear tel 

Vei 23 Cain’s kind ] So m Pierce tliC? Plowman’s creed, the pioud fnais aie 
said to be 

<i 0 f Cagme^ kub ’ Vid Sig C ij* b 
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Foi al the .homilies and good books, yet them hearts 
he so quel, 

That if a man do amisle, with misclnefe they wil him 
wieake. 

The fashion oi these new fellows it is so vilo and fell 

(S’ 

But that I httle John Nobody daie not speake 4 o 

Thus to hve aftei them lust, that hfe would they have. 

And m lecheiy to leyke al then long hfe , 

Foi al the pieachmg of Paul, yet many S, pioud knave 

Wil move mischiefe m then nnnd both to maid and 
wife 

To bimg them in advoutry, o,p else they wil stiife, 45 

And m brawhng about baudeiy, Gods commandments 
bieake 

But of these fiantic d fellowes,few of them do thiife. 
Though I httle John Nobody daie not speake. 

If thou company with them, they wol cuiiishly carp, 
and not caie 

Accoichng to them foohsh fantacy, but fast wil they 
naught,, 50 

Piayei with them is but pratmg, therefoie they it 
forbeai 

Both alnies deeds, and hohness, they hate it m their 
thought 

Therefore pi ay we to that piince, that with his blond 
us bought. 

That he wd mend that is amiss for many a manful 
freyke 

Is soiry for these sects, though they say httle or 
nought, __ ' 65 

And that I httle John Nobody dare not once 
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Thus m HO place, tins Nobody, m ho time I met, 
Wlieie HO man, [ne^] hought was, nor hothihg did 
appeal , ^ ' 

Througli tlie sound of a synagogiie foi soiiow I swett, 
That [Aeolus 2] through the eccho did cajjse me to hear 
Then I diew me down into a dale, wheieas the dumb 
deer 6i 

Did shivei £oi a shower, but I shunted horn a fieyke 
Foi I would no wight m this woild wist who I weie. 
But httle J^hn Nobody, that dare not once speake. 


IV. 

Q ELIZABETH’S VERSES, WHILE PRISONER 
AT WOODSTOCK,3 

WRIT WITH CHARCOAL OH A SHUTTER, 

—are pieseiwed by Hentziier, m that part of Ins Tia^els, ivluch has been 
reprinted m so elegant a manner at STEAWBEREY HILL In Hentzner’s 
book they were wretchedly coriiipted, but aie here given as amended by bis 
ingenious editor The old oithography, and one or two ancient readings of 
Ilentzner’s copy axe here restored 

Oh, Fortune t how thy lestlesse waveiing state 
Hath fi aught with cares my troubled witti 
Witnes this present piisonn, wluther fate 
Could beare me, and tbe joys I qmt 
Tbou causedest the gmltie to he losed 5 

From handes, wheiem are innocents mclosed 
Causing the graltles to he straite reseived. 

And fieemg those that death had well doseived 
But by her envie can he nothmg wrouglite, 

So God send to my foes aU they have thougbte 
AD MDLT ElIZABETHE, PrISONNBR 

m 

Yei 4, Could beare, is an ancient idiom, equivalent to Did beai or Hath 
borne See below the ‘ Beggar of Bedna!* Gieen,’ ver 57, Could say 
1 then, MSS and BC Hercules, MSS and JPG — « This happened in the 
reign of Mary, and thiee years eie Ehzabetii was crowned Queen — ^Ep 
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V 


THE HEIR OF LINNE 

The oiigmai of this Ballach is found m the Editm's folio MS the bie-idies 
and defects in which rendered the insertion of supplemental stanzas necessary 
These it is hoped th^ieadei will paidon, as indeed the conclusion of the stoiy 
was suggested by a modem ballad on a similar subject 
From the Scottish phrases heie and there disceinable in tins poem, it should 
seem to have been originally composed beyond tlie Tweed 7 

The Heir of Linne appeals not to have been a Loid of Parliament, but a 
Laird, whose title went dong with his estate 


PART THE FIRST 

Lithe and listen, gentlemen, 

To smg a song I will begmne 
It IS of a loid of fairo ^otl^nd, 

Wlncli was the xmtliiifty heiie of Linne 

His fatlier was a iiglit good loid, 6 

His motlier a lady of high degiee. 

But they, alasi weie dead, him froe, 

And he lov’d keeping compame. 

To spend the daye with merry cheare, 

To dmilce and revell every mght, lo 

To caid and dice fiom eve to moine, 

It was, I ween, his hearts delighte 

To iide, to iiinne, to rant, to roaie. 

To alwaye spend and novel spare, 

I wott, an’ it were the kmg ImnseEe, le 

Of gold and fee he mote be bare 

Soe fares the unthiifty lord of Linne 
Till aU his gold is gone and spent, 

And he maun sell £is landes ao bioad. 

His house, and landes, and all his rent 


20 
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His father had a keen stewaide. 

And John o’ the S,cales w^s called hee 
But John IS become a gentel-man. 

And John has gott both gold and fee 

Sayes, ‘Welcome, welcome, lord of Linne, 25 
Let nought distmb thy meiiy cheeie, 

Iff thou wilt sell thy landes soe bioad. 

Good stole of gold He give thee heeie ’ 

‘My gold IS gone, my money is spent. 

My lande nowe take it imto thee 30 

Give me the golde, good Jolm 0 ’ the Scales, 

And tlune W ay® my lande shall bee ’ 

Then Jolm he did him to recoid draw, 

And Jolm he cast him a gods-penme,^ 

But for every pounde that John agreed, S 5 
The lande, I was well worth three 

He told him the gold upon the boide. 

He was right glad his land to wmne 
‘ The gold IS thmo, the land is mme. 

And now He be the lord of Lmne ’ 40 

Thus he hath sold his land soe bioad, 

Both hiU and holt, and moore and fenne, 

All but a poore and lonesome lodge. 

That stood far off m a lonely glenne. 

For soe he to his father hight, 45 

‘ My sonne, when I am gomie,’ sayd hee, 

* i e earnest-money , from tlia Bienoh ‘ Deniei Dieu ’ At tins day, when 
application is made to tlie Dean and Chap^i of Oax lisle to accept an exchange 
of the tenant under one of then leases, a piece of silver is presented by the 
new tenant, winch ’s still called a ‘ Gods-penny ’ 
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'Tlieii thou wilt siiend thy laiido so bioad, 

And thou Ti^t spend thy gold so fiee 

ff 

But sweaie me nQwe upon the loode. 

That lonesome lodge thou It nerei spend, so 
Foi when aU the woild doth fiown on thee. 

Thou theie shalt find a faithful fiiend ’ 

The heiie of Lmne is full of golde 

‘ And come ivith me,' my fiiends, ‘ sayd hee, 

‘ Let 's dimke, and lant, and meiiy make, 55 
And he that spaies, ne’er mote he thee ’ 

They 1 anted, diank, an^d meny made. 

Till all lus gold it waxed tlmine , 

And then his fiiendes they slmik away. 

They loft the unthiifty hone of Lmne eo 

He had never a penny left in lus puise, 

Nevei a penny left but tliiee. 

And one was brass, anothei was lead. 

And anothei it was white mon^y 

‘ Nowe weU-aday,’ sayd the hone of Lmne, cs 
‘Nowe weU-aday, and woe is mee. 

For when I was the lord of Lmne, 

I nevei wanted gold noi fee 

But many a trustye fiiend have I, 

And why shold I feel dole or care ^ 70 

lie borrow of them all by tuines, 

Soe need I not he never bare ’ 

But one, I wis, was not at home; 

Another had payd his gold away; 

Ver 63, 4, 6, &c. Sic MS. 
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Another call’d him thnftless loone, ?5 

And bade him sharpoly wepd his way 

‘ Nowe weU-aday/ sayd the’ heire of Lume, 

‘ Now weU-aday, and woe i| me ' •. 

Foi when I had my landes so bioad. 

On me they liv’d light meiiilee. so 

To beg my biead fiom door to door 
I wis, if weie a biennmg shame 

To lob and steal it weie a sume 
To woike my hmbs I cannot frame 

Now He away to [the] lonesome lodge, 85 

Foi theie my father bade me wend, 

Wlien all the world should fiown on mee, 

I theie shold find a tiusty fiiend.’ 

PART THE SECOND 

Away then hyed the hene of Linne 
O’er hill and holt, and moor and feime, 

Untill he came to [the] lonesome lodge. 

That stood so lowe m a lonely glenne 

He looked up, he looked downe, 5 

In hope some comfort for to wmne 

But bale and lothly were the waUes 

‘Heie’s soiry cheare,’ quo’ the heire of Linne 

The httle wmdowe dim and darke 

Was hung with ivy, brere, and yewe, lo 

No shimmeimg sunn here ever shone; 

No halesome breeze here ever blew. 
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No eliau, ne table lie mote spye, 

No clieaiful;lieaitli^iie welcome bed. 

Nought save a lopc with leiming noose, is 
That dangling 'bung up o’oi bis bead 

And over it m bioad lettks, 

These woids weie wiitten so plain to see 
‘Ah' giacelesse wietcb, bast spent tluno all' 
And bought thyseKe to penuiie^ 20 

r 

A ll this my boding mmd misgave, 

I therefoie left tins tiusty friend 
Let it now sbeeld thy ^oule disgiace, 

And aU thy shame and soriows end ’ 

Sorely shent wi’ this icbuke, 25 

Solely shent was the hcire of Lmne, 

His heait, I wis, was noai to bast 
With gmlt and soiiowe, shame and smne 

Never a word spake the bene of Lmne, 

Never a word he spake but thiee. so 

‘Tbs IS a tiusty fiiend mdeed. 

And IS light welcome unto mee ’ 

Then lound bs necke the coide he drewe, 

And sprang aloft with bs bodie 
When lo' the ceihng bmst m twame, 35 

And to the giound came tmnblmg bee 

Astonyed lay the heue of Lmne, 

Ne knewe if he weic hve or dead 
At length he looked, and saiye a bille. 

And m it a key of gold so redd 


40 
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He took the bill, and lookt it on, 

Stiait giood coinfoit found lie tlieie 

Itt told bim of a bole in tbb wall, 

In wbich tlieie stood tb\ee chests m-fere ^ 

Two were full of the beaten ^olde, 45 

The thud was full of white monby, 

■•And over them ui bioad letters 

These words weie written so plame to 
sea 

‘Once moie, my sonne, I sette thee clere; 
Amend thy life and folhes past, 50 

Toi but thou amendihee of thy hfe. 

That lope must be thy end at last/ 

‘And let it bee,’ sayd the heire of linne, 

‘And let it bee, but if I amend ^ 

Foi heie I will make nime avow, 55 

This leade ® shall gmde me to the end/ 

Away then went with a meiiy cheaie. 

Away then went the hene of Lmne, 

I wis, he neitliei ceas’d ne blanne, 

Till J ohn 0’ the Scales house he did wimie eo 

And when he came to John 0’ the Scales, 

XJpp at the speere^ then looked hee; 

Theie sate three lords upon a lowe. 

Were diinlung of the wuie so fiee. 

^ei 60, an old noithein phrase 

^ in-feie, % e togethei — - ^ e nnfess I amend — ^ t e advice, counsel — 
’eiliaps the hole in the dooi oi windou, b’v vhn h it was speexed, z e aparied, 
itened, oi shut — In Bale’s 2d Part of Acts of Eng Totaries, we ha\e 
5 phrase, (fo 38) ‘Ike doie tlicieoi oft t^mes opened and speaicd 
ayne ’ 
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Anri Jolm luiiiself sate at tlie boid-lieacl, gs 
B ecause no^w loicl of Lume was lice 

‘ I piay tliee/ M said, ‘good Jolm o’ the Scales, 
One forty pcnee foi to lend to inee ’ 

‘Away, away, thou thxiftless loone , 

Away, away, this may not bee ?o 

For Chnst’s ciuse on my head,’ he sayd, 

‘ If evei I trast thee one pennie ’ 

Then bespake the heue of Lume, 

To John o’ the Scales’ wife then spake he 

‘ Madame, some almes^on me bestowe, 76 

I piay foi sweet samt Chaiitie ’ 

‘ Away, awajr, thou thiiftless loone, 

I sweai thou gettest no almes of moo , 

For if we shold hang any losol heeio, 

The fiist we wold begm with thee ’ so 

Then bespake a good fellbwe, 

Which sat at John o’ the Scales his bold, 

Sayd, ‘ Turn agame, thou heue of Lume, 

Some time thou wast a well good loid 

Some tune a good feUow thou hast been, 86 
And sparedst not thy gold and fee, 

Theiefore lie lend thee forty pence, 

And other forty rf need bee 

And ever, I piay thee, John o’ the Scales, 

To let Iran sit in thy compame. 

For well I wot th&u hadst lus land, 

And a good bargam it was to thee.’ 
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Up then spake him Jolm o’ the Scales, 

All Trood he answQi’d him^agame 
‘Noiv Chiist’s cmse on my head,’ he sayd, 05 
‘But I did lose by that’bg,igkine 

Ajad heie I pi offer thee, heub of Linne, 

Befoie these bids so fane and fiee. 

Thou shalt have it baoke agam bettor cheape, 

By a himdied maikes, than I had it of thee ’ loo 

‘ I drawe you to record, lords,’ he said, 

Witli that he cast liim a gods penme 
‘Now by my fay,’ sayd the heiie of Lmne, 

‘And heie, good ^ohn, is thy monby ’ 

And he pull’d forth thiee bagges of gold, los 
And layd them down upon the bord • 

All woe begone was Jolm o’ the Scales, 

, Soe shent he cold say never a woid 

He told him foith the good led gold. 

He told it foith with niicldo dmne no 

‘ The gold IS tlnne, the land is mme. 

And nowo Ime agame the bid of Lumo ’ 

Sayes, ‘Have thou here, thou good feUbwe, 
Foity pence thou didst lend mee 
Now I am agame the lord of Lmne, ns 

And foity pounds I will give thee 

He make the[e] keeper of my fonest. 

Both of the wild deere and the tame. 

For but I rewaid thy bounteous heait, 

I was, good feUowe, bweie to blame.’ 120 
> 

Vei 84 102, cast, is the leadmg of the MS 
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‘Now wellaclay’’ saytli Joan, o’ the Scales 
‘Now wella/lay’ ai\d avoo is mj life t 
Testeiday I was lady of Linne, 

Now line but John o’ tlie Scales his wife’ 

‘ Now faie thee well,’ sayd the hene of Linne , m 
‘Faiewell now, Jolin o’ the Scales,’ said hee 
‘ Chiist’s cuise hght on me, if evei again 
I bimg my lands m jeopaidy ’ 

tjt In the present edition of tins ballad seveial ancient leadings aie restored 
from the foho MS 


r 

VI 

.GASCOIGNE’S PEAISE OF THE FAIR 
BRIDGES, AFTERWARDS LADY SANDES, 

ON HEE HAYING A SCAB IN HER FOREHEAD 

(Jeorge Gascoigne was a celebrated poet m the early pai-t of Queen Elizabeth’s 
reign, and appears to gieafc advantage among the miscellaneous writers of 
that age He was author of three or four plays, and of many smaller poems , 
one of the most remaikahle of which isasatne in blank veise, called ‘The 
Steele-glass,’ 1576, 4to 

Gascoigne was born in Essex, educated in both uni\ersities, whence he 
remo\ed to Gra}’s-mn, but, disliking the study of the law, became first a 
danglei at court, and aftei wards a soldier m the wars of the Low Countries 
He had no great success in any of these pui suits, as appears from a poem of 
his, mtitled ‘ Gascoigne’s ‘Wodmanship, wiitfcen to loid Giay of Wilton ’ Many 
of Ins epistles dedicatory are dated in 1575, 1676, from ‘ his pooie house m 
Waithamsloe ’ where he died a middle-aged man m 1578, accoidmg to Anth 
Wood or rather in 1577, if lie is the peraon meant in an old tract, mtitled, 
‘A rememkance of the well employed Life and godly End of Geo Gascoigne, 
Esq, nho deceased at Stamfoid m Lincolnshire, Oct 7, 1577, by Geo Whet- 
stone, Gent an eye-witness of his godly and chaiitable end in this woild,’ 
4to no date — [Fi oin a MS of Oldys ] 
hli Thomas Waiton thinks ‘ Q iscoigne has much exceeded all the poets of 
his age, in smoothnesfa and haiinoin of \ ei sification ’ i But the tiiith is, scaice 
any of the earliei poets of Q Llnrabetlfb time aie found deficient in haimony 
and smoQthue s, tliough those qmilitn's ippeai so raie m the wiitings of then 

r lObiCnatious on tilt Fiiuie Queen, Vol II p 168 
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successois In the ‘ Paiadise of Bainty Devises,’^ (the Bod&ley’s Miscellany 
of those tinies) will haidlj be found one loiigh, oi inlnimomous line ^ where- 
as the numbeis of Jdhson, Bonne, and most of tltpu contemporaues, fiequently 
offend the eai, like the hlmg of a saw Pe?liaps this is m some measure to 
be accounted for fiom the gioumg pedantiy of that age, and from the wnters 
affecting to run their lines into one anothei,*affc^i the manner of the Latin and 
Gieek poets 

The following poem (uliicli the elegant ’v/iitei above quoted hath recom- 
mended to notice, as possessed of a delicacy raiely to be seen in that early 
state of our poetry) piopeily consists of ale\aridi ines of 12 and H ‘syllables, 
and^s punted fiom tucnquaito black-lettei collections of Gascoigne’s pieces , 
the first intitled, ‘ A liundieth sundiie flowies, bounde up in one small posie, 
&c London, imprinted foi Ptichaide Smith ’ without date, but fiom a letter 
of H TV (p 202 ) compared with the Pi iiitei’s epist to the Reader, it appears 
to ba-vebeen published m 1572, oi 3 The othei is mtitled, ‘The Posies of 
Geoige Gascoigne, Esq , collected, peifected, and augmented by the authoi , 
1575 — Punted at Lond foi Richaid Smith, &c ’ No yedi, but the epist 
dedicat is dated 1576 

In the title page of this last (b;^way of punter’s,® or boolcseller’s device) 
IS an ornamental wooden cut, toleiabiy well executed, wheiein Time is repre- 
sented di awing the figuie ot Tiuth out of a pit oi cavein, with this legend, 
Occulta veutas tempore patet [R S ] This is mentioned because it is not 
impiobable but the accidental sight of this or some othei title page contaming 
the same device, suggested to Rubens tint well-known design ot a^miilar 
kind, which he has mtiodiiced into the Luxembiu g galleiy,^ and which lias 
been so justlj censuied foi the unnatuial mannci of its execution 


In court wlioso demaimdes 
Wliat damo dotli most escell , 

Foi my conceit I must noedos say, 

Fane Budges beaies tlio bel 

Upon whose bvely clieeke, 5 

To prove my judgment tine. 

The rose and hUie seeme to stiive 
For eqnall change of hewe 

And therewithal! so well 

Hir graces all agiee, lo 

1 Printed in 1678, 1596, and peihaps oftenei, m 4:to black-let — ® The same 
is true of most of the poems m the ‘ Mn'^onr of Magistiates,’ 1563, 4to, and 
also of Surrey’s Poems, 1557 — ® Hemie Bnmeman Le Terns deconra la 
Yeritd 

VOL II 
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No frowning clieeie daie once piesume 
In lur sw^et face ,to bee ' 

Altbougb somejavisbo bppes, 

Wbicli like some othei best, 

Will say, thfe blemisbe on bn biowe 15 

Disgiacetb aU tbe lest 

r r 

Thereto I thus lephe, 

God wotte, they little laiowe^ 

The hidden cause of that mishap. 

Nor how the harm did growe 20 

For when dame Natore first 
Had fiamde hn heavenly face, 

And thoioughly bedecked it 
With goodly gleames of grace , 

It lyked hn so weU 25 

‘ Lo here,’ quod she, ‘ a peece 

For perfect shape, that passeth aU 
AppeUes’ worke m Gieece 

This bayt may chaunce to catche 

The greatest God of love, so 

Or mightie thundrmg Jove himseK, 

That rules the roast above/ 

But out, alas I those woides 
Were vaunted aH m vayne. 

And some unseen wer present there, se 

Pore Bridges, to thy pam 

For Cupide, crafty boy. 

Close m a coiner stoode. 
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Not blyndfold tlien, to gaze on liir 

I gssse it did lym good^ 4o 

Yet wlien lie felte the^flame 

•» 

Gan knidle in liis biest, 

And held dame Natme boast by hir 
To bleak him of his rest. 

His hot newe-chosen love 45 

He%chaunged mto hate. 

And sodeynly with mightie mace 
Gan lap hir on the pate. 

It greeved Nature muche 

To see the ciuell deede : 50 

Mee seemes I see hir, how she wept 
To see bir dearhng bleede. 

‘Wei yet,’ quod she, ‘tins hurt 
Shal have some helpe I tiowe 

And qmck with slim she coveid it, 55 

That whiter is than snowe. 

Wherwith Dan Cupide fled, 

Dor feaie of furthei flame. 

When angel-hke he saw lur shine, 

Whome he had smit with shame 60 

Lo, thus was Bridges hurt 
In cradel of hir land 

The cowaid Cupide brake hix browe 
To wreke his wounded mynd. 

n 

Yer 62, In cradel of^hir kind le m the cradle of her family See 
Wm ton’s Ohservations, vol II p 137 
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The skar still tkeie lemams , 66 

No foice, -jiheie let h bee 
Tbeie is no cloude that can ecbpse 
So biigbt a sHnne, as sbe 

The Laclj lieie celebrated was Catlnime, daughter of Edmond second 
Lord Cliandos, wife of William Loid Sands See GoUms’s Peeiage, -vol 11 
p 133, ed 1779 


VIL 

FAIE EOSAMOND 

of the ftircumstances in this popular stoiy of king Ileniy II and the 
beautifni Ilosamond have been taken foi fact bj out English Ilistoiians , who 
unable to account foi the unnatiiial conduct ot queen Eleanoi in stimulating 
her sons to lebellion, ha\e attributed it to jealous}, and supposed that Henry’s 
amour w tli Eo ainond uas the object of that pxssion 

Englisli annalists seem, most of them, to have followed Higden, the 
monk otChestei, whose account, with some enlaigements, is tlius gi\en by 
Stow ‘Tvosimond the fajre daiightei of Wilier loul Ohftoid, coucubme to 
Heniy II (poisoned by queen Ehiiioi, as some thought) d^ed at Woodstocke 
[A D 1177 ] wheie king Hemy had made foi iiei a lioiise of woudeifiiU 
woikmg , so that no man oi ivoman might conic to her, but he that was in- 
structed by the king, or «?uch as weie right scciet with him touchmg the 
matter This house aftei some was named Labyiiuthus, oi Dedalus woike, 
which was wi ought like unto a knot in a gaiden, called a Maze , ^ but it was 
commonly said, that lastly the (pieene came to hei by a due of thiidde, oi 
silke, and so dealt with Iier, that she Incd not long aftei but when slie was 
dead, she was buiied at Godstow in an house of uunnes, beside Oxford, with 
these veises upon her tombe 

Hic Jacefc in tnnil3a> Rosa roundi, non Rosa munda 
Non icdolt^ sed olet, qiiai redolue soicfi 

In English thus 

The rose of tl e woild, but not the deane do^ne, 

Is now heiG gra’vcn, to whom beautj ^vas lent 
In this gia\e fall d irke nowc is her bon re. 

That by her life wis sweete and redolent 
But now that she is from this life blent, 

Though sheweie sweete, now foully doth she stmke 
A miirour good for aU men, that on hu thiiike 

Stowe’s Annals, Rd 1631, p 154 

How the queen gamed admittance into Rosamond’s bowei is differentl;} 
related Hollmgbhed speaks of it^as ‘ the common leport of the people, that 

I Consisting of vaults under ground, arched and walledTwith brick and slone, according 

to Drayton See note on his Epistle of Rosamond ^ 
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the qiicene foiinde hii out by a silken tliiead, which the king had 
dia\\ne aftei him out^^of lin chambei mth his foot, and dealt with hii in sticli 
sharpe and Cl nell wise, that she lived iiot lonr% ailei ’ Tol HI p 115 On 
the othei hand, in Speede’s Hist we aie told that the jealous queen found hei 
out ‘ b} a clew of silhe, fallen from Rosammid’s lappe, as shee sate to take 
a}ie, and suddenly fleeing fiom the sight of the’seaiohei, the end of hei silke 
fastened to liei foot, and the clew still unwinding, lemained belimde which 
the qiieene followed, till she had found what shesouglit, and upon Eosaraimd 
so vented hei spleene, as the lady lived not long afcei ’ Jd Edit p 509 
Om ballad-makei with moie ingenuity, and piobably as much tiutli, tells us the 
clue was gained, by surpuse, from the krnglit, who was left to guaul liei bower 

It IS obsenable, that none of the old wn iters altiibute Rosamond’s death to 
poison, (Stow, above, mentions it meiely as a slight conjectme) , they only 
gn e ns to undei stand, ^hat the queen tieated hei hai shly , with fmious menaces, 
wema) suppose, and shaip expostulations, which had such effect on hei spirits, 
that she did not long suuive it Ii^deed on hei tomb-stone, as we leain fiom 
a p^'ison of Cl edit, ^ among othei fine sculptuies, w^as engiaven the figure of a 
cup This, which peihaps at fust was an accidental oiiiament, (peihaps only 
the Chalice) might in after times si?ggest the notion that she was poisoned , 
at least this constiiictioii wxis put upon it, when the stone came to he demolished 
aftei the iiimneiy was dissolved The account is, that ‘the tombstone of 
Rosamund Cliffoid was taken up at Godstow, andhiokeii m pieces, and that 
upon It wcie intei changeable w^eavings drawn out and decked withTnaes red 
and gieen, and the pictuie of the cup, out of which she drank the poison given 
hei by the queen, caived m stone ’ 

Rosamond’s father having been a gieat benefactor to the niinneiy of Gotl- 
stow, wheie she had also resided herself in the innocent paifc of hei life, her 
body w^as convejed theie, and buiied m the middle of the chon, in winch 
place it lemamed till the jear 1191, when Hugh bishop ot Lmcohi caused it 
to be iemo\ed The fact is recorded by Hoveden, a contempoiary wiiter, 
who'^e woids are thus tianslated by Stow ‘Hugh bishop of Lincolne came 
to the abbey of nunnes, called Godstow, and when he liad entied the 

chinch to pi ay, he saw atombeiii the middle of the quire, coveied ■with a 
pall of silke, md set about with lights of wave and demanding whose tomb 
It was, he was answeied, that it was the tombe of Rosamond, that was some 
time lemman to Ileniy 11 who foi the love of her had done much 

good to that chuich Then, quoth the bishop, take out of this place the har- 
lot, and biuy her without the church, lest ohnstun leligioii should grow in 
contempt, and to the end that, tlnoiigh example of hei, othei women being 
made afraid may bewaie, and keepe themselves from unlawfull and cadvouter- 
ous company with men ’ Annals, p 159 

Histoijr fuitlier infoims us, that king John repaiied Godstow nunnery, and 
endowed it with yeaily revenues, ‘ that these holy virgins might releeve with 
then prayers, the soules of Ins fathei king Henne, and of lady Rosamund 
there intened ’ ^ In what situation her lemams were found at the dis- 

solution of the mmnery, we leaiu from Leland, ‘ Rosamundes tiimhe at God- 

I Tlio AllQai)f drloc Hall, Oxen who died in 1632, aged 90 See Heame’s ramhhng di3» 
cotiidSe concerning Rosamond, at the end of Gul Nenhng Hist vol III p 739 — ^ Vtd 
Reign of Henry II in Speed s Hist writ by Dr Barcham, Dean ot Booking 
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Stowe nunnery was tal.en up [of] hte, it « a stone with thi, in^ciiption, 
Tumba RosamundiB Her bones weie closid m lede, and withvn that bones 
weie cloayd yn lethei Wlnfu it was op'^ened a aery swete smell came owt of 
it’* See Heal ne’s iliscouise abo\e quotetl, ui 171b, at •which time 

he tells ns, were stiU seen by tlie-^iool at Woodstock the foundation of a teiy 
laige biiildimt, which weie believ ed to be tlie leniams of Rosamond » labyrinth 
To conclude this (petlnps^ too prolix) account, Heni^ had two sons by 
Rosamond, bom a computition of whose ages, i modeiii histoiian has endea- 
vonied to mvahdate the leceited stoiy These weie Mham Longne-espd , 
for Lono--swmd) earl of Sahsbui-v, and Geoftiey, bishop of Lmoolne - Geoftiey 
was the“>onngai of Rosamond’s sons, and jet is s.ud to have been twenty 
veais old at the time of his election to that see m 1173 Hence this wutei 
concludes, that king Henry fell in lose with Rosamond m 1149 when m king 
Stephen’s reign he came over to be knighted by the Iwg of Soots , he al«o 
thinks It probable that Hemy’s commeice with this lady ‘biokeofif upon his 
marriage avith Eleanoi [m 1152] and that the joirag lady, by a uatmal effect 
of giief and resentment at the detection of her loaer, entcied on that occasion 
into the nunneiy of Godstowe, wheie she died probably holme the lebeRion 
ot Henry’s sons m 1173 ’ [Oaite’s Hi* Vol I p 652 ] But let it be 
obseived that Heniy was but sixteen years old when he came over to be 
knighted, that he staid but eight months m this island, andavas almost all 
the time mth the king of Soots, tint he did not letmn hack to England till 
1153, uitTyear aftei his marn ige with Eleanor , and that no wiitoi diops the 
least hint of Rosamond’s ha\mg evei been abioid with her level, nor indeed 
IS it piobable that a hoy of sixteen should \entiire to caiiy ovei a mistress to 
Ins mothei’s couit If all these cuciimbtances are consideied, Mi Caite’s 
account will he found more uicoheient and mipiohable than that oi the old 
ballad , which is also countenanced by most of our old hi'.toiuiis 
Indeed the tine date of Geofliey’s birth, and consequently of Ileniy’s com- 
merce with Kosamond, seems to he best ascertained fiom an aiiuent manu- 
script m the Cotton library wherein it is thus registeied of Geofteiey 
Plantagenet, ‘Natus est 5^ Hen II [1151^3 Pactus est miles 2-',^ Hen II 
[1179 3 Elect m Episcop Lincoln 28° Hen 11 [1182 3 ’ Tid Chion de 
Hirkstcdl, (HomitianXH) Diake’s Hist of York, p 422 
The following ballad is punted (with conjectiiial emend itions) fiom four 
ancient copies in black-letter , two of them in the Popys libiaiy 
[The Balhd of Fair Kosamond appears to have been hist nublished in ‘ Str inge 
Histones, or Songs and Sonnets, of Kmges, Princes, Dukes, Loids, Ladjes, 
Knighis, and Gentlemen &c By Thomas Delone Lond 1GI2 ’ 4to Add 
^ote, Ed 17943 


When as Mag Heniy rulde tins land. 

The second of that name, 

Besides the queene, he dearly lovde 
A fane and comely dame 

* This would have passed for miraculous, if it had happened in the tomb of 
any clerical person, and a proof of his being a samf — ^ Afterwards Aichbishop 
of York, temp Kich I 
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Most peeilesse was her beautye founde, 5 

Hei favom, and h,ei face, 

A sweeter cioatme m tins' woilde 
Could neyor pimce eiabiace 

Her ciisped lockes hke thieads of golde 

Appeal d to each mans sight, lo 

Hei spailchpg eyes, hke Client peailes, 

Did cast a heavenlye hght 

The bloc;d within her crystal chcckes 
Did such a coloui diive. 

As though the Idlye and the lose i 5 

Foi master slnp did stiive 

Yea Ptosamonde, fan Posamonde, 

Hei name was called so, 

To whom oui quecne, dame EUmor, 

Was known a dcadlye foe 20 

Tlie kmg theiofoie, foi hei defence, 

Agamst the fmious queene. 

At Woodstocke hmlded such a bower. 

The hke was never secne 

Most curiously that bower was built 26 

Of stone and tunber strong, 

An hundeied and fifty doors 
Did to this bower belong 

And they so cunmnglye contriv’d 
With turnmgs round about, 30 

That none but with a clue of thread. 

Could enter in or out 

Aijd for his love and ladyes sake. 

That was so fane and bnghte, 
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The keeping of this bowei he gave 35 

Unto a valiant knighte 

But foitune, that doth often fiowne 
Wheio she befoic did smile, 

The Iviiiges dehghte and lady os joy 

Bull soon shee did hegiule 4o 

Boi why, the kingcs ungiacioiis'' sonne, 

Wliom he did high advance, 

Agamst his fathei laised wanes 
Within the leabne of Fiance 

But yet before oui comelye kmg 4S 

The Enghsh land foi^oke. 

Of Eosamond, his lady fane, 

His faieweUe thus ho tooke 

‘ My Eosamondc, my only Bose, 

Tliat pleasest best mine ejm so 

The faiiest flowei in all the woilde 
To feed my fantasye 

The flower of imne affected lieait, 

Whose sweetness doth excelle 
My loyal Bose, a thousand tunes ss 

I bid thee nowe faiwelle ' 

Foi I must leave my fauest flower, 

My sweetest Bose, a space, 

And cioss the seas to famous Fiance, 

Proud lebelles to abase eo 

But yet, my Bose, be sure thou shalt 
My commg shoitlye see. 

And m my heart, '^hen hence I am, 
lie bearc my Bose with mee ’ 
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When Eosamond, tliat ladje biighte, es 

Did lieaie tlie king saj’e ^e, 

The soiiowe of her giieved heart 
Hei outlaid lookes did. showe. 

And flora her cleaie and ciy stall eyes 

The teaies gusht out apace, vo 

■* Wluch hke the silver-peailed dewe 
Earoie downe her comely face 

Her hppes, erst hive the corall redde. 

Did waxe both 'wan and pale, 

And foi the soiro’vy.she conceivde 
Her vitall spirits fade. 

And fading down all in a swoone 
Befoio king Hem yes face, 

Fud oft he in his pimcelye aimes 
Her bodye did embiace 

And twentye times, with watery eyes. 

He last her tender cheeke, 

TJntid he had revivde agame 
Her senses mdde and meeke 

‘ Wliy grieves my Eose, my sweetest Eose 85 
The long did often say 
‘ Because,^ quoth shee, ‘ to bloodye warres 
My lord must part awaye 

But smce your grace on fonayne eoastes 
Amonge your foes tmkinde 
M]ist goe to hazard hfe'and hmbe. 

Why should I staye behinde'* 
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Nay lather, let me, like a page, 

Tom’ swoi demand taiget bcaie, ' 

That on my hi east the blowes may lighto, 95 
Winch would offend you theie 

Or lett mee, m yom royal tent, 

Piepaie yom bed at raghte. 

And with sweete baths lefiosh'yom’ giace. 

At yom retmne fiom fighte 100 

r 

So I yom piesonce may enjoye 
No toil I wnK lefuse. 

But wanting you, my h^e is death. 

Nay, death Ild lather chuse'' 

iPontent thy self, my dearest love, 105 

Thy lest at homo shall bee 

In Englandes sweet and pleasant isle. 

For tiavell fits not thee 

Faire ladies brooke not bloodyo warres; 

Soft peace their soso dohghtes, 110 

[Not lugged campes, but comtlye bowers, 

Gay feastes, not ciuell fightes ] 

My Eose shall safely hoie abide. 

With musicke passe the daye. 

Whilst I, amonge the piercmg pilros. 

My foes seeke far awaye 

My Eose shall shme in pearle, and golde. 

Whilst Ime m aimour dighte; 

Gay galhaids here my love shall dance, , 

Whilst I my foes goe fighte 
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Anti you, su Tliomas, whom I trusts 
To bee my lores defence , 

Be careful! of my gallant Bose 
IVhen I am parted heac§/ 

And theiemthall he fetcht a sigh, 125 

As though his heart would bieake, 

And BosaiTionde, for rery guefe, 

Not one plame woid could speake 

And at then paitmg well they inighte 

In heart he giieved soie iso 

After that daye faire Bosamonde 
The kmg did see no moie 

Foi when- his giace had past the seas. 

And mto France was gone, 

With envious heait, queene Elhnor, iss 

To Woodstocke came anone. 

And foith she callcs this trustye knighte, 

In an unhappy home. 

Who with his clue of twined thxead. 

Came fiom tins famous bowei 110 

And when that they had wounded him. 

The queene this thread did gette, 

And went where ladye Bosamonde 
Was like an angell sette 

But when the queene with stedfast eye un 
Beheld her beauteous face. 

She "was amazed in hei mmde 
At her exceeding, grace 
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‘ Cast off fiom tliee those lobes/ she said, 

‘ That iiche apd.costlye bee , 

And duiike thou up this deadlye di aught, 
Which I have,bibught to thee' 

«• 

Then pieseiitlye upon hei laiees 
Sweet Eosamoiide did falle , 

And paidon of the qiieene she ciav’d 
Foi hei offences all 

‘Take pitty on my youthfull yoaies,’ 

Fane Eosamonde did crye, 

‘And lett mee not with jioison stionge 
Enfoiced bee to dye. 

I-will 1 enounce my suifull hfe. 

And m some cloystei bide , 

Or else be banisht, if you please. 

To lange the woild soe wide. 

And for the fault which I hare done. 
Though I was foic'd theietoe, 

Pieseiwe my hfe, and punish mee 
As you thinke meet to doe ' 

And with these woids, her lilhe handes 
She wiimge full often thoie, 

And downc along hei lovely face 
Did triclde many a teaie 

But nothing could this fuiious quoene 
Theiewith appeased bee , 

The cup of deadlye poyson stronge, 

As she knelt on her knee. 
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Slice gave tins comelye dame to dimke, 

^Vlio tooke it in lioi hand. 

And fiom liei bended knee aiose, 

And on liei feet did stand iso 

And casting np liei eyes to •’heaven, 

Sliee did for meicye calle , 

And diinloiig up the poison stronge, 

Hei hfe she lost withalle 

And wlien that death thiough eveiye hmbe 
Had sliowde its gieatost spite, iso 

Her chiefest foes did plame confesse 
Shee was a glonous wight 

Hei body then they did entomb, 

Wlien life was fled away. 

At Godfatowe, neaie to Oxfoid towne. 

As may be seene this day 190 


VIII 

QUEEN ELEANOR’S CONFESSION 

‘ Ekanoi, the daiiglitei and hen ess of William duke of Guienne, and count 
ofPoicton, had been mariied sixteen yeais to Louis YII king of Fiance, and 
had attended him in a croisade, tv Inch that monaich commanded against the 
infidels , but ha\ ing lost the aftections ol hei husband, and even fallen under 
some suspicions of gallantly ^\lth a handsome Saiacen, Louis, more delicate 
than politic, piocuied a di\orce from liei, and lestoied liei those nch provinces, 
which by hei maniage she had annexed to the ciown of Fiance The young 
count of Anjou, afteiwaids Heniy 11 king of England, tho’ at that time but 
in his nineteenth ycai, neithei discouiaged by the disparity of age, nor by the 
ropoits of Eleanor’s gallantly, made such successful couitship to that princess, 
that he mained hei six weeks aftei hei di voice, and got possession of all her 
dominions as a dowcxy A maiiiage thus founded upon inteiest was not 
likely to be very happy it happened accordmgly Eleanor, who had dis- 
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gusted her fiist husband by her gillantiies, was no less offensive to her second 
by hei jealousy thus cairymg to extiemitj, in the different paits of her life, 
every circumstance of femalp weakness^ She had several sous by Henry, 
whom she spiuted up to rebel hgainst him, and endeavouring to escape to 
them disguised in man’s appeal el in 1173, she was discoveied and tin own into 
a confinement, which seems to lufve continued till the death of hei husband 
in 1189 She however suivived him many jeais dying m 1201, in the sixth 
year of the leign of her yourgest son, John ’ See Hume’s Hist 4to Yol I 
pp 260, 307 Speed, Stow, &c 

It IS needless to obseive, that the Mowing ballad (given, with same cor- 
rections, from an old printed copy) is altogether fabpilous , whatevei gaFan- 
tnes Eleanor encouraged in the time of hei fiist husband, none aie unputed 
to her m that of her second 


Qdiene Elianoi was a sicke wom^n, 

And afiaid that she should dye 
Then she sent for two fijais of Fiance 
To speke with her spoodilye 

king ■'calld downe his nobles all, 5 

By one, by two, by thiee, 

‘Fail maishall, He goe shrive the qneene, 

And thou shalt wend with moe ’ 

‘ A boone, a boone,’ quoth earl marsbkll 
And fell on his bended knee , 10 

‘ That whatsoevei qneene Fhanor saye, 

No harme therof may bee ' 

‘ He pawne my landes/ the kmg then cryd, 

‘My sceptre, ciowne, and all, 

That whatsoere queen Fhanor sayes 15 

No haime thereof shall fall 

Do thou put on a fryars coat, 

And He put on another, 

And we will to queSn Fhanor goe 
Like fryai and his brother/ 
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Tims botli attucd then tbey goe 
Wlieii'.tliey came to Wiateliall, 

Tlie bells did img, and tbe quiristers smg. 

And tbe toicbes did bgbte tbem all 

Wlien tbat tbey came before the queene 25 
They fell on their bended knee, 

'A boone, a*boone, om giacious queene. 

That you sent so hastdee.’ 

‘ Aie you two fryars of France,’ she sayd, 

‘As I suppose you bee* so 

But if you are two JEnghshe fryars, 

You shall hang on the gallowes tree ’ 

‘We aie two fryars of France,’ they sayd. ^ 

‘ As you suppose we bee. 

We have not been at any masse ss 

Sith we came from the sea ’ 

‘The fiist vde thing that ever I did 
I will to you unfolde , 

Earl marshall had my maidenhed. 

Beneath this cloth of golde ’ 10 

‘Thats a vile sinne,’ then sayd the king, 

‘May God forgive it theet’ 

‘Amen, amen,’ quoth earl marshall. 

With a heavye heart spake hee 

‘The next vde thing that ever I did, 45 

To you He not denye, 

I made a boxe of poysoh strong, 

To poison kmg Henrye.’ 
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‘ Thais a vile smne/ then sayd the long, 

‘ May God fpi^ivc it thee i ’ , 50 

‘Amen, amen," quoth eail mai shall, 

‘And I 'Wish it'so may bee ‘ 

‘ Tlie next vde thmg that cvoi I did. 

To you I will discover, 

I poysoned fan Eosamonde, 55 

All m fail Woodstocke bowei ’ 

‘ Thats a vile smne,’ then sayd the lung , 

‘May God foigive it thee’’ 

‘Amen, amen,’ quoth e^il mai shall, 

‘ And I vush it so may bee ’ 00 

^Do you see yondcis little boye, 

A tossing of the hallo 

That IS eail maislialls eldest sonne, 

And I love him the best of all 

Do you see yondcis little boye, 65 

A catching of the balls'^ 

That IS kmg Hem yes youngest sonne. 

And I love hun the woist of all 

His head is fashyon’d like a bull. 

His nose is hive a boaie ’ 70 

‘No matter foi that,’ kmg Hem ye cryd, 

‘ I love Inm the bettei theifoie ’ 

The king pulled off his fryars coate. 

And appealed aU in redcle 

Yer 6B, 67, She means that the eldest of these two was by the cail marshall, 
the youngest by the king 
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Slie shiieked, and ciyd, and wiimg lier handb, 75 
And sayd slie was.betiayde 

The kmg lookt ovei his l^ft shouldei, 

And a giimme look looked hee, 

‘Eail niai shall/ he sayd, ‘but for my oathe, 

Oi hanged thou shouldst bee ’ so 


IX 

THE STXJEDY ROCK 

Tins poem, subscnbed M T [perhaps mvertedly for T Marshall] ^ is pre- 
served m ‘ The Paradise of Daintie^De vises,’ quoted above in page 113 — The 
tv^o fit St stanzas may be found accompanied ^ith musical notes m ‘ Anhovvies 
lecieation in musicke, ScC by Eichard Alison^ Loud 1006, 4to ’ usually 
bound up with thiee oi foui sets of ‘ Madiigals set to music by Tho Weeikes, 
Lond 1597, 1600, 1608, 4to ’ One of these madrigals is so compete an ex- 
^imple of the bathos, that I cannot forbear presenting it to the reader 

Tlmle, the period of cosTnograplue, 

Both vaunt of Heela, whose sulphureous fire 
Both melt the frozen dime, and thaw the slvie, 

Trmaciian iEtna’s flames ascend not hier 
These things seeme wondrous, j et more wondrous I, 

Vt hose heart with feare doth freeze, with lo\e doth fiy 

The Andelusian merchant, that returnes 
Laden with cutchmele and china dishes, 

Reports in Spaine, how strangely Fogo burnes 
Amidst an ocean full of flymg fishes 
These things seeme wondrous, yet more wondrous I, 

Whose heart with feare doth freeze, with love doth frv 

Mr ITeelkes seems to have been of opmion with many of Ins bretliien of latei 
times, that nonsense was best adapted to display the poweis of musical com- 
posure 


The sturdy rock for all bis stiengtb 
By ragmg seas is rent m twame • 
The marble stone is pearst at length. 
With little chops of dnzlmg ram 
The oxe doth yeeld unto the yoke. 

The steele ohoyeth the hammer stroke 

^ Vid Athen Oxon p 152, 316 
^ I 
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The stately stagge, that seemes so stout, 

By yalpmg i^ouiids at bay is set- 
The swiftest bud, tliat flies about, 

Is caught at length lu fowlois net lo 

The gieatest fish, m deepest biooke. 

Is soon deceived by subtill hooke 

Yea, man hunselfe, unto ■whose'' will " 

AU things are bounden to obey. 

For all his wit and woithie skill, *- is 

Doth fade at length, and fall away 
There is nothing but time doeth ivaste , 

The heavens, the earth ponsume at last. 

But vcrtue sits tiiumphmg stiU 
. ^ Upon tho till one of gloiious fame 20 

Though spiteful death mans body kill. 

Yet hints he not his veitiious name . 

By hfe or death what so betides, 

Tlie state of veituo never slides 


X. 

THE BEGGAR’S DAUGHTEE OF BEDNALL- 
GEEENi 

Tins populai oldbalLid was wiifclen mthe leign of Elizabeth, as appears 
not only from ver 23, where the aims of England aie called tbe ‘ Queenes 
armes , ’ but from its tune’s being quoted lu other old pieces, written in hei 
time See the ballad on ‘ Blary Arobiee ’ in this volume The late Mr Guthrie 
assured the Iditoi, tlmt he had formerly seen anothei old song on the same 
subject, composed m a different measmefiom tins , which was truly beautiful, 
it we may judge from the only stg"nza he remembered In this it was said of 
the old Beggar, that ‘ down his neck ^ 

i We need hardly remind our readeis of Sli^ldfin Knowles* play of the same title 
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his revel end loclve& 

In comelj e curies did vt dve , 

And on his aged temples greive 
The blossomes of the ’ 

The following ballad is chiefly given fiom the Editor’s folio MS compaied 
with two ancient printed copies the concluding stanzas, which contain the 
old beggar’s discoveiy of himself, are not however given from any of these, 
being \eiy different fiom those of the vulgai balM Nor yet does the Editor 
offer them as genuine, bnt as a modem attempt to remo\e the abbiirdities 
and inconsistencies, which so remarkably pi evaded in this pait of the song, 
as 1 ^ stood befoie wh^eas by the alteration of a few lines, the story is 
rendeied niiioh more affecting, and is reconciled to piobability and trae 
history For tins mfoims us, that at the decisive battle of E\e&ham, (fought 
Aug 4, 1265,) wh^n Simon de Montfoit, the gieat Earl of Leicester, was 
shun at the head of the baions, his eldest son Henry tell by his side, and, 
in consequence of that defeat. Ins whole family sunk for evei, the king 
bestowing their gieat honouis and possessions on his second son Edmund earl 
of Lancaster 


PAET THE EIHST 

Itt was a blmd beggai, bad long lost bis sight, 

He bad a fane daughter of bewty most bngbt^ 

And many a gallant brave suitei bad sbee, 

For none was see eomelye as pietty Bessee 

And though sbee was of favor most faue, g 

Tett seemg sbee was but a poor beggars beyie. 

Of ancyent housekeepers despised was sbee. 

Whose sormes came as smtois to prcttye Bessee 

WTierefore m great sorrow faire Bessy did 
‘say, 

‘ Good father, and mother, let me gee away lo 

To seeke out my fortune, whatever itt bee/ 

This suite then they granted to prettye Bessee 

Then Bessy, that was of bewtye see bright. 

All cladd m gray russett, an(J late m the mght 
From father and mother alone parted sbee, is 

WTio sighed and sobbed for prettye Bessee. 
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Shee went till sliee came to Stiatfoid-le-Bow, 

Then knew shee not,whithei, noi which" way to goe' 
With teaies shee lamented her haid dostmie. 

So sadd and soe heavy ■'was pietty Besscc 20 

Shee kept on hei jomney iiutill it was day, 

And went unto Bumf 01 d along the hye way, 

Wlieie at the Queenes aimcs enteitained was she^ 
Soe fane and wel favouied was pietty Bessee 

Shee had not heene there a month to an end, 25 
But inastei and inisties and all was hei fiiend 
And eveiy biave gallant, tha^ once did her see, 

Was straight-way cnamouid of pietty Bessee 

Gieat gifts they did send lioi of sdver and gold. 

And m then songs daylyo hei love was estold, so 
Hei beawtye was blazed in eveiy degioe, 

Soe fane and soe comelye was pietty Bessee. 

The yoimg men of Bumf 01 d m her had their joy. 

She shewed herself cmteous, and modestlye ooye, 
And at her commandment still wold they bee, ss 
Soe fayre and soe comlye was pietty Bessee 

Foure smtors att once unto her did goe , 

They ciaved hei favor, but still she said ‘noe, 

I wold not wish gentles to marry with mee.' 

Yett ever they honored piettye Bessee 4 g 

The first of them was a gallant young kmght. 

And he came unto her disgmsde m the night 
The second a gentlemafl of good degree. 

Who wooed and sued for prettye Bessee 
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A meicliant of London, wliose wealtli was not small, 46 
He was the thud smtei, and pio-jpei withalL 
Hei masteis own some the fomih man must bee. 
Who swoio he would dye for^^retty Lessee 

‘And, if thou wilt many with mee,’ quoth the kmght, 
‘He make thee a ladye with joy and dehght, 5 o 
My hart’s so inSnaUed by thy bewtle. 

That soonc I shah dye foi piettye Bessee’ 

The gentleman sayd, ‘ Come, marry with mee. 

As fine as a ladye my Bessy shal bee 

My Me is distiesscd Q lieaie me, quoth hee, 55 

And giant me thy love, my piettye Bessee ’ 

‘Let me bee thy husband,’ the merchant cold, say, 
‘Thou shalt hve in London both gallant and gay, 

My shippes shall bimg home rych jowells foi thee, 
And I will for ever love pietty Bessee ’ eo 

Then Bessy shee sighed, and thus shee did say, 

‘My fathoi and mother I meane to obey, 

Bust gett then’ good wdl, and be faithful! to mee. 
And you shall enjoye yoiu prettye Bessee ’ 

To every one this answer shee made, es 

Wheifore unto her they joyfullye sayd, 

‘This thing to fulfill wee all doe agree. 

But wheie dwells thy father, my prettye Bessee 

‘My father,’ shee said, ‘is soone to be seene- 

The seely blmd beggar of Bednall-gieene, ro 

That d,aylye sits bogging for chantie, 

He IS the good fathei of pretty Bessee 
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His markes and his tokens are knowen veiy well ; 

He alwayes is led with a dogg and a bell : 

A seely olde man, (jofl knoweth, is hee, 75 

Yett hee is the father of pretty Bessee/ 

‘ Nay then,^ quoth the merchant, ‘thou art not for mee 
‘ Nor,’ quoth the innholder, ‘ my wiffe thou shalt bee 
‘ I lothe,’ sayd the gentle, ‘ a beggars'degree. 

And therefore, adewe, my pretty Bessee!’ so 

‘Why then,’ quoth the knight, ‘hap better or worse, 

I waighe not tnie love by the waight of the pursse. 
And bewtye is bewtye in evej’y degree; 

Then welcome unto me, my pretty Bessee. 

With thee to thy father forthwith I will goe.’ 85 
‘Nay soft,’ quoth his kinsmen, ‘it must not be soe; 

A poor beggars daughter noe ladye shal bee, 

Tlien take thy adew of pretty Bessee.’ 

But soone after this, by breake of the day 
The linight had from Bumford stole Bessy away. 90 
The younge men of Emnford, as thicke might bee, 
E,ode after to feitch againe pretty Bessee. 

As swifte as the winde to ryde they were seene. 
Untill they came neare unto BednaU-greene ; 

And as the knight lighted most courteouslie, 95 
They aU fought against him for pretty Bessee. 

But rescew came speeddye over the plaine. 

Or else the young knight for his love had been slaine. 

This fray being ended, tKen straitway he see 

His kinsmen come rayling at pretty Bessee. 100 
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Then spake the hlind beggar, ‘ Although I bee poore, 

Yett rayle not against my child at my oato doore : 

Though shee be not decked in veirett and pearle, 

Yett will I di’opp angells with, you for my girle. 

» 

And then, if my gold may better ’her birthe, io 5 
And equaU the gold that you lay on the earth, 

Then neyther rayle nor gTudge you to see 
Tire blind beggars daughter a lady to bee. 

But first you shall promise, and have itt well knowne. 
The gold that you drop shall aU be your owne.’ no 
With that they replyed, ‘ Contented bee weef 
‘ Then here ’s,’ quoth thS beggar, ‘ for pretty Bessee.’ 

With that an angell he cast on the gi-oimd, 

.And dropped in angels full three thousand ^ pound ; 
And oftentimes itt was proved most plaine, ii 5 

For the gentlemens one the beggar drojot twayne; 

Soe that the place, wherin they did sitt. 

With gold it was covered every whitt. 

The gentlemen then havmg dropt all their store, 
Sayd, ‘ Now, beggar, hold, for wee have noe more. 120 

Thou hast fulfilled thy promise arright.’ 

‘Tlien marry,’ quoth he, ‘my girle to this knight; 
And heere,’ added hee, ‘ I will now throwe you downe 
A hundred pounds more to buy her a gowne.’ 

Tlie gentlemen all, that this treasure had seene, 125 
Admired the beggar of BednaH-greene : 

And all those, that were her suitors before. 

Their fieshe for very anger they tore. 


^ In the Editor’s folio MS. it is 5001. 
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Tims was faire Besse matched to the knight, 

Ari f] then made a ladj’e in others despite : i 

A fairer ladje there never was seene. 

Than the blind beggars' daughter of BednaU-gi-eeno. 


But of their sumptuous marriage and feast, 

AATiat brave lords and knights thither were prest. 

The second fitt ^ shad set forth to jcm sigdt "135 
With marveilous pleasure, and wished delight. 

PART THE SECOND. 

Off a blind beggars daughter most bright. 

That late was betrothed untcha younge knight; 

All the discom-se therof you did see ; 

But now comes the wedding of pretty Bessee, 

Within a gorgeous palace most brave, 5 

Adorned with all the cost they cold have. 

This wedding was kept most sumptuousiie, 

An ri all for the creditt of pretty Bessee. 

All kind of dainties, and dehcates sweete 

Were bought for the banquet, as it was most meote ; 10 

Partridge, and plover, and venison most free, 

Against the brave wedding of pretty Bessee. 

This marriage through England was spread by report,* 
Soe that a gveat number therto did resort 
Of nobles and gentles in every degree ; is 

And all for the fame of prettye Bessee, 

To church then went this gallant younge knight; 

His bride followed after^ an angell most bright, 

1 See an Essay on the word Fit at the end of the Second Part. 
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With troopes of laclyes, the like Here was seene 
As went with sweete Bessy of Be^all-gi-eene. 20 

This manyage being solempiiizecl then, 

With musicke performed by the sldlfiiUest men, 

The nobles and gentles sate downe at that tyde. 

Each one admhmg the beantifull bryde. 

Now, after the sumptuons dinner was done, 25 

To talke, and jto reason a number begmin : 

They talkt of the blind beggars daughter most bright. 
And what with his daughter he gave to the knight. 

Tlien spake the nobles, ‘*Much maiweil have wee. 

This jolly blind beggar wee cannot here see.’ 30 
‘ My lords,’ quoth the bride, ‘ my father’s so base. 

He is loth with his presence these states to disgrace.’ 

‘ The prayse of a woman in questyon to biiiige 
Before her own face, w-ere a flattering thinge ; 

But wee thinke thy father’s baseness,’ quoth they, 35 
‘ Might by thy beivtye be cleane put awaye.’ 

They had noe sooner these pleasant words spoke. 

But in comes the beggar cladd in a silke cloke , 

A faire velvet capp, and a fether had hee. 

And now a musicyan forsooth he wold bee. 4o 

He had a daintye lute under his arme. 

He touched the strings, which made such a cliarme, 
Saies, ‘ Please you to heare any musicke of mee. 

He singe you a song of pretty Bessee.’ 

With tl\at his lute he twanged straightway. 

And thereon begann most svrectlye to play; 


45 
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And after that lessons 'were playd two or three, 

He strayn’d out this song ijiost delicatelle. 

‘ A poore beggars dau^ter did dwell on a greene. 
Who for her fau'enesse might well he a queene : so 

A bhthe bonny lasse, and a daintye was shee. 

And many one called her pretty Bessee. 

^ * 

Her father hee had noe goods, nor noe land, 

But beggd for a penny all day with his^hand; 

And yett to her marriage hee gave thousands 
three,^ 55 

And still he hath somewhat for pretty Bessee. 

And if any one here her budh doe disdaine. 

Her father is ready, with might and with maine. 

To proove shee is come of noble degree : 

Therfore never flout att prettye Bessee.’ 60 

With that the lords and the companye round 
With harty laughter were readye to swound; 

Att last said the lords, ‘ Full well wee may see. 

The bride and the beggar’s behoulden to thee.’ 

On this the bride all blushing did rise, 65 

The pearlie dropps standing within her fame eyes, 

‘ 0 pardon my father,’ grave nobles, ‘ quoth shee. 

That throughe blind affection thus doteth on mee.’ 

‘ If this be thy father,’ the nobles did say, 

‘Well may he be proud of this happy day* to 

Yett by his countenance well may wee see. 

His birth and his fortune did never agree: 

^ So the folio MS. 

m 
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Aiid therfore, blind man, we pray tbee bewray, 

(And looke that tbe truth dbou to^us doe say) 

Tliy biiib and tby parentage, wliat itt may bee ; 75 

For tbe love that tbou bearest to pretty Bessee.’ 

‘ Then give me leave, nobles and gentles, each one. 
One song more to sing, and then I bave done; 

AnS if that itt mS,y not winn good report. 

Then doe not give me a groat for my sport. so 

[Sir Simon de Montfort my subject sbal bee; 

Once cbiefe of all tbe great barons was bee. 

Yet fortune so cruelle this lorde did abase. 

Now loste and forgotten are bee and bis race. 

Wlien tbe barons m armes did king Henrye oppose, 85 
Sir Simon de Montfort tben leader they chose; 

A leader of corn-age undaunted was bee. 

And oft-times be made their enemyes flee. 

At length in tbe battle on Evesbame plaine 

The bai’ons were routed, and Montfort -was slaine ; 90 

Moste fatall that battel did prove unto tbee, 

Tbougbe tbou wast not borne then, my prettye Bessee! 

Along with tbe nobles, that fell at that tyde. 

His eldest son Hem-ye, who fought by bis side. 

Was fellde by a blowe, be receivde iu tbe fight! 95 
A blowe that deprivde him for ever of sight. 

Among tbe dead bodyes aU lifelesse be laye. 

Till evening drewe on of tbe following daye. 

When by a yong ladye discoverd was bee; 

And this was tby motber^^ my prettye Bessee! 100 
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A barons faire daughter stept forth in the nighte 
To search for her ffither, "who fell in tire fight. 

And seeing yong Montfort, where gasping he laye. 
Was moved with jutye, and brought Mm awaye. 

In secrette she nurst him, and swaged his paine, 105 
IVhile he tMoughe the reahne was beleevd to be 
slaine : •' 

At leng-the Ms faire bride she consented to bee. 

And made Mm glad father of prettye Eessee. 

And nowe lest om’e foes our fives sholde betraye. 

We clothed ourselves in beggars arraye ; no 

Her jewelles shee solde, and hither came wee : 

All our comfort and care was our prettye Bessee.] 

And here have wee lived in fortmies despite, 

Thoughe poore, yet contented with humble delighte : 
Full forty winters thus have I beene 115 

A silly blind beggar of BednaU-greene. 

And here, noble lordes, is ended the song 
Of one, that once to your own ranlre did belong : 

And thus have you learned a secrette from mee. 

That ne’er had beene knowne, but for prettye Bessee.’ 

Now when the faire companye everye one, 121 

Had heard the strange tale m the song he had showne. 
They all were amazed, as well they might bee. 

Both at the bfinde beggar, and pretty Bessee. 

With that the faire bride they aU did embrace, 125 
Saymg, ‘ Sine thou art come of an honourable race, 
Thy father likewise is of noble degree. 

And thou art well worthy ^ lady to bee.’ 
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Thus was the feast ended with joje and delighte, 

A bridegroome most happy then was the young 
knighte, ' 130 

In joy and felicitie long lived hee, 

AU with his faire ladye, the pretty Bessee. 

tjt The woid ‘fit,’ tor "part,’ often occurs in our ancient ballads, and 
metrical lomances : which being divided into several parts for the convenience 
of silking them at pub% entertainments, were in the intervals of the feast 
sung by fits, or intermissions. So Puttenham in his ‘ Art of English Poesie,’ 
1589, says, ‘ the Epithalamie was divided by breaches into three partes to 
serve for three severp^l fits, or times to be sung.’ p. 41. 

Eiom the same Tvriter we leam some curious paiticulars relative to the state 
of ballad-singing in that age, that w ill throw light on the present subject : 
speaking of the quick returns of one manner. of tune in the short measures 
used by common ihymeis ; these, he says, ‘ glut the eare, unless it be in small 
and popular musickes, sung by there Cantabanqui, upon benches and barrels 
heads, where they have none other audience then boys or coiintrey fellowes, 
that passe by them in the streete; or else by blind haipers, or such like 
taverne Minstrels, that give of mirth for a groat, . . . their matter being 
for the most part stories of old time, as the tale of Sir Topas, the lepoites of 
Bevis of Southampton, Guy of Warwicke, Adam Beil and Clymme ot the 
Clough, and such other old romances or historical rimes, made purposely for 
recreation of the common people at Christmasse dinners and biideales, and in 
tavemes and alehousevS, and such other places of base resorte.’ p. 69. 

This species of entertainment, which seems to have been handed down from 
the ancient bmds, was in the time of Puttenham falling into neglect ; hut 
that it was not, even then, wholly excluded more genteel assemblies, he gives 
us room to infer fiom another passage, ‘We ourselves, says this courtly ^ 
writer, have written for pleasure a little brief romance, or historical ditty in 
tlie English tong of the Isle of Great Britaine in shoit and long meetres, and 
by breaches or divisions p.e. fits] to be more commodioiisly sung to the harpe 
in places of assembly, where the company shal be desiions to heare of old 
adventures, and valiaunces of noble knights in times past, as are those of 
king Arthur and his knights of the Round table, Sir Bevys of Southampton, 
Guy of Warwicke, and others like.’ p. 33. 

In more ancient times no grand scene of festivity was complete without one 
of these reciters to entertain the company with feats of arms, and tales of 
knighthood, or, as one of these old minstrels says, in the beginning of an 
ancient romance in the Editor’s folio MS. 

* Wben meat© and diinke is great plenty^, 

And lords and ladyes still wil i>ee, 

And sitt and solace lytlie;^ 

Then itt is time for mee to speake 
Of keene knightes, and kempes great, 

Such carping for to ky?he.* 

1 He was one of Q. Elizabetli’s^gent. pensioners, at a time when the whole hand consisted 
of men of distinguished hiith and fortune. JTtc?. Ath. Ox.—® Perhaps ‘ hlythe.’’ 
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If we consider that a groat in the age of Elizabeth was more than equiva- 
lent to a shilling now, we shall find that the old harpers were even then, 
when their ait w'-as on the decline, upon a far more repi?table footing than the 
ballad- singers of our time. Ine reciting of one such ballad as this of the 
Beggar of Bednal Green, in two paits, -was lewarded wnth half a crowm of our 
money. And that they made a very respectable appearance, we may learn 
from the dress of the old beggar, in the preceding Ballad, v, 37, where he 
comes into company in the habit and character of one of these minstiels, being 
not known to be the bride’s father, till after her speech, ver. 63. The 
exordium of his song, and his claiming a groat for his reward, v. 76, are 
peculiarly characteristic of that profession. Most of the old ballads be^in in 
a pompous manner, in order to captivate the attention of the audience, and 
Induce them to purchase a recital of the song • and they seldom conclude the 
fii’st part without large promises of still greater enteitainment in the second* 
This was a necessaiy piece of art to incline the hearers to be at the expence 
of a second groat’s-worth. Many of the old romances extend to eight or nine 
fits^ which w’ould afford a consideiable profit to the reciter. 

To return to the word Jit; it seems at one time to have peculiarly signified 
the pause, or breathing-time, between tbe«several parts, (answeiing to Passus 
in the 'Visions of Pierce Plowman) : thus in the ancient Ballad of Chevy-Chase, 
(Yol. I. p. 6,) the first Pait ends with this line, 

* The first fit here I fynde : ’ 

i.e. here 1 come to the first pause or mteimission. (See also Yol. I. p. 20.) 
By degrees it came to signify the whole part or division preceding the pause. 
(See Yol. I. pp. 124, 131.) This sense it had obtained so early as the time 
of Chaucers who thus concludes the first part of his rhyme of Sir Thopas (writ 
in ridicule of the old ballad romances) : 

*LoI lordis mine, here is a fltt; 

If ye woU any more of it, 

To tell it woll I fonde * 

The woid fit indeed appears originally to have signified a Poetic Strain, 
Yerse, or Poem ; for in these senses it is used by the Anglo-Saxon writers. 
Thus K. JElfied in his Boetius, having given aversion of hb. 3, metr, 5, adds, 
Baye piytjom tha thay piure ayun* 3 en ha}y‘De, p. 65, i e, ‘ When wisdom 
had sung these [Fitts] verses.’ And m the Pioem to the same book Fon on 
piuue, ‘ Put into [fitt] vex’se.’ So in Cedmon, p 45. Feon'o on yiure, seems 
to mean ‘ composed a song,’ or ‘ poem.’ The reader will tiace this old Saxon 
ixhrase, m the application of the word fond^ in the foregoing passage of Chaucer. 
See Gloss. 

Spencer has used the word fit to denote ‘ a strain of music : ’ see ins poem, 
intitled, ‘ Collin Clout ’s come home again,’ where he says, 

‘The Shepherd of the ocean [Sir Walt. Raleigh] 

Provoked me to play some pleasant fit 
And when he heard the music which I made 
He foimd himself full greatlye pleas’d at it,’ &c. 

It is also used in the old Ballad of K, Estmeie, Yol. I. p. 58, v. 243. 

Prom being apphed to Music, tliis word was easily transferred to Dancing ; 
thus in the old play of '12-ustp 3!ubntu^ (described in p. 93.), Juventus says, 
‘By the masse I would fayne go datmpe a Fitte.’ ^ 

And from being used as a Part or Division in a Ballad, Poem, &c. it is applied 
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by Bale to a Section or Chapter in a Book, (though I believe in a sense of 
ridicule or sarcasm (ftn thus be mti ties two Chapters of his 'iSiighah 

pt. 2d. viz fob 49, ‘The fyrst Fytt of insrime vith Kynge '^'^’jllyam 

Rufus.’ foL 50, ‘ An other Fytt of Anselme with kynge Wjllyam Rufus.’ 


XI. 

FANCY AND DESIRE. 

€ 

BY THE EilRL OF OXFORD. 

Edward Yere, EaiJ. of Oxfoid, -was in high fame for his poetical talents in 
theieign of Elizabeth peihaps it is no injuiy to his reputation that few of 
his compositions aie preserved for the inspection of impartial posteiity. To 
gratify cuiiosity, we have inserted a sonnet of his, which is quoted with great 
encomiums for its ‘ excelleiicie and wit,’ in Puttenham’s ‘ Arte of Eng. Poesie,’* 
and found entire in the ‘ Garland of Good- will.’ A few moie of his sonnets 
(distinguished by the initial letters E. 0 ) may be seen in the ‘ Paradise of 
Daintie Devises.’ One of these is intitled, ‘ The Complaint of a Lover, wearing 
blacke and tawmie ’ The only lines in it woith notice are these, 

A crowne of baies shall that man [bears] 

Who trmmphs over me, 

For black and taw me will I weare, 

Which mourning coloius be. 

We find in Hall’s Chionicle, that when Q Catharine of Arragon died, Jan. 8, 
1536 ] ‘ Queen Anne [Bullen] ware yellowe for the mourning ’ And when 
this unfortunate princess lost her head, May 19, the same year, ‘ on the ascen- 
cion day following, the kyng for mourning waie whyte.’ FoL 227, 228. 

Edw aid, w’-ho was the XYIIth eail of Oxford, of the family of Yere, succeeded 
his father in his title and honours in 1562, and died an aged man in 1604. 
See Mr. Walpole’s ‘ Xoble Authors ’ Athen Oxon. &c.^ 

‘ Come Htlier shepherd’s swayne:’ 

‘Sir, what do you requh’el’ 

‘ I praye thee, shewe to me thy name.’ 

‘My name is Fond Desire.’ 

‘Wlien wert thou home, Deshel’ 5 

‘ In pompe and pryme of May.’ 

‘By whom, sweet boy, wert thou begot?’ 

‘ By fond Conceit men say.’ 

1 Bond. 1589, p. 172. — = He sate Great Chamberlain of England on the 
trial of Mary Queen of Sc5ts, and distinguished himself at the time of the 
Armada, by fitting out ships at his pKivate cost.— Ed 
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‘Tell me, tyIio was thy niu’sef 

‘ Fresh Youth in-sugred joy.l lo 

‘Wliat was thy meate and dayly foodeF 
‘ Sad sighes and great annoy.’ 

‘What hadst thou then to di'inkel’ 

‘ Unsavoury lovers teares/ 

‘"What cradle wert thou rocked ini’ ' 15 

‘ In hojDe devoyde of feares.’ 

‘ YTiat lulld thee then asleepel’ 

‘ Sweete speech, which lilies me best.’ 

‘Tell me, where is thy dwelling place 1’ 

‘ In gentle haites I rest.’ 2u 

- ‘ Wliat thing doth please thee mosti’ 

‘ To gaze on beautye stille.’ 

‘Whom dost thou tliinke to be thy foel’ 

‘ Uisdayn of my good wille.’ 

‘Doth companye displease 1 ’ 25 

‘Yes, surelye, many one,’ 

‘Where doth Deshe delighte to livel’ 

‘ He loves to live alone.’ 

‘ Doth either tpne or age 
Bringe him unto decayel’ so 

‘No, no, Desii’e both lives and dyes 
Ten thousand times a daye.’ 

‘ Then, fond Desire, farewelle. 

Thou art no mate for mee; 

I sholde be lotFe, methinkes, to dwelje 
With such a one. as thee.’ 


36 
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XIL 

SIR ANDREW BARTON. 

I cannot give a better relation of the fact, wkich is the subject of the fol- 
lowing ballad, than in an extract firom the late Mr^ Outhrie’s Peerage ; which 
was begun upon a very elegant plan, but never finished. YoL L 4to. p. 22. 

‘The transaction which did the greatest honour to the earl of Surrey^ 
and his family at this time [A.D. 1511.] was their behaviour in the case of 
Barton, a Scotch sea-offid5r. This gentleman’s father having suffered by sea 
from the Portuguese, he had obtained letters of marque for his two sons to 
make reprisals upon the subjects of Portugal. It is extremely probable, that 
tne court of Scotlandf^granted these letters with no very honest intention. The 
council board of England, at which the earl of Surrey held the chief place, was 
daily pestered with complaints from the sailors and merchants, that Barton, 
who was called Sir Andrew Barton, under pretence of searching for Portuguese 
goods, interrupted the Enghsh navigation. Henry’s situation at that time 
rendered him backward from breaking with Scotland, so that their complaints 
were but coldly received. The earl of Surrey, however, could not smother his 
indignation, but gallantly declared at the council board, that while he had 
an estate that could furnish out a ship, or a son that was capable of command- 
ing one, the narrow seas should not be infested. 

Sir Andrew Barton, who commanded the two Scotch ships, had the reputa- 
tion of being one of the ablest sea officers of Ms time. By Ms depredations, 
he had amassed great wealth, and Ms ships were very richly laden. Henry, 
notwithstanding his situation, could not refuse the generous offer made by the 
earl of Surrey. Two ships weie immediately fitted out, and put to sea with 
letters of marque, under his two sons, Sir Thomas ® and Sir Edward Howard. 
After encountering a great deal of foul weather, Sii Thomas came up with the 
Lion, which was commanded by Sir Andrew Bartomin person ; and Sir Edward 
came up with the Union, Barton’s other ship, [called -by Hail, the Bark of 
Scotland.] The engagement which ensued was extremely obstinate on both 
sides; but at last the fortune of the Howards prevailed. Sir Andrew was 
killed fighting* bravely, and encouraging his men with his whistle, to hold out 
to the last ; and the two Scotch ships with their crews, were carried into the 
river Thames [Aug. 2, 1511.] 

This exploit had the more merit, as the two English commanders were in a 
manner volunteers in the service, by their father’s order. But it seems to 
have laid the foundation of Sir Edward’s fortune ; for, on the 7th of April 1512, 
the king constituted him (according to Bugdale) admiral of England, Wales, &c. 

King Janies ‘ insisted ’ upon satisfaction for the death of Barton, and capture 
of Ms sMp : tho’ Henry had generously dismissed the crews, and even agreed 
that the parties accused might appear in his courts of admiralty by their 
attornies, to vindicate themselves. This affair was in a great measure the 
cause of the battle of Plodden, in which James lY. lost Ms life. 

1 Thomas Howard, afterwards created Duke of Norfolk — * Called by old historians lord 
Howard, afterwards created ear? of Surrey in his father^s life-time. He was father of the 
poetical E. of Surrey, 

YOU. n* K 
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In the following ballad will be found peihaps some few deviations from the 
truth of history : to atone for ^hich it has probably recorded many lesser fects, 
which iiistoiy hath not condescended to relate. I take many of the little 
circumstances of the stoiy to be real, because I find one of the most unlikely 
to be not veiy remote fiom the tmth In Pt. 2, v. 156, it is said, that England 
had before ‘ but two ships of war.’ Now the Great Harry had been built only 
seven years before, viz. in lo04: which ‘ was pioperly speaking the first ship 
in the English navy. Befcie this peiiod, when the prince wanted a fleet, he 
had no other expedient but hiring ships from the merchants.’ Hume. 

This ballad, which appears to have been wiitten in the reign of Elizabeth, 
has received great impiovements from the Editor’s /oho MS. wherein was an 
ancient copy, which, though veiy incorrect, seemed m many respects superior to 
the common ballad , the lattei being evidently modernized and abridged from it. 
The following text is however m some places amended and improved by the 
latter (chiefly from a black-lettei copy in the Pepys collection) as also by con- 
lecture. 


THE FIRST PART. 

[Whes Flora with her fragrant flowers 
Bedeckt the earth so trim and gaye, 

And Neptune with his damtye showers 
Came to present the monthe of Maye;]^ 

Fing Henrye rode to take the ayre, 6 

Over the river of Thames past hee ; 

When eighty merchants of London came, 

And downe they knelt upon their knee. 

‘0 yee are. welcome, rich merchiints; 

Good saylors, welcome unto mce.’ lo 

They swore by the rood, they were saylors good, 
But rich merchants they could not bee ; 

‘To France nor Flanders dare we pass: 

Nor Bom’deaux voyage dare we fare; 

And aU for a rover that lyes on the seas, X5 

Who robbs ns of om merchant ware.’ 

King Henrye frownd, and toned him rounde. 

And swore by the Lord, that was mickle of might, 

Ver. 15, 83, robber, .MS. r 

^ From the pr. copy. 
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I thouglit lie had not beene in the world, 

Diu’st have wi'ougbt Englai^ snob unrigbt/ 2y 
The merchants sighed, and said, alas! 

And thus they did their answer frame, 

‘ He is a proud Scott, that robbs on the seas, 

And Sir Andrewe Barton is bis name.’ 

The king look* over his left shoulder, 25 

And an angaye look then looked hee : 

‘ Have I never a lorde in all my realme. 

Will feitch yond traytor unto meel’ 

‘Yea, that dare I;’ lord Howard sayes; 

‘Yea, that dare I with heart and hand; So 

If it please your grace to give me leave, 

Myselfe wil be the only man.’ 

‘Thou art but yong;’ the kyng reply ed : 

‘Yond Scott hath numbred manye a yeare.’ 

‘ Trust me, my liege. He make liim quail, u 

Or before my prince I will never appeare.’ 

‘ Then bowemen and gumiers thou slialt have. 

And chuse them over my realme so free ; 

Besides good mariners, and shipp-boyes. 

To guide the great sliipp on the sea.’ 4 o 

The first man, that lord Howard chose. 

Was the ablest gunner in all the realm, 

Thoughe he was threescore yeeres and ten : 

Good Peter Shnon was his name. 

‘ Peter,’ sais hee, ‘ I must to the sea, 45 

To bring home a traytor live or dead: 

Before all others I have chosen thee; 

Of.a hundred^gumiers to be the head. 

Ver. 29, lord Charles Howard, MS. 
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‘ If you, my lord, liave cliosen mee 

Of a hundi'ed g:iLnners to be the head, so 

Then hang me up on yom- maine-mast tree. 

If I misse my marke one shilling bread/ ^ 

My lord then choke a boweman rare, 

MTiose active hands had gained fame.^ 

In Yorksliire was this gentleman borne, ss 

And William Hoi-seley was his'name.® 

‘ Horseley,’ sayd he, ‘ I must with sp^ede 
Go seeke a traytor on the sea, 

And now of a hundi’ed bowemen brave 

To be the head I have chosen thee. 6 o 

‘ If you,’ quoth hce, ‘ have chosen mee 
Of a hundred bowemen to be the head; 

On your maine-mhst He hanged bee. 

If I miss twelvescore one penny bread.’ 

With pikes and gunnes, and bowemen bold, es 
This noble Howard is gone to the sea ; 

With a valyant heart and a pleasant cheare. 

Out at Thames mouth sayled he. 

And days he scant had sayled three, 

Upon the [voyage], he tooke in hand, 70 

But there he mett with a noble shipp, 

And stoutely made itt stay and stand. 

‘ Thou must teU me,’ lord Howard said, 

‘Now who thou art, and what’s thy name ; 

And shewe me where thy dwelling is ; 75 

And whither bound, and whence thou came.’ 

Yer. 70, Journey, MS. 

^ An old Eng, word for Breadth.— 2 Pr, copy.—-® Mr, Lambe, itt Ms Notes 
to the Poem on the Battle of Flodtlen Field, contends, that this expert bow- 
man’s name was not Horseley, but Hustler, of family long ^seated near 
Stockton, m Cleveland, Yorkshire. p. 6, 
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‘ My name is Henry Hunt/ quoth hee 
With ahsavye heart,. and a^arefuU mind; 

‘ I and my shipp doe both belbng 

To the Newcastle, that stands upon Tyne.’ so 

‘ Hast thou not heard, nowe, Hfenrye Hunt, 

As thou hast sayled by daye and by night, 

@f a Scottish sorer on the seas ; 

Men call him sir Andrew Barton, knight?’ 

Then ever he sighed, and sayd alas! as 

With a grieved mind, and well away! 

‘ But over-well I knowe that wight, 

I was his prisoner yesterday. 

As I was saylmg uppon the sea, 

A Burdeaux voyage for to fare; 90 

To his hach-borde he clasped me, 

And robd me of aH my merchant ware : 

And mickle debts, God wot, I owe. 

And every man will have his owne; 

And I am nowe to London bounde, 95 

Of our gracious king to beg a boone.’ 

‘That shall not need/ lord Howard sais; 

‘ Lett me but once that robber see. 

For every penny tane thee froe 

It shall be doubled shillings three.’ 100 

‘ Nowe God forefend,’ the merchant said, 

‘That thou shold seek soe far amisse! 

God keepe you out of that traitors hands! 

Full htle ye wott what a man hee is. 

Hee is brasse within, and steele without, ■ loe 
With beames^on his topcastle stronge; 

Ver, 91, The MS. has here Axchh^rde, but iu Ft. 11. ver. 5. Eachebord. 
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And eighteen pieces o£ ordinance 
He carries on pach side along ; 

And he hath a pirmace deerlj’e dight, 

St. Andrewes crosse that is his guide ; no 

His pinnace heareth ninescore men. 

And fifteen canons on each side. 

Were je twentye shippes, and he'*but one ; 

I SAV'eare by kiihe, and bower, and hall; 

He wold overcome them everye one,- 115 

If once his beames they doe downe faU.’^ 

‘ This is cold comfort,’ sais my lord, 

‘ To Wellcome a stranger thus to the sea : 

Yet He brmg him and his shipp to shore. 

Or to Scottland hee shall canye mee.’ 120 

‘ Then a noble gunner you must have. 

And he must aim well with his ee. 

And sinke his pinnace into the sea. 

Or else hee never orecome will bee : 

And if you chance Ins shipp to borde, 125 

This counsel I must give wdthaU, 

Let no man to his topcastle goe 
To strive to let his beams downe fall. 

And seven pieces of ordiaance, 

I pray your honour lend to mee, 180 

^ It should seem from hence, that before our marine artillery was brought 
to its present perfection, some naval commanders had recourse to instruments 
or machines, similar in use, though perhaps unlike in construction, to the 
heavy Dolphins made of lead or iron used by the ancient Greeks ; which they 
suspended from beams or yards fastened to the masts, and which they pre- 
cipitately let fall on the enemies ships, in order to sink them, by beating holes 
through the bottoms of their undecked Triremes, or otherwise damaging them. 
These are mentioned by Thucydidls, Lib. 7, p. 256, Ed. 1564, folio, and are 
more fully explained in Schefferi de Militia Navali^Lib, 2, cap, 5,''p. 136, Ed. 
1653, 4to. It every where in the^S. seems to be written ‘ Beanes.’ 
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On eacli side of my sliipp along. 

And I will lead you on tlie sea. 

A glasse He sett, tliat may be' seene, 

Wbetber you sayle by day or nigbt; 

And to-morrowe, I sweare, ^by nine of tbe 
clocke 13S 

You shall meet with Sir Andrewe Barton, 
knight/ 


THE SECOND PART. 

The merchant sett my lorde a glasse 
Soe well apparent in his sight, 

And on the moiTowe, by n in e of the clocke, 

He shewed lum Sir Andrewe Barton, knight. 

His hachebord it was [gilt] with gold, 5 

Soe deerlye dight it dazzled the ee: 

‘ Nowe by my faith,’ lord Howarde sais, 

‘ This is a gallant sight to see. 

Take in your ancyents, standards eke. 

So close that no man may them see ; 10 

And put me forth a wliite wdlowe wand. 

As merchants use to sayle the sea.’ 

But they stirred neither top, nor mast A 
Stoutly they past Sir Andi-ew by. 

‘ What English churles are yonder,’ he sayd, 15 
‘That can soe litle curtesyel 

How, by the roode, three yeares and more 
I hare beene admirall orer the sea ; 

And never an English nor Portingall 
Without my leave can p^sse this way.’ 

TerA5, ‘ hached with goH^’ MS. 

^ ue, did not salute. 
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Tlien called lie forth his stout pinnace ; 

‘ Fetch backe yond pejilars nowe jto raee : 

I sweare by the hiasse, yon Enghsh churles 
Shall aU hang att my maine-mast tree/ 

With that the pinnace itt shott off, 25 

Full well lord Howard might it ken ; 

For itt stroke down my lord’s fora mast, 

And lulled fomteen of his men. 

‘ Come hither, Simon/ sayes my lord, 

‘Looke that thy word he true, thou said; so 

For at my maine-mast thou shalt hang. 

If thou misse thy marke one shilling bread.’ 

Simon was old, but his heart itt was bold. 

His ordinance he laid right lowe ; 

He put in chaine full nine yardes long, S5 

With other great shott lesse, and moe ; 

And he lette goe his great gnnnes shott; 

Soe well he settled itt with his ee, 

The first sight that Su’ Andrew sawe. 

He see his pinnace sunke in the sea. 40 

And ■when he saw his pinnace sunke. 

Lord, how his heart with rage did swell! 

‘Howe cutt my ropes, itt is time to be gon; 

He fetch yond pedlars backe myselL’ 

When my Lord sawe Sir Andrewo loose, 45 

Within his heart hee was full faine : 

‘ Howe spread your ancyents, strike up drummes, 
Sound all your trumpetts out amaine/ 

‘ Fight on, my men,’^Sir Andrewe sais, 

‘ Weale howsoewer this geere will sway; 

Ver. 35, ie. discharged clmin-shot. 
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Itt is my lord admixaU of England, 

Is come ±0 seeke mee on the sea.’ 

Simon had a sonne, who shotc right well. 

That did Sh’ Amdrewe mickle scare ; 

In att his decke he gave a shott, 55 

Killed threescore of his men of wan’e. 

■Then Henrye.Hunt with rigour hott 
Came bravely on the other side, 

Soone he drove downe his fore-mast tree. 

And killed fourscore men beside. eo 

‘Nowe, out alas!’ Sir Andrewe cryed, 

‘ What may a man now thioke, or say? 

Yonder merchant theefe, that pierceth mee. 

He was my prisoner yesterday. 

Come hither to me, thou Gordon good, 65 

That aye wast readye att my call; 

I wiU give thee three hundred markes. 

If thou wilt let my beames downe fall.’ 

Lord Howard bee then calld in haste, 

‘ Horseley, see thou be true in stead; 70 

Eor thou shalt at the maine-mast hang. 

If thou misse twelvescore one penny bread.’ 

Then Gordon swarved the maine-mast tree. 

He swarved it with might and maiue ; 

But Horseley with a bearing arrowe, is 

Stroke the Gordon through the braine ; 

And he fell unto the baches again, 

And sore his deadlye wounde did bleed : 

Then word went through Sir Andrews men. 

How that the Gordon b;ee was dead. so 

Ter. 67f84, pounds, MSI — ^Ver. 75, beariuge, sc, that carries well, But 

see Gloss, voi. L 
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‘ Come Mtlier to mee, James Hambilton, 

Thou art my only sisters sonne, . 

If thou wilt let mj/' beames downe fall, 

Six hundred nobles thou hast wonne.’ 

With that he swarVed the maine-mast tree. 

He swanked it with nimble art; 

But Horseley with a broad arrbwe 
Pierced the Hambilton thorough the heart : 

And downe he fell upon the deck. 

That with his blood did streame a,ma,inft ; 

Then every Scott ciyed, ‘Well-away! 

Alas a comelye youth is slaineT 

All woe begone was Sir Andrew then, 

With griefe and rage his heart did swell : 

‘ Go fptch me forth my armour of proofe. 

For I will to the topcastle myscll. 

Goe fetch me forth my armour of proofe; 

That gilded is with gold soe cleare : 

God be with my brother John of Barton! 
Against the PortingaUs hee it ware ; 

And when he had on this armour of proofe. 

He was a gallant sight to see : 

Ah! nere didst thou meet with living wight. 
My deere brother, could cope with thee.' 

‘ Come hither Horseley,’ sayes my lord, 

‘And looke your shaft that itt goe right, 

Shoot a good shoote in time of need, 

And for it thou shalt be made a knight.’ 

‘ He shoot my best,’ quoth Horseley then, 

‘Your honour shall see, with might .and 
maine; 
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But if I were tanged at your maine-mast, 

I tave new left but arrowe%,twaine/ 

Sir Andrew be did swarve the tree. 

With right good will he swaiyed then: 

Upon his breast did Horseley hitt, 115 

But the arrow hounded back agen. 

Then HorseleT spyed a privye place 
With a perfect eye in a secrette part ; 

Under the spole of his right arme 

He smote Sir Andrew to the heart. 120 

‘ Fight on, my men. Sir Andrew sayes, 

A little Ime hurt, but yett not slaiue ; 

He but lye downe and bleede a while. 

And then He rise and fight againe. 

Fight on, my men,’ Sir Andrew sayes, 125 

‘ And never fliuche before the foe ; 

And stand fast by St. Andrewes crosse 
Untill you heare my whistle blowe.’ 

They never heard his whistle blow, 

Which made their hearts waxe sore adread: i30 

Then Horseley sayd, ‘ Aboard, my lord, 

For well I wott Sir Andrew’s dead.’ 

They boarded then his noble shipp. 

They boarded it with might and maine ; 

Eighteen score Scots ahve they found, 135 

The rest were either maimed or slaine. 

Lord Howard tooke a sword in hand, 

And off he smote Sir Andrewes head: 

-t ^ 

‘ I must have left England many a daye. 

If thou wert alive as thou art dead.’ 


140 
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He caused Ms body to be cast 
Over the batchbord into tbe sea, - 

And about Ms middle tlxree liundred crownes : 

‘ '\^Tierever tbou land this -will bury thee.’ 

Thus from the warres lord Howard came, 145 
And backe he sayled ore the mahie, 

With mickle joy and triumphing ” 

Into Thames mouth he came againe. 

Lord Howard then a letter wrote. 

And sealed it with seale and ring; 150 

‘ Such a noble prize have I brought to your grace. 
As never did subject to a Mng, 

Sh Andrewes sMpp I bring with miee ; 

A braver sMpp was never none : 

Nowe hath youi- grace two shipps of warr, 155 
Before in England was but one.’ 

King Hemyes gTace with royall cheere 
Welcomed the noble Howard home, 

‘ And where,’ said he, ‘ is this rover stout. 

That I myseKe may give the doomel ’ 160 

‘ The rover, he is safe, my leige. 

Full many a fadom in the sea; 

If he were ahve as he is dead, 

I must have left England many a day: 

And your grace may thank four men i’ the sMp les 
For the victory wee have wonne. 

These are WiUiam Horseley, Henry Hunt, 

And Peter Simon, and his sonne.’ 

To Henry Hunt, the king then sayd, 

‘ In heu of what was frpm thee tane. 
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A noble a day now tbou sbalt have, 

Sir Andrewes jewels and Ms cbayne. 

And, Horseley, tbou sbalt be a knigbt, 

And lands and bvings sbalt bave store ; 

Howard sball be erle Surrye liigbt, its 

As Howards erst bave beeneliefore. 

jSTowe, Peter Simon, tbou art old, 

I will maintaine tbee and tby sonne : 

And tbe men sball bave five hundred markes 
For tbe good service they bave done/ iso 

Then in came tbe queene with ladyes fair 
To see Sir Andrews Barton, knigbt : 

They weend that bee were brought on shore. 

And thought to bave seen a gallant sight. 

But when they see Ms deadlye face, iss 

And eyes soe hollow m Ms bead, 

‘ I wold give/ quoth the kmg, ‘ a thousand markes, 
TMs man were aHve as be is dead : 

Yett for tbe manfull part bee playd, 

WMcb fought soe well with heart and band, iso 
His men sball bave twelvepence a day, 

Till they come to my brother kings Mgb land.’ 

* * 

* 


XIII. 

LADY ANNE BOTHWELL’S LAMENT. 

A SCOTTISH SONG. 

The subject of this pathetic ballad the Editor once thought might possibly 
relate to the Earl of Bothwell, and his desertion of his wife, Lady Jean Gordon, 
to make room for his marriage with the Queen of Scots. But this opinion 
he now believes to be groundless ; indeed Earl Bothwelfs age, who was up- 
wards of sixty at the time of that marriage, renders it unlikely that he shoidd 


Yer. 175, 6, . . . Erie of Nottingham, And soe was never, MS. 
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be tbe object of so warm a passion as tbs elegy supposes He has been since 
mfoimed, that it entirely lefers to a piivate story A young lady of the name 
of BothTvell, or rather Boswell, having been, togethei w^th her child, deserted 
by hei husband or lovei, cou posed these aftecting lines Iierself, which here 
are gnen fiom a copy m the Editoi’s folio MS coirected by another in Allan 
Ramsay’s ‘ Miscellany ’ ^ 

Balow, my babe, lye stiU and sleipe * 

It giieves me sair to see tbee weipe 
If tboust be silent, Ise be glad,^ 

Tliy maming males my beait M sad 
Balow, my boy, tby motbeis joy, 

Tby fatbei breides me gieat annoy 

Balow, my babe, ly stil and sloipe. 

It giieyes me sair to see tbee weepe 

Wban be began to court my lure. 

And witb bis sugied woides^ to muve. 

His faymngs fals, and flatteiing cbeire 
To me that time did not appeire 
But now I see, most cxuell bee 
Cares neither for my babe nor mee 

Balow, 

Lye still, my daibng, sleipe a while, 

Amd when thou wakest, sweitly smile 
But smile not, as tby father did, 

To cozen maids nay, God foibidi 
Bot yett I feue, tbon wilt gae neiie 20 

Tby fatbeiis hart, and face to bone 

Balow, &c. 

1 She was daughter of a Bishop of Orkney, who also had the title of Lord 
Holyroodhouse Her loverwas Sir Alex Eiskine, thud son of John Earl of Man* 
He IS said to have perished at Dunglass Castle, Aug 1640, and the lady died 
bioken-hearted —Eh — ^When sugar -y^as first imported into Europe, it was 
a very great dainty , and theiefore the epithet hugred is used by all our old 
writers metaphorically to express ertreme and delicate sweetness (See above, 
No XI V 10 ) Sugar at piesent is cheap arid common , and therefore 
suggests now a coarse and vulgar idea^ 
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I caiuiae cliuse, but evei will 

Be luving to tliy father stiU 

Wliau’-eii he gae, whau-eu he ryde, 25 

My luve with him doth stiU abyde , 

In well or wae, whaii-eu he gae, 

Mme hart can neue depart him fiae 

Balow, &c, 

Bot doe not, doe not, piettie mme, so 

To faynmgs fals tlime hart mchne; 

Be loyal to thy luvci tiew. 

And newr change hu’ for a new 
If gude or fane, of bar have caie, 

Foi womens banmng’s wondeious sair s6 

Balow, &c. 

Baime, sm thy cruel fathei is gane. 

Thy winsome smiles maun eise my paine, 

My babe and I M together hve. 

He T1 comfort me when cares doe grieve 40 
My babe and I light saft will ly. 

And qmte foigeit man’s cruelty 

Balow, &o, 

Faieweil, farewell, thou falsest youth, 

Tliat evir hist a womans mouth’ 45 

I wish all maides be warned by mee 
ISTevir to trust mans curtesy. 

For if we doe bot chance to bow, 

They’le use us tiien they caie not how. 

Balow, my babe, ly stil, and sleipe. 

It gnves me saar to see thee weipe. 
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XIV 

^ r 

THE MURDER OF THE KING OF SCOTS 

The catastiophe of Hemy Stewait, loid Dainley, the unfoitunate husband 
of Mary Q of Scots, is the subject of this ballad It is heie lelated in that 
paitial imperfect mannei, in which such an event would natmally strike the 
subjects of another langdom, of which heivas a native Hemy appeals to 
have been a vain, capiieious, w^orthless young man^^ of weak imderstaiplmg, 
and dissolute morals But the beauty of his person, and the inexperience of 
his youth, would dispose mankind to treat him with an indulgence, which 
the cmelty of his miirdei would afteiwards convert into the most tendei pity 
and legret and then imagination would not fail to adora his memory with 
all those virtues he ought to have possessed This will account foi the ex- 
tiavagant elogium bestowed upon him in the fiist stanza, &c 
Hemy lord Darnley was eldest son of the Earl of Lennox, by the lady 
Margaret Douglas, niece of Hemy VIII and daughter ofMaigaret queen of 
Scotland by the Earl of Angus, whom that pimcess married aftei the death of 
James IV Dainley, who had been bom and ediuated in England, was but 
m his twenty^fiist year, when lie was miiidered, Feb 9, 1567-8 This crime 
was perpetrated by the E of Bothwell, not out of lespect to the memory of 
Rizzio, butln order to pave the way foi his own mainage with the queen 
This ballad (punted, with a few corrections, fiom tlie Editor’s folio MS ) 
seems to have been wntten soon aftei Maiy’s escape into England m 1668, 
see v 65 — It will be lemembeied at v 5, that this princess was Queen 
dowager of Fiance, having been hist mariied to Fxancis II who died Deo 4, 
1660 

Woe wortli, woe worth thee, false Scotlhnde' 

For thou hast evei wrought by sleight. 

The woithyest prmce that ever was borne, 

You hanged under a cloud by mght 

The queene of Fiance a letter wi’ote, 6 

And sealed itt with haite and iinge; 

And bade bun come Scotland withm, 

And shee wold marry and crowne him kmge. 

To be a king is a pleasant thmg, 

To bee a pimce unto a peere 
But yon have hoaid, and see have I too, 

A man may well buy g/ojd too doaie 
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THE MXTRDEE OF THE KING OP SCOTS IGl 

Tlieie was an Italy an in that place. 

Was as weU beloved as ever was bee, 

Lord David was bis name, ' 15 

Cbambeilame to tbe queene was bee 

If tbe king bad iisen foitb of Ins place. 

He wold bave sate bini downe in tbe cbeare. 

And tbo itt beseemed bim not so well, 

Altbo tbe kinge bad beene piesent there 20 

Some lords m Scotlande waxed wroth. 

And quail eUed with him for tbe nonce; 

I shall you teU bow it befell, 

Twelve daggers weie m him att once 

When the queene saw her cbambeilame was slaine, 25 
Foi him her fane cheeks sbee did weete, " 

And made a vowe for a yeaie and a day 

Tbe kmg and sbee wold not come in one sheete 

Then some of tbe lords they waxed wrotbe. 

And made tbeir vow all vehementlye , so 

Foi tbe death of tbe queenes cbambeilame, 

Tbe kmo lumsebe, bow be shall dye 

With gun-powder they strewed his roome. 

And layd gieene rushes in Ins way; 

For the traitors thought that very mgbt 35 

This wortbye kmg for to betray. 

To bedd tbe king be made him bowne , 

To take bis rest was his desne , 

He was noe sooner cast on sleepe. 

But bis chamber was on a blasmg fire. 40 
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Up he lope, and the window biake, 

And hee had tlnrtye foote to fall, 

Loid Bodwell kept a pi ivy watch, 
Underneath his castle wall 

‘Who have wee hei'e^’ loid Bodwell sayd 
‘ Now answer me, that I may know ’ 
‘King Heniy the eighth my uncle w^is, 

Foi his sweete sake some pitty show ’ 

‘Who have we here '2’ loid BodweU saSyd, 

‘ Now answer me when I doe speake ’ 
‘Ah, lord Bodwell, I know thee well. 

Some pitty on me I pray thee take ’ 

‘ He pitty thee as much,’ he sayd, 

‘ And “as much favor show to thee. 

As thou didst to the queenes chamherlame. 
That day thou deemedst him to die 

Through halls and toweis the king they ledd, 
Through towers and castles that were nye, 
Thiough an arboi mto an orch^id, 

There on a peai e-tree hanged him hye. 

When the goveinoi of Scotland heard 
How that the woithye lang was slame, 

Ho pel sued the queen so bitterly e, 

That in Scotland shee daie not remame 

But she IS fledd mto meriy England, 

And heie her residence hath tame. 

And through the queene of Englands gTace, 
In England now shee doth remame 


^ Pronounced after the ;ioitheiu manner dee. 
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XV. 

A SONNET BY Q ELIZABETH 

The following hues, if they display no rich vein of poetry, are yet so strongly 
characteiistic of then gieat and spirited authoiesl that the inseition of them 
■vvill be pardoned They aie pieseived in Pattenham’s ‘Aite of English 
Poesie ’ a book in which aie many sl;y addi esses to the queen’s foible of slun- 
ii g am a poetess The e^^tiaoidinaiy mannei in which these veises aie mtio- 
duced shews what kind of homage was exacted fiom the comtly writers of 
that age, viz 

‘I find,’ says this antiquated critic, ^noiie example in English metie, 
well maintaining this figuie [Ezargana^ or the Goigeous, Lat Bjupolifw] as 
that dittie of hei majesties owne malang, passing sweete and harmomoall , 
•which figme be'vng as his very ougmali name purporteth the most hewtifull 
and goigious of all others, it asketh m reason to he leseived for a last com- 
plement, and desciphied by a ladies penne, heiselfe beymg the most bewtifuU, 
01 lather bewdie of queenes ^ And this was the occasion oui soveraigne 
lady peiceivmg how the Scottish queenes residence within tins realme at so 
great hbeitie and ease (as weie skarce mecte for so great and dangerous a 
pi;ysoner) hied secret factions among her people, and made many of the 
nobihtie incline to favour her partie some of them desirous of innova- 
tion m the state otheis aspiimg to gi eater foi tunes by hei libertie and life 
The qiieene oui soveiaigne ladie to declare that she was nothing ignorant of 
those seciet piactizes, though she had long with gieat wisdome and pacience 
dissembled it, wiiteth this ditiie most sweete and sententious, not hiding from 
all such aspiimg minds the daungei of their ambition and disloyaltie which 
afteiwaid fell out most tiuiy by th’ exemplar} chastisement of 'sundry per- 
sons, who in faiioui of the said Sc Q declining fiom het ^Maiestie, sought to 
iiiteriupt the quiet of the Realme b} many euill and vndutifiil xnactizes ’ 
(p 207) 

This sonnet was probably written m 15Si, not long befoie Hen Peicy, 
eighth Eail of NoithumberLind was imprisoned on suspicion of plotting with 
F Thiockmoiton, Tho Lord Paget^ and the Guises, foi invading England, 
and hbeiating the Q of Scots, &c (See Colims’s Peerage, 1770, 11 405 ) 
The oiigmal is wntten in long lines oi alexandunes, each of which is heic, 
on account of the nairowneas of the page, subdivided luto two , but her majesty’s 
orthogiapliy, or at least tliat of hei copyist, is exactly followed 

In the fiibt edition of Harrington’s ‘ Kugae Antiquge,’ 1st Vol 1769, 12mo 
p 58, IS a copy of this poem, wnth gieat variations, the best of which are 
noted below It is there accompanied with a very ciiiioiis letter, m which 
this sonnet is said to be ‘ of her Highness own enditing My Lady Wil- 
loughby did covertly get it on hei Majesties tablet, and had much hazaid m so 
doing, foi the Queen did find out the thief, and chid for spieading evil bunt 
of hei wntmg such toyes, when other mat^eis did so occupy hei employment 
at this timok, and was fearfiil of being thought too lightly of for so doing ’ 

^ She was at that Jlnae near three score 
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The doubt of futuie foes, 

Exiles my present loy. 

And wit me warfies to shun such snaies 
As thi eaten mine annoy 

Foi falshood now doth flow, s 

And subiect faith doth ebbe, 

"\Yluch would not be, if leason I'-il’d 
Oi ■wusdome weu’d the webbe 

But olowdes of tois vntiied. 

Do cloake aspuing mmdes, lo 

^Yhich tuine to laine of late lepent. 

By couibc of changed wmdes 

The toppe of hope suj)poscd, 

Tlie loote of luthe wfl be, 

And fiutelesso all thou giaffod gmles, 15 

As shoitly ye shall see. 

Then dazeld eyes with pride. 

Which gieat ambition blmds, 

Shal be vnseeld by woithy wights. 

Whose foiesight falshood finds 20 

The daughter of debate,^ 

That eke discord doth sowe, 

Shal reap no game wheie former lule 
Hath taught stil peace to giowe 

No foneme banmsht wight 25 

Shall ancre in this port, 

Ver 1, diead Haniugton’s Ed ~Ver 6, subjects liar— Vei 7, slionld 
Hai — \qi 8, wove liar — Vei, 9, joys Har — Vei It^iaigne l^utteiibam 
— Vei 22, Tliat di&corcle aye Hai — Yer 23^ forma Put 
^ Sell the Queen of Soots ^ 
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Our realme it brookes no strangers foice. 

Let tliem elsewhere resort 

Our lusty sworde with lest. 

Shall fust his edge employ, oo 

To poUe then toppes, that seeke such change, 
And gape for [such hke] loy 


tit I cannot help subjommg to the above sonnet anothei distich of Eliza- 
beth’s pieseived by Puttenbam (p 197) ‘which (says he) our soveiaigne 
lady wrote in defiance of fortune ’ 

Never thinke yon, Fortune can beare the sway, 

Where Veitue s force can cause her to obay 
The slightest effusion of such a mind deseives attention 


XVL 

KING OF SCOTS AND ANDEEW BROWNE 

This ballad is a proof of the little intercourse that subsisted between the 
Scots and English, befoie the accession of James I to the crown of England 
The tale which is here so cucumstantially related does not appear to have had 
the least foundation in history, but w as probably built upon some confused 
heaisay leport of the tumults in Scotland during the minority of that pimce, and 
of the conspiiacies foimed by dilTeient factions to get possession of his person 
It should, seem fiom \er 97 to have been written during the legency, or at 
least before the death, of the Eail of Morton, who was condemned and exe- 
cuted June 2, 1581 , when James was in bis 15th year 
The oiigmal copy (preserved in the ai chives of the Antiquarian Society, 
London) is mtitled, ‘A new Ballad, declaring the great treason conspired 
against the young king of Scots, and how one Andiew Biowne an English- 
man, which was the king’s chambeilame, prevented the same To the tune 
of Miljield^ 01 els to Gi een-deeves At the end is subjoined the name of 
the authoi ‘ W Eldeiton ’ ‘ Impunted at London for Yarathe James, dwelling 
in New gate Market, over against Ch Church,’ m black-letter, folio 
This Eldeiton, w'ho had been originally an attorney in the sheriffs’ courts 
of London, and afterw^aids (if we may believe Oldjs) a comedian, was a 
facetious fuddling companion, whose tippling and rhymes rendered him famous 
among his contemporaries He was author of many popular songs and ballads , 

Ver 27, realme brookes no seditious Sects Har — ^Yer 32, such like is 
supplied frofii Harrington’s Ed in which are other vaiiations, that seem mere 
mistakes of the transcriber, oi prmter^ ' 
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and probably other pieces in these volumes, besides the following, aie of his 
composing lie is believed to have fallen a victim to his bottle befoie the 
year 1592 His epitaph has befii lecoided by CamdeuJ and tiaiislated by 
Oidys 

Hic situs e<5t sitiens, atque ebiias ElUertonuSj 
Quid dico Inc situs e&t? liic potms sitia eat 

Dead di unk here Eklei ton doth lie. 

Dead as he is, he still is di> 

So of him It maj well he said, 

Here he, but not his thirst, is laid 

See StOTv’s Lond [Guild-hall ]--Biogi But [I)iay*on, by Oidys, Note B ] 
Ath Ox — Camden’s Eemains — The Exale tation of Ale, among Beaumont’s 
Poems, 8vo 165 J 


[Out alas'] what a giiofe is this 

That pimces subjects cannot be tiue. 

But still the clevill hath some of his. 

Will play then parts whatsoevei ensue, 
Poigetting what a giievous thing 5 

It IS to offend the anointed king ' 

Alas' foi woo, why should it bo so' 

This makes a soiiowful heigh ho' 


In Scotland is a boimie kmge, 

As piopei a youth as neede to be, 10 

WeU given to eveiy happy thing. 

That can be m a kmge to see 
Yot that unluclae countiy still. 

Hath |)eople given to ciaftie will 

Alas' foi woe, &c 15 

On Wlntbun eve it so befell, 

A posset was made to give tlie kmg, 

Wheicof his ladle nurse hard tell, 

And that it was a poysonod thmg 
She ciyed, and called piteoushe, 20 

Now help, 01 els the kmg shall die' 

Alas' foi woe, 
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One Browne, tliat was an Englisli man, 

And liaid the ladies piteous ciye. 

Out with his swoid, and hestn^d lum than, as 
Out of the domes m haste to flie, 

But all the domes weie made so fast. 

Out of the wmdow he got at last. 

Alas' foi woe, &c 

He met the bishop commg fast, so 

Havmg the posset m Ins hande 
The sight of Biowne made Inm aghast. 

Who bad him stoutly staie and stand 
With lum were two that ranne awa. 

For feaie that Biowne would make a fray ss 
Alas' for woe, &c. 

‘ Bishop,' quoth Browne, ‘ what hast thou 
thcic? 

Nothmg at aU, my fnend, sayde he. 

But a posset to make the long good cheere ' 

‘Is it so sayd Biowne, ‘that iviU I see, lo 
Fust I will have thyself begm. 

Before thou go any fmthei m, 

Be it weale or woe, it shah, be so,' 

This makes a soiiowful heigh ho* 

The bishop sayde, ‘Biowne, I doo know, 45 
Thou ait a young man poore and bare, 
Livmgs on thee I will bestowe 
Let me go on, take thou no care ’ ' 

‘No, no,' quoth Browne, ‘I will not be 
A traitour for aH Chiistiantie so 

Happe well or woe, it shall be so, 

Diuik ilow with a sorrowfull,' &o. 

m * 
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The bishop dianke, and by and by 
His belly bmst and he fell downe 
A. just lewaide f®i his tiaitciy * cs 

‘This was a posset indeed/ quoth Blown' 

He seiched thecbishop, and found the keyes, 

To come to the kmge when he did please, 

Alas' foi woe, &c 

As soon as the long got woid of this, 6 o 

He humbly fell uppon his knee. 

And piaysed God that he did misse 
To tast of that extremity 
For that he did jierceive and know. 

His cleigie would betiay him so. C5 

Alas' foi woe, &c. 

‘Alas'' he said, ‘unhappie lealine, 

My father, and giandfathei slame 
My mother bamshed, 0 exticame' 

Unhappy fate, and bittei bayne' 70 

And now hke tieason wrought foi me. 

What more unliappio lealme can be' 

Alas' for woo, &o 

The long did call Ins nuise to his grace. 

And gave her twenty poundes a yeere, 75 
And trustie Biowne too in hke case. 

He knighted him with gallant geere; 

And gave him [lands and] hvings gxeat, 

For doomg such a manly feat, 

As he did showe, to the bishop’s woe, so 
Which made, &c 

Ver 67, His f Uher was Heniy Lord Damley His grandfather the old Eai 1 
of Lenox, legeiit of Scotland, and fathei of Lord Dainley, was murdered at 
Stirling, Sept 6, 1571. 
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Wlien all tins tieason done and past, 

Tooke not effect of tiayteiy, 

Anotliei tieason at tlie laSt, 

Tliey sought against his majestie 85 

How they might make theO. kmge aw'ay. 

By a prme banket on a daye 
Alas' for woe, &c 

[Anothei time] to sell the kmg 

Beyonde the seas they had decieede 9 o 

Thiee noble Earles heard of this thmg. 

And did prevent the same with speede 
Foi a letter came, with such a chaime, 

That they should doo then- kmg no haime 

Eor further woe, if they did soe, 95 

Would make a soriowful heigh hoe' 

The Eaile Mourton told the Douglas then, 

‘ Take heede you do not offend the king, 

But shew yom selves hke honest men 

Obediently in every tlung 100 

Foi his godmother ^ will not see 
Her noble chdde misus’d to be 
With any woe , foi if it be so, 

She wiU make,” &c 

God gvaunt all subjects may be true, 105 

In England, Scotland, every where 
That no such daunger may ensue. 

To put the prmce or state m feare 
That God the highest kmg may see 
Obedience as it ought to be, no 

In wealth or woe, God graunt it be so. 

To avoide the soi rowful heigh ho' 

^ Q Eli^zabeth 
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XVII 

THE BONNY EAEL OF MUEEAY 

A SCOTTISH SONG 

In December 1591, Pianois Stewait, Eail of Botliweli, bad made an attempt 
to seize on the person of Ins soveiagn James TI but being disappointed, had 
letiieJ to\\aids the noith The lung unadvisedl}}, gave a commissmn to 
Geoige Goidon, Eail of Huntley, to puisue Bothwell and his followeis with 
hie and swoid Huntley, under covei of executing that commission, took 
occasion to revenge a puvate qumiel he had against James Stewait, Eail of 
Murray, a relation of Bothweli’s In the night of Feb 7, 1592, he beset Mui- 
ray’s house, burnt it to the ground, and slew Muiiay himself, a young noble- 
m in of the most piomibing \iitues, and the veiy dailing of the people See 
liobei Ison’s Hist 

The present Loi d Murray hath now in Ins possession a pictuie of his ancestor 
naked and co\eied with womids, which bad been earned about, according to 
the custom of that age, in oidei to inflame the populace to revenge his death 
If this pictuie did not flatter, he well deseived the name of the ‘ Bonny Eail,’ 
for he IS there lepiesented as a tall and comely personage It is a tiadition 
in the famil), that Goidon of Buchy gave him a wound in the face Muiray 
half expiring, said, ‘ You hae spilt a hettei face than yom awm ’ Upon tins, 
Bucky pointing his dagger at Huntley’s bieast, swore, ‘ You shall be as deep 
as I , ’ and foiced him to pieice the pooi deteneeless bod> 

E James, who took no care to punish the muitheieis, is said by some to 
have puvately countenanced and abetted them, being stimulated by jealousy 
for some indiscreet piaises which his ^ueen had too lavishly bestowed on tbis 
unfortunate joutli See the pieface to the next ballad See also Mi "Walpole^s 
Catalogue of Eojal Auth vol I p 42 * 


Ye kgMands, and ye lawlands. 

Oh' quhair liae ye been.^ 

They bae slame tbe Eail of Muiray, 

And bae laid liim on tbe gieen 

Now wae be to tbee, Huntley' 5 

And qubairfore did you sae'? 

I bade yon bring bma wi' you, 

But forbade you him to slay 

iBothwdl lu ^Old Moitality,’ is described as spungmg from Fiancis 
Stewart — E d r 
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He was a braw gallant. 

And be lid at the raig lo 
And the bonny Eail of Muiray, 

Ob' he might hae been a king 

He was a braw gallant. 

And he playd at the ba’. 

And the benny Eail of Murray lo 

Was the flowei among them a ’ 

He was a biaw gallant. 

And he playd at the glure , 

And the bonny Eail of Mm ray 

Oh' he was the Queenes luve 20 

Oh' lang -ftnll his lady 

Luke owie the castle downe,^ 

Eie she see the Earl of Murray 
Cum sounding throw the towne 


XVIII 

YOUNG WATEES 

A SCOTTISH BALLAD. 

It has been suggested to the Editor, that this ballad coieitly alludes to the 
mdi'uoet partiality, wliieh Q Anne of Denmaik is said to ha\e shewn for the 
‘ Bonny Earl ol Murray ; ’ and which is supposed to hwe influenced the latt 
of that unhappy nobleman Let the reader judge foi hnubeli 
The following account of the murder is given by a tontempowrj writer, 
and a person of ciedit. Sir James Balfour, knight, Ljon King of Aims whoso 
MS of the Annals of Scotland is m tha Advocates Libiaiy at Edinburgh 
‘ The seventh of Eebry, this yeiie, 1692, the Earle of Mtiriay was cruelly 
mnrtliered by the Eaile of Huntley at his house m Dunihribsel iii Eyfie-shire, 
and with him Dunbar, sheriffe of Muiray It was giien out and pubhokly 
talkt, that the Eaile of Huntley was only the instuimeiit ol perpetrating this 
1 Castle downe here baa been thought to mean the Castle of Dovmej a seat bclongtng 
to tho family of Muiray 
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facte, to sitisfie the King’s jealoiisie of JIunay, qiihura the Qiieene more 
laslielv than some few dajs befoie had cummendit in the King’s hear- 

ing, with too many epitliets of apiopei and gallant man The leasons of 
these siinniscs piocecdit ft ora a pioclanntione of the Kings, the 13 of Marche 
follow mg 5 inh ibiteme the 3 oiing Eai le of M iiiiay to pei &ue the Eai le of Huntiej’’, 
foi his father’s slaughtei, in lespect he being Wiiideit [impiiboned] in the 
castell of Bhchnes&e foi the same mmthei, iias willing to abide a tiyall, 
aveiiing that he had done ndthing but by the King’s majesties commissione , 
and was iieithei ant noi paifc in the muttliei 
The follow mg ballad is heie gn en fiom a copy punted not long since at Glas- 
gow, in one sheet 8yo Thewoild was indebted foi publication to tluriady 
Jean Hume, sistei to the Eail of Hume, who died at Gibialfcai 

About Yule, qiilien the -vYind blew cule. 

And the lomid tables began, 

A’> theie is cum to oiu kings couit 
Mony a ■weU-favomd man 

The queen liukt owie the castle wa, 5 

]^elaeld baith dale arid down, 

And then she saw young Waters 
Cum riding to the town 

His footmen they did im bofoie, 

His hoi semen lade behind, 10 

Ane mantel of the biumng gowd 
Did keip lum frae the wind. 

Gowden giaitb’d bis horse befoie 
And siller shod behmd, 

The boise yong Waters lade upon 15 

Was fleeter than the wmd 

But than spake a wybo loid, 

IJnto the queen said ho, 

‘ 0 teU me quha’s the faiiost face 
Bides m the company ’ 

^ This extiact is copied fiem the Critical Review 


20 
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‘I Ve sene loid, and I Ve sene land. 
And kmglits of liigli degree , 

Bot a fauei face than young Watfeis 
Mme eyne did never see ’ 

Out then spack the jealous king, 

(And an angry man was he) 

‘ 0, if he hall been twice as fair. 

You niicht have excepted me ’ 

‘You he neithei laird norloid,’ she says, 
‘Bot the long that weais the ciown, 

Ther is not a kmght m fan Scotland 
Bot to thee maun bow down ’ 

For a’ that she could do or say, 

Appeasd he wad nae bee , 

Bot for the words which she had said 
Young Waters he maun dee 

They hae taen young Waters, and 
Put fetteis to his feet. 

They hae taen yomig Wateis, and 
Thiown him in dungeon deep 

‘ Aft I have ridden thro’ Stirlmg town 
In the wmd both and the weit; 

Bot I neir rade thro’ Stirlmg town 
Wi fetters at my feet. 

Aft have I ndden thio’ Stirhng town 
In the wmd both and the ram; 

Bot I neir rade thro’ Stuhng town 
Nen to letuin again ’ 
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They hae taen to the heiding-hiU ^ 

His young son m his ci addle, ^ 6o 

And they hae taen to the heiding-hill, 

His horse both and his saddle 

They hae taen to the heiding-hill, 

His lady fair to see 

And £oi the woids the Queen had spoke, *55 
Young Wateis he did dee 
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MAEY AMBKEE 

In tbe yeai 1554, the Spaniaids, under the command of Alexandei Famese 
prmce ofPaima, began to gam gieat advantages m Flanders and Biabant, 
byrecovering miny stiong holds and cities Irom the Hollandeis, as Ghent, 
(called then bj- the English ‘ Gaunt,’) Antwerp, Mechlin, &.o See Sfcow’s 
Annals, p 711 Some attempt made with the assistance of English volunteers 
toretueve tliefoimei of those places piobablygave occasion to this ballad 
I can find no mention of oui heroine in histoiy, but tlie following rhymes 
lendeied her famous among oui poets Ben Jonsoii often mentions hei, and 
calls any lemaikable virago by hei name See ins ‘ EpiOccne,’ hist acted in 
1G09, Act 4, Sc 2 His ‘ Tale of a Tub,’ Act 1 Sc 4 And his masque 
intitled ‘The Eoitimate Isles,’ 1626, where he quotes the \eiy woids of the 
ballad, 

< Alary Arabiee, 

(Who mai died so free 
To the siege of Gaunt, 

And death could not daunt, 

AS the ballad doth vaunt) 

Were a braver iviglit,’ &c 

She is also mentioned m Eletchei’s ‘ Scornful Lady,’ Act 5, sub hnem 

‘ My laige gentlewoman, my Ala? y Amhtee^ had I but seen into you, 

you should have had anothei bed-fellow ’ 

It IS hkevibe evident, that she is the viiago intended by Biitlci m Hudibras 
(P 1, c 3, V 365 ), by her being coupled with Joan d’Aic, the celebrated 
Pucelle d’Orleans 

* A bold virago stout and tall 
As Jom of Fiance, or English Mall 

This ballad is punted fiom a black-letter copy m the Pepys Collection, im- 

1 Helding lull, % e heading [^beheading] hill The place execution was aSicxently an 
RTtihciai hillocls: 
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prored from tlie Editor’s folio MS and by conjecture The full title is, ‘ The 
valorous acts performed at Gaunt by the brave bannie la'?s lilaiy Ambree, who 
in ie\ enge of her lov^is death did play her pait most gallantly The tune is^ 
The bhnd beggai, ’ 


When captames comagious, wltom deatli cold not 
daunte, 

Did maicli to tlie siege of tlie citty of Gaunt, 

Tli^ mustied then* souldieis by two and by tbiee, 
And tlie foimost m battle was Maiy Ambiee 

'Wlien brave Sir John Major’- was slaine m ber siglit, 5 
Who was her tiue lovei, her joy, and debght. 

Because he was slaine most treacheiouslle, 

Then vowd to levenge him Maiy Ambree. 

She clothed herselfe from the top to the toe 
In buffe of the biavest, most seemelye to shawe, lo 
A fane shut of male® then shpped on shee , 

Was not this a brave bonny lass, Mary Ambree® 

A helmett of proofe shee stiait did piovide, 

A strong aimmge swoid shee girt by her side. 

On her hand a goodly faire gauntlett put shee, 15 
Was not this a brave bonny lass, Maiy Ambiee® 

Then toohe shee her sworde and her taigett in hand, 
Bidding all such, as wold, bee of her band. 

To wayto on her person came thousand and throe 
Was not this a brave bonny lass, Maiy Ambree® 20 

‘ My soldiers,’ she saith, ‘ soe vabant and bold, 

IsTowe foUowe your captamS, whom you doe beholde, 

1 So MS Sei^eant Mnjor m PC — ® A peculiar kind of armoui, composecl of 
small xings of non, and worn under the clothes It is mentioned by Spencer, 
who speaks* of the Irish Gallow glass or Poot-soldier as ‘ aimed m a long Shut 
of Mayl ’ (View of the State of IrelOjUd ) 
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Still foimost in battol inyseKe 'wiU I beo ’ 

Was not tins a biave bonny lasse, Maiy Ambiee’ 

Then ciyed out hei souldiois, and loudo they did say, 25 
‘Soe well thou becomest this gallant an ay, 

Thy harte and thy weapons soe well do agiee, 

Theie was none ever hke Maiy Ambiee ’ 

Shee cheered hei souldieis, that foughton for life. 
With ancyent and standaid, with dium and with fife, so 
With brave clanging tiumpetts, that sounded so fiee, 
Was not this a brave bonny lasse, Maiy Ambiee'? 

‘Before I will see the woist of yon all 
To come mto danger of death, or of thrall. 

This hand and this life I -will ventuie so fiee ’ 35 

Was not this a biave bonny lasse Maiy Ambiee^ 

Shee led upp hei souldieis m battaile an ay. 

Gainst three times theyr number by bieake of the 
daye; 

Seven howeis m sknmish contmuod shee 

Was not this a biave bonny lasse, Maiy Ambree'? 40 

She filled the skyes with the smoke of her shott, 

And her enemyes bodyes with bullets soe hott , 

For one of her owne men a scoio killed shee 
Was not this a biave bonny lasse, Mary Ambles'? 

And when her false gunnsi, to spoyle her intent, 46 
Away all her pellets and powder had sent. 

Straight with her keen weapon shee 'slasht Inm m 
three 

Was not this a brave bonny lasse, Mary Ambree ^ 
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Being falselye betrayed for luoie of hyie. 

At length &lie was foiced to make a letyie, so 

Then her sonlchers into a stiong' castle drew shee 
Was not this a biare bonny lasse, Maiy Ambles'^ 

Hei foes they besett hei on everye side, 

As tlnnkmg close siege shee cold never abide. 

To beate down tli^ walles they all did deciee ss 
But stoutlye deffyd them biave Maiy Ambiee. 

Then tooke shee her sword and hei targett in hand. 
And mountmg the walls all imdaimted did stand, 
Theie daiing then captauies to match any three 
0 what a brave captaine was Mary Ambieei eo 

‘ Now saye, English captame, what woldest thou give 
To lansome thy selfe, which else must not hve? 

Come yield thy selfe qmcklye, oi slame thou must bee 
Then smiled sweetlye biave Maiy Ambiee. 

‘ Ye captaines couragious, of valoui so bold, os 

Whom thinke you before you now you doe behold^’ 

‘ A kmght, sii, of England, and captaine soe fiee. 
Who shortelye with us a piisoner must bee ’ 

‘No captaine of England, behold in your sight 
Two biests m my bosome, and therfoie no knight 70 
Noe lought, sus, of England, nor captame you see, 
But a poor simple lass, called Maiy Ambiee ’ 

‘ But art thou a woman, as*thou dost declare. 

Whose valor hath provd so undaimted m warre'^ 

If England doth yield such biave lasses as thee, 7S 
Full well may thej" conquer, fane Mary Ambree.’ 

VOL n ’jsi 
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The prince of Gieat Paima lieaid of hei lenomie, 
Who long had advanced foi Englands faire ciowne , 
Hce wooed hei and sired hei his mistiess to bee, 

And ofFcid iich piesents to Maiy Ainbioe. so 

Eiit this vntnous niayden despised them all, 

‘ lie neie sell my honom foi purple nor pall 
A niayden of England, sn, nevei iviJl bee 
The whoie of a monaicke,’ quoth Mary Ambiee 

Then to her owne country shee backe did letmne, as 
StiU holding the foes of fane England m scoine 
Tlieifore English captaines of cveiy degree 
Sing forth the brave valours of Mary Ambiee. 


XX. 

BEAYE LOED WILLOUGHBEY 

Peie^rme Beitie, loid WiUou 2 jliby of Eresby, bad, m tbe yeai 1586, dis- 
tinguished himself at the siege of Zutplien, in the Low Countiies Ho was the 
yeai aftei made geneuil of the English foices in the United Piovmces, in room 
of the Eail of Leicestei, who was lecallecl This gave him an opportunity of 
signalizing Ins coinage and militaiy skill in seveial actions against the 
Spaniards One of these, gieatly exaggerated by popular lepoit, is piobably 
the subject of this old ballad, Tthich, on account of its flatteung euconimma 
on English valoiu, hath always been a favouiite with the people 

‘ My loicl Willoughbie (says a contempoiaiy writei) was one of the queenes 
best swoulsmen he was a gicat master of the aife military X 

ha've heard it spoken, that had he not slighted the coiut, but applied himself 
to the queene, he might have enjoyed a plentifull portion of her giace , and it 
was his saying, and it did him no good, that he was none of the Eeptilia^ 
intimating, that he could not creepe cui the ground, and that the court was not 
his element , for indeed, as he was a great souldter, so he was of suitable 
magnamnntie, and could not brooke the obsequiousnesae and assiduitie of the 
court ’ (Naunton ) 

LordWilloughbie died m 1601 — BothNorns and Turner were famous among 
the miiitaiy men of that age ^ ^ 
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The subject; of tbis ballad (i\bicli is punted from an old bhck-letter copy, 
with some conjectmal emendations,) may possibly receive illustiation from 
■vvbit Chapman sa>s in the Dedic it to his version of Homer s Frogs and Mice, 
concerning the biave and memoiable Retieat^of Sir John Norris, with only 
1000 men, thio’ the whole Spanish army, nndei the duke of Parma, foi three 
miles together 

The fifteenth clay of July, 

With ghsteiing spear and shield, 

A famous ^ght in Flandeis 
Was foughten m the field 
The most couiagious oflficeis 5 

Were Enghsh captams tliiee. 

But the bravest man m battel 
Was biave lord Wdloughhfey 

The next was captam Noms, 

A vahant man was bee 10 

The other captam Tuinei, 

From field would never flee 
With fifteen hundred fightmg men, 

Alas' there weie no moie, 

They fought with fourteen thousand then, 15 
Upon the bloody shoie. 

^ Stand to it noble pilmmen, 

And look you lound about 
And shoot you nght you bow-men, 

And we will keep them out 20 

You musquet and calliver men. 

Do you prove tiue to me, 

He be the formost man m fight,’ 

Says brave lord Willoughhfey 

And then the bloody enemy 25 

They fiercely did^ assail, 
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And fouglit it out most fiuiously. 
Not doubtmg to pie vail, 

Tlie wounded men on both sides fell 
Most pitious foi to see, 

Yet nothmg c'ould the couiage quell 
Of biave loid Willoughbby. 

For seven horns to aU mons mew 
This fight enduiod soie. 

Until oui men so feeble giew 
That they could fight no more , 
And then upon dead hoises 
Full savouily they eat, 

And drank the puddle water. 

They could no bettor get 

When they had fed so fieely. 

They kneeled on the giound, 

And piaised God devoutly 
For the favour they had found, 
And beating up then colouis, 

The fight they did renew. 

And tuiinng tow’ids the Spamaid, 

A thousand moie they slew 

Tlie shaip stccl-pointcd anows, 

And bullets tluck did fly. 

Then did om vahant soldiois 
Chaago on most fmiously , 

Winch made tho Spamaids waver. 
They thought it best to flee. 

They fear’d tho stout bohavioui 
Of biave lord Wflloughbby. 
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Tlien quotli the Spanish geneiah 
‘ Come, let us maich away, 

I fear we shall he spoiled all 
, If heie we longer stay,^ oo 

Foi yonder comes loid Willoughbey 
With comage fieice and fell, 

He will not give one inch of way 
For all the devils m hell ’ 

And then the fearful enemy 65 

Was qmckly put to flight, 

Om men peisued couragiously. 

And caught then forces qmte ; 

But at last they gave a shout, 

Winch ecchoed through the sky, ro ' 

‘God, and St George for England 
The conqueiers did ciy 

This news was brought to England 
With aU the speed might be. 

And soon om giacious queen was told ts 
Of this same vietoiy 
‘ O' this IS brave lord Willoughbey, 

My love that ever won. 

Of all the lords of honour 

’Tis he gieat deeds hath done ’ so 

To the souldiers that were maimed. 

And wounded m the fray, 

The queen allowed a pension 

Of fifteen pence a*day; 

And from aU costs and charges ss 

She qmt and set them fiee 

And this she did all for the sake 
<*■ ^ 

Of biave lord WiUoughbby. 
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Then com ago, noble Englisbmen, 

And nevei bo dismaid, 90 

If that we be but one to ten. 

We will n9t be afiaid 
To fight with foraign enemies, 

And set om nation fioo 
And thus I end the bloody bout 95 

Of biave loid WilloughbbJ^ 


XXI 

VICTORIOUS MEN OF EARTH 

This little moial sonnet liTtli such a jioniied ip))liC£it]on to the heioes of the 
'•fotegoino and tollovuiig ball ids, tint 1 cannot help plaonio it heie, though 
the date ol its composition ot i much Litei peiiod It is exti icted horn 
‘Cupid aiid^Deitli, amisque by J S [James Sliiilc}] piLseiitcd Mar 26, 
16o3 Loudon punted IGjJ,’ 4.to 

ViciORious men of caith, uo raoio 
Pioclaiin how wide yoiii cm]juGS aic, 

Though you bmde m ovoiy shoie. 

And yom tiiumjihs icacli as far 

As night 01 day , b 

Yot you pioud inonaiclis must obey. 

And mingle ivith foi gotten ashes, Avhen 
Death calls yoe to the cioud of common men 

Dovommg famine, plague, and war. 

Each able to undo mankind, lo 

Death’s servilo omissaiies aio 
Xoi to these alone confin’d, 

He hath at will 

Moie quamt and subtle wayes to Icdl, 

A smile 01 kiss, as he wdl i^so the ait,- is 
Shall have the cumrmg skill to bieak a lieait 
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THE WINNING OE GALES 

The subject of this ballad is the takma of tl?e city of Cadi/, (called b\ o Ji 
«ailois coiraptly Gales) on Jane 21, 1506, in a de&cent mirlc on fc!ie coi-t oi 
Spam, nndei the command of the Loid Hoi\aid, admual, and the Eail ol E«se\, 
geiicial 

Ti^evaloni of Essex was not moie distinguished on thia occasion thin hi:, 
genciosity the town was cuiied, swoid m hand, but he stopt the ‘'l,uu,dnei 
as soon as po'^sible, and tieated bis piisoneis ivith the gieatcst huimnitj, and 
e'ven aftability and kindness The Eiigli«!h nicidc aiich plundci intheciU, 
but missed of a much iicber, by the lesolntion n Inch the Duke ot Medina the 
Spanish admiral took, of setting fire to the sh ps m oi dci to pi event then 
falling into the hands of the enemy It was computed, that the losi, which the 
Spaniards sustained from this entei prize, amounted to twenty millions of ducats 
See Hume’s Hist 

The Eail of E'^sex langhled on tins occasion not fever than sixtj peisons, 
winch ga\e use to the following saica'im 

‘ A f^entleman of Wales, a Lnipcht of Caies, 

And a Und of tlie Noith conntrj , 

But a yeojnan of Kent vUh lus jeailj rent 
Will bur them out all three 

The ballad is pnnted, with some collections, from the Editoi’s folio MS 
and seems to have been composed by some person, who was com eined m the 
expedition Most of the cucumstances lehited in it will be found suppoited 
by histoiy 

Long the proud Spaniaids liad yaxmted to conquci us, 
Thieatmng oui country Avith. fyei and sword. 

Often prepaimg their navy most sumptuous 
With as gieat plenty as Spam could affoid 
Duh a dub, cl,''A) a dub, thus suite tlieu- 
drums , 5 

Tantaia, tantara, the Enghshman comes 

To the seas pieseutlye went oiu loid admual. 

With knights com agio us and captains full good. 
The hiave Earl of Essex, a piospeious general, 

With him prepaied to pass the salt flood, 

Dub a duh, &c 
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At Plymoutli speedilye, took they ship vahantlye, 
Biavei ships nevei weie seen imdei sa3''le. 

With then fan coloms spiead, and stieameis ore their 
head, 

Now biaggmg Spafuaids, take heed of youi tayle is 
Dub a dub, &o". 

Unto Gales cuiiiimglye, came we mpst speedilye, 
Wlieie the lunges navy securelye did lyde, 

Eemg upon their backs, pieicmg then butts of 
sacks, 

Eie any Spaiuaids our coming descryde 20 

Dub a dub, &e 

Xdieat was the cijang, the lunning and lydmg, 

"^Vhich at that season was made m that place , 

The beacons weie fyied, as need then icquued, 

To hyde then gieat tieasme they had httle space 25 
Dub a dub, &c 

There you might see their ships, how they weie fyred 
fast, 

And how their men drowned themselves m the 
sea, 

There might you hear them ciy, wayle and weep 
piteously, 

Wlien they saw no shift to scape thence away so 
Dub a dub, &o 

The great St Phillip, the jryde of the Spaniaids, 
Was burnt to the bottom, and smik in the sea. 

But the St Andiew, and eke the St Matthew, 

Wee took m fight manluUye and biought away 85 
Dub a dub, &c. 
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The Earl of Essex most valiant and haidye. 

With horsemen and footmen maich’d up to the 
town, 

The Spanyaids, which saw them, iveie gieatly alaimed. 
Did Hyfoi then savegard, and duist not come down 40 
Dnh a duh, &c 

‘ ]Sh)w,’ quoth tha noble Earl, ‘coinage my soldieis all, 
Fight and be vahant, the spoil you shall have , 

And hh web. rewarded aU fiom the gieat to the small. 
But looke that the women and clnldien you save ’ 46 
Dub a dub, &c 

The Spamaids at that sight, thmkmg it vam to fight. 
Hung upp flags of truce and yielded the tonne, • 

Wee marched m piesentlye, deckmg the w^s on hye, 

’ With English colouis which purchas’d lenowne so 
Dub a dub, &c 

Entermg the houses then, of the most richest men, 
Foi gold and tieasme we searched eche day. 

In some places wb did find pyes bakmg left behmd, 
Meate at fire rostmg, and folkes run away 55 
Dub a dub, &c 

Full of rich merchandize, every shop catch’d our eyes. 
Damasks and sattens and velvets full fayre , 

Which soldiers mbasm’d out by the length of then 
swords, 

Of all commodities eche had a share. 60 

Dub a dub, &c 

Thus Gales was taken, and our hrave general 
March’d to the-market-place, where he did stand 
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Tlieie many piisoners fell to om seveial shaies, 

Many ciav’d meicye, and meioye they faimd 05 
Dub a dub, &c 

Wlien our biave goneial saw tliey delayed all^ 

And would not lansome tbeii towne as they said, 
With then fan wanscots, then piesses and bedsteds, 
Thou jouit-stools and tables a fii^we made, ^ 70 
And when the town binned all m a flame. 

With taia, tantaia, away wee all came 


XXIII 

THE SPANISH LADY’S LOVE 

llus beautiful old ball icl most pxobably took its use fiom one of these descents 
made on tliei^ianisli coasts in the time of queen Elizabeth , and m all likeli- 
hood from that ■v’lhich is celebiated in the foiegomg ballad 

It 'v\as a tradition in the West ol England, that the peison admned by the 
Spanish lady was a gentleman of the Popham family, and tlmt liei pictuie, 
vith the pcail necklace mentioned in the ballad, was not many yeais ago 
pi evened atLittlccot,neai Ilungeiford, Wilts, the seat of that lespectable family 

Anothei tradition hath pointed out Sii Hichaid Levison, of Trentham, in 
Staftoidslme, as the subject of this ballad, who mained Maigaiet daughter of 
Charles, Eail of Kottiugham, and was eminently distinguished as a naval 
oflicei and comm<mdei m all the expeditions against the Spaniards m the 
lattei end of Q Elizabeth’s leign, paiticulaily xn that to Cadiz in 1696, when 
he vas aged 27 He died xn 1605, and has a monument, with his effigy in 
biass, m Wolveiliampton cliuxoh 

It is pi luted fiom au ancient black-iettei copy, corrected in paifc by the 
Editoi’s foho MS ^ 

Will you bear a Spanish lady, 

How she wooed an English man ‘2 
Gaiments gay as iich as may be 
Docked with jewels ?he had on 

^ There arc sevcial othei candidates foi the honour of being the hero of tins 
ballad, such as Su Unas legh of Adlington, &.c , but John BoUe of Thorpe- 
hall, Lmcolnslme, who was picsented by the Spanish lady with a golden 
chain, still pieserved in the family, and whose house was said to have been 
haunted afterwards by her ghost, was probably the peison — Ed 
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Of a comely countenance and giace was she, s 
And by bu,tli and xiaientage of high dogiee 

As his prisonei theie he kept her. 

In his hands hei life did lye , 

Cupid’s hands did tye them fastei 

By the hlang of an eye lu 

In lus couiteeus company was all hei joy, 

To favom him in any tlnng she was not coy 

But at last there came commandment 
Foi to set the ladies fiee. 

With then jewels still adorned, is 

None to do them mjuiy 
Then said tins lady mild, ‘ Full woe is me , 

0 let me stdl sustain tins kmd captmtyj. 

Gallant captain, shew some pity 

To a ladye m distiesse, 20 

Leave me not within this city. 

For to dye m lieannosse 
Thou hast set tins piesent day my body free. 

But my hoait m piison stdl lemams with thee ’ 

‘ How should’st thou, fair lady, love me, 2^ 

Wliom thou Imowst thy coimtiy’s foe'^ 

Tliy fan woides make me suspect thee 
Seipents he where floweis giow’ 

‘All the harm I wishe to thee, most comieous 
kmght, 

God gi ant the same upon my head may fully hgjit i so 

Blessed be the tune and season. 

That you came on ^pamsh giound. 
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If our foes you may be teimed. 

Gentle foes we have you found : ^ 

Witli our city, you liaye won om lioaits ecbe one, ss 
Then to youi oountiy beai away, that is yoiu owne ’ 

‘Eest you still, most gallant lady, 

Rest you stdl, and weep no moie; 

Of fau loveis tbeie is plenty, 

Spam doth jaeld a wondeious stoie ’ 4o 

‘Spamaids fi aught Ysuth jealousy we often find. 
But Enghshmen tlnough aU the woild are counted 
kind. 

Leave me not unto a Spainaid, 

You alone enjoy my heart, 

I am lovely, young, and tender, 45 

Lovers hkowise my doseit 
Still to serve thee day and night my mind is piest. 
The wife of eveiy Enghshman is counted blest’ 

‘ It wold be a shame, fau lady, 

For to beai a woman hence ; so 

Engbsh soldiers nevei carry 
Any such without offence ’ 

‘111 quickly change myself, if it be so. 

And hke a page He foUow thee, where’er thou go 

‘ I have neithei gold noi silver ss 

To mamtam thee m this case, 

And to travel is gieat charges, 

As you know m every ^ilace ’ 

‘My chains and jewels every one shal be thy own, 
And eke five hundred ^ pounds m gold that bes 
unknown.’ eo 


1 So the MS lOiQOOl PC. 
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‘On tlie seas aie many dangeis. 

Many storms do theie anse, 

Wlncli wil be to ladies dieadful. 

And foice teais fiom wateiy eyes ’ 

‘Weil, m tiotb I shall endme fextremity, 6S 

Foi I could find m heait to lose my Me foi thee ’ 

‘•Couiteous ladye, leave this fancy, 

Heie comes all that bieeds the stnfe, 

I m England have aheady 

A sweet woman to my wife 7o 

I will not falsify m,y vow for gold nor gam, 

Noi yet for all the fauest dames that hve in Spam 

‘O' how happy is that woman 
That enjoys so tine a friend' 

' Many happy days God send her, 75 

Of my suit I make an end . 

On my knees I pardon ciave for my offence. 
Which did from love and tiue affection first com- 
mence 

Commend me to thy lovely lady, 

Bear to her this chaui of gold, so 

And these bracelets for a token, 

Giievmg that I was so bold 
All my jewels m hke sort take thou with thee. 

For they are fittmg for thy wife, but not foi me 

I will spend my days m j)rayer, ss 

Love and aU her laws defye; 

In a nunnery wall I shroud mee 
Far fiom any companye 

Yer C5, Well m worth, MS 
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But eiG my piayois liavo au end, be sure of tins, 
To pi ay for tlice and foi thy lovo I will not ini&s so 

Thus faiewell, most gallant captain' 

F ai ewell too my ^heai t’s content ' 

Count not Spanish ladies wanton, 

Tliough to thee my love was bout 
Joy and tine piospeiity goe stdl with thee i’ ^95 
‘ The hko fall ovei to thy shaie, most fair ladie ’ 


XXIV 

ARGENTILE AND CURAN 

— Is exti acted from an ancient liistoiical poem m XIII Books, intitled, 
‘Albion’s England, by William Wainei ’ ‘ An autlioi (sajs a foimei editoi,) 
only unhappy in the choice of Ins subject, and ineasmc of his vcise His poem 
IS an epitome ff^the Biitish historj, and wiitten vith gieat leaininj^, sense, 
and spirit In some places fine to an evtiaoidinaiy dcgiee, as I think 'wilt 
eminently appeal in the ensuing episode [of Argentile and Cm an] A tale 

full of beantifnl incidents in the lomantic t.iste, evtiemely affecting, uch m 
ornament, wondei fully vaiions in style and in shoil , one of the most beaiitifui 
pastoials I ever met -with’ [Muses Lihauj, 1738 8vo ] To his meiit 
nothing can he objected unless perhaps an affected qiumtncss an some of his 
expressions, and an indelicacy in some of his pastoial images 
Warner is said, by A Wood,^ to have been a Waiwickshiie man, and to 
have been educated in Oxfoid, at Magdalene-hall as also in the lattei pait 
of his life to have been ictamed in the seivice of Keniy Caiy, Loid Hunsdon, 
to v\liom he dedicates his poem Hovvevei that may have been, new light is 
thrown upon Ins liistoiy, mid the time andmannei of lus death are now ascei- 
tamed by the following extract fiom the parish legistei book of Amwell, in 
Hertfoidshire , which was obligingly communicated to the Editoi by Mi Hoole, 
the very mgenions translatoi of Tasso, &.e 
[1C08 — 1609 ] ‘Mastei William Mainei, a man of good yeares and of 
honest leputation , by his profession au Attiunye of the Common Pleas , author 
of Albions England, dijnge suddenly m the night mhis bedde, without any 
foimei complaynt oi sicknes&e, on thursday night beeuigo the 9th daye of 
Mai oh , was bmied tbe sattinday follo>\fng, and lyelh in the chuicli at the 
comer under the stone of Walter Ffadei ’ Signed Tho Hassal Vicaiuis 
Though now Wax net is so seldom mentionod, Ins contempomies lanked 
him on a level with Spensei, and called them the Homer and Viigil of then 
age ^ But Warner rathei lesembled Ovid, whose Metamorphosis he seems to 
^Athen Oxon-smid * 
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ba%e taken foi Ins model) having deduced a perpetual poem from the deluge 
do'^^ n to the xia of Elizabeth, full of iiveh digiessions and entertaining episode^! 
And though he is sometimes haish, affected, and obscuie, he often displajs a 
most chaiming and patnetic simplicity as uheie he desciibes Eleaiior'’b hai&h 
tieatment of Rosamond 

‘ ith that she dasht her on th^ lippes 
So dyed double red 

Hard was the heart that ga've the blow, 

Soft were those hppes that bled ’ 

The edition of ‘ Albion’s England’ heie followed was punted m 4:to, 1602, 
caul un the title-page to^iave been ‘ fiist penned and published by lYilliain 
Wainei, and now leM'^ed and newly enlaiged by the same aiithoi ’ The story 
of ‘Ai gentile andCuian’ is, I believe, the poet’s own invention, it is not 
mentioned in any of our chionicles It was, however, so much admiied, that 
not manyyeais aftei he published it, came out a largei poem on the snme 
subject in stanzas of si\ lines, intitled, ^ The most pleasant and delightful his- 
tone of Oman a piince of Danske, and the iayie pimcesse Ai gentile, daughter 
and heyre to Adelbnglit, sometime king of Northumberland, &c by 'VViIIiam 
Webstci, London 1G17,’ in 8 sheets 4to An indifferent paiaphrase of the 
folloi^iiig poem — Tins episode of Wai ner’s has also been alteied into the common 
Ballad, ‘ of the tw o young Piinces on Salisbury Plain,’ which is chiefly corn-* 
posed of Wainei’s lines, with a few contractions and interpolations, but all 
gieatiy foi the woise See the collection of Hist Ballads, #1727, 3 vols, 
12mo 

Though heie subdnided into stanzas, Warner’s metie is the old-fishioned 
alexandrine of fom teen syllables The reader therefore must not expect to fiml 
the close of the stan/as consulted in the pauses 


The Biutons [being] departed lienee 
Seaven langdoms here begonne, 

Wbeie diveisly in diveis bioyles 
The Saxons lost and wonne 

King Edel and Idng Adelbnght 5 

In Dnia jointly laigne, 

In loyal concorde during life 
These kingly fnends reniaine 

When Adelbnght should leave his life, 

To Edel thus he sayes, 

‘ By those same bondes of happie love, 

That heldois friends alwaaes, 


10 
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Bj oui* by-paitcd cromae, of wlucli 
The moyetxo is mme , 

By God, to ■whom my soule must passe, 
And so m time may thuie , 

I pi ay thee, nay I cbnjuie thee. 

To noiuish, as thme owne. 

Thy mece, my daughter Aigeiitde, 

Till she to age he giowne. 

And then, as thou leceivest it, 

Eesigne to hei my thione ’ 

A promise had foi his bequest. 

The testatbi he dies. 

But all that Edel undertooke. 

He afteiwaids demes 

Yet well he [fosteis foi] a time 
The damseU, that was giowne 
Tlie fauest lady undei heaycn. 

Whose beautio bcmg kno’wne, 

A many pimces scoke her love , 

But none might hci obtame , 

Foi giippell Edel to himselfe 
Her kmgdomo sought to game , 

And foi that cause from sight of such 
He did his ward restrame 

By chance one Ciiran, sonne unto 
A prmce m Danskc, did see 
The maid, with whom? he fell m love. 
As much as man might bee 

Unhappie youth, what should he doel 
His samt was kept an mowe, 
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Nor he, nor any noble-man 
Admitted to her Tewe 

One while m melancholy fits 45 

’He pmes hnnseHe awayo. 

Anon he thought by foice of aims 
To wm hei if he maye 

And still a^mst the kmgs lestramt 

Did secretly mvay so 

At length the high controUei Love, 

Whom none may disobay, 

Imbased him from lordhnes 
Into a latchen drudge. 

That so at least of hfe or death ss 

She might become his judge 

Accesse so had to see and speak. 

He did his love bewiay. 

And tells Ins buth her answei was. 

She husbandles would stay eo 

Meane while the kmg did beate his biames, 

His booty to atchieve. 

Nor carmg what became of her. 

So he by her might thnve. 

At last his resolution was ts 

Some pessant should her wive 

And (which was working to his wish) 

He did observe wiSh joye 

How Curan, whom he thought a drudge, 

Scapt many an amoious toye ^ ro 

^ The coiisti notion is, ‘ {low that many an amorous toy, or foolery of love, 
’scaped Curan , ’ escaped fiom being oif ins guard* 

VOL IL N 
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The kmg, peiceivmg such lus veine, 

Pi emotes his vassal still. 

Lest that the basenosse of the man 
Should lett, pcihaps, lus wdl 

Assured theiefoie of his lovo, 75 

But not suspecting who 
The lovei was, the kmg hiipselfe 
In his behalf did woe 

The lady lesolute fiom love, 

Unkmdly takes that he so 

Should bane the noble, and unto 
So base a match agiee 

4,nd theiefoie shiftmg out of dooies, 

Departed thence by stealth , 

Prefeiimg povcrtie before bb 

A daiigoious hfo in wealth 

Wlion Cm’an hoard of hci escape, 

The angmsh in his hait 
Was more than much, and aftei her 

From court he did depart, 90 

Forgetfull of himself e, lus birth. 

His country, fnends, and all. 

And only mindmg (whom he mist) 

The foundi’esse of his thrall 

r 

Nor meanes he after to frequent S5 

Or court, oi stately townes. 

But sohtanly to hvo 
Amongst the CGuntry gfownos 
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A biace of yeais lie liTed thus. 

Well x%ased so to live, lOO 

And shepheid-like to feed a flocke 
Huuselfe did wholly give 

So wasting love, by worke, and want. 

Grew ahnost to the wame 
But then began a second love, los 

The worser of the twaine 

A country wench, a neatheids maid, 

Wheie Oman kept his sheepe. 

Did feed her diove and now on her 

Was all the shepheids keepe. no 

He borrowed on the woilong daies 
His holy lussets oft. 

An d of the bacon's fat, to make 
His staitops blacke and sofu 

And least his tarbox should offend, ii 5 

He left it at the folde 
Sweete growte, or whig. Ins bottle had. 

As much as it might holde 

A sheeve of bread as browne as nut, 

An d cheese as white as snow, 120 

And wildmgs, or the seasons fimt 
He did ui sciip bestow 

An d whilst his py-bald cmie chd sleepe, 

And sheep-hooke lay him by. 

On hollow qmlles of oten stiaw 125 

He piped melody 


Ver 112, 1 e ]ioly-day rassets. 
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But when lie spyed her his saint, 

He wip'd his gieasie shooes, 

And clear’d the diivoU fioni his beaid. 

And thus the shepheaid wooes i3o 

r' 

‘ I have, sweet wench, a peece of cheese, 

As good as tooth may cliawe. 

And biead and wildings soubng well,’ 

(And theiewithall did diawe 

His lardiie) ‘ and m [yeaning] see ns 

Yon ciumpling ewe,’ quoth he, 

‘ Did twmne this fall, and twm shouldst thou. 

If I might tup ivitli thee 

Thou ait too elvish, faith thou ait, 

-r Too elvish and too coy no 

Am I, I pi ay thee, boggaily. 

That such a flocku enjoy ^ 

I wis I am not yet that thou 
Doest hold mo in chsdaine 
Is biimmo abioad, and made a gybe ns 

To all that keopc this plame 

Thoi e be as quaint (at least that thinko 
Themselves as quamt) that ciave 
The match, that thou, I wot not why, 

Maist, but mislilvst to have iso 

How wouldst thou match ^ (for well I wot, 
Thou ait a fenfale) I, 

Hoi know not heio that wilhngly 
With maidcn-hcad would die 

Vei lo5, Eciting, i?CC — -V^ ^163^ Hei know X uot hci that 1G02 
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The plowmans labour hath no end, las 

And he a,churle wiU prove 
The craftsman hath more woxke in hand 
Thpn fitteth unto love . 

The mei chant, tiaffiqmng ahioad, 

Suspects his wife at home loo 

A youth wiD. jday the wanton, and 
An old man piove a mome 

Then chuse a shephoard with the sun 
He doth his flocke unfold. 

An d all the day on hill or plame us 

He meiiie chat can hold. 

And with the sun doth folde agame , 

Hien joggmg home betime, 

He tumes a crab, or turnes a lound, 

Oi smgs some meiiy lyme i70 

Nor lacks he gleefull tales, Avhilst loimd 
The nut-biown bowl doth tiot. 

And sitteth smgnig care away. 

Till he to bed be got 

Theare sleepes he soundly all the night, its 
Forgettmg moriow-cares 
Nor feares he blasting of his come. 

Nor utteimg of his wares. 

Or stormes by seas, or stirres on land. 

Or craoke of credit lost iso 

Ver 169, 1 % roasta a orab^ or apple — Ver. 171, to tell, whilst loraifl the 
bole dotli trot Ed 1597. 
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Not spending fianliliei than his flocke 
Shall still defiay the cost 

Well wot I, sooth thoy say, that say 
Moie quiet nights and daics 
The shepheaid sleeps and wakes, than he iss 
Whose cattel he doth giaize 

Beleeve me, lasse, a king is but" 

A man, and so am I 
Content is worth a monaichie. 

And mischiefs hit the hie, j9o 

As late it did a kmg and his 
Not dwelling fai from hence, 

Who left a daughter, save thysolfe, 

For- fail a matchless wench’ 

Hoie did he pause, as if his tongue 195 

Had done Ins lieait offence 

The neatresse, longmg foi the rest, 

JDid egge lum on to toll 
How fairo she was, and who she was 

‘ She bore,’ quoth he, ‘ the bell 200 

For beautie though I clownish am, 

I know what beautie is. 

Or did I not, at seemg thee, 

I senceles weie to mis 

^ .jf -jji ^ 

Her stature comely, tall, her gate 205 

Well graced, and her wit 
To marveU at, not meddle with. 

As matchless I omit^ 
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A globe-like head, a gold-hke hau’e, 

A foieheg-d smooth, and hie, 210 

An even nose, on either side 
Dj,d slune a giayish eie 

Tvo losie cheeks, lound luddy hps. 

White just-set teeth withm, 

A mouth m mcane , and nndeineathe 21s 

A lound and dimpled ohm 

Her snowie necke, with hlewish vemes, 

Stood bolt upright upon 
Her poitly shouldeis beatmg balles 

Her vemed bi easts, anon 230 

Adde moie to beautie "Wand-hke was. 

Her middle faUmg still, 

And iismg wheieas women rise’ 

— Imagme nothmg ill 

And moie, her long, and limbei armes 225 

Had white and azuie wrists , 

And slender fingeis aunswere to 
Her smooth and hlhe fists. 

A legge m print, a pretie foot. 

Conjecture of the lest 230 

For amorous eies, observmg forme. 

Think parts obscured best 

With these, 0 raretie' with these 
Her tong of speech was spare. 

But speakmg, Venus seem’d to speake, 233 
The baUe from Ide i& bear. 
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With. Phoebe, Juno, and with both 
Herselfe contends m face , 

Wlieaie equall mixtuie did not want 

Of nulde and stately giace 240 

r 

Hei smiles were sober, and her lookes 
Were cheaiefuU unto all 

Even such as neither wanton s^eme, 

Noi waiwaid, mell, nor gall 

A qmet minde, a patient moode, 245 

And not disdaimng any. 

Not gybmg, gadding, gawdy and 
Sweete faculties had many 

A mmph, no tong, no heart, no eie. 

Might praise, might wish, might see, 250 

Foi hfe, for love, for foime, moie good. 

More worth, moie fame than shee 

Yea such an one, as such was none. 

Save only she was such 

Of Argentile to say the most, 266 

Wei e to be silent much.’ 

‘ I knew the lady very well. 

But worthies of such piaise,’ 

The neatresse said ‘ and muse I do,- 
A shepheard thus should blaze 260 

The [coate] of beautie^ Credit me, 

Thy latter speech bqwraies 

Thy clowmsh shape a corned shew 
But wherefore dost thou weopef 

* ue emblazon beauty’s coat M 169T. 1602. 1612. read Coote 
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Tlie slieplieaid wept, and she was woe, 2C5 
And both doe silence keepe 

‘ In troth,' quoth he, ‘ I am not such. 

As seeming I pi of esse 

But then foi her, and now foi thee, 

I fiom myselfe digiesse sro 

Her loved I ('wretch that I am 
A recreant to be) 

I loved hei, that hated love. 

But now I die for thee 

At Kukland is my fathers coui’t, srs 

And Oman is my name. 

In Edels couit sometimes in pompe. 

Till love countiould the same 

But now — ^what now’ — deare heart, how now^ 
What adest thou to weepe’’ aso 

The damsell wept, and he was woe, 

And both did silence keepe 

‘ I graunt,’ quoth she, ‘ it was too much 
That you did love so much. 

But whom your former could not move, 286 
Your second love doth touch 

Thy t'wice-beloved Argentde 
Submitteth her to -thee. 

And for thy double love presents 
Herself a smgle fee, 290 

In passion not m person chang'd, 

’And I, m/lord, anj she.’ 
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Tliey sweetly suif citing in joy, 

And silent foi a space, 

'VYlien as tlie extasie liad end, 205 

Did tendeily imbiace, 

And for thou- wedding, and tlien wisli 
Got fitting tune and place 

Not England (for of Hengist tlio^ 

Was named so tins land) 300 

Then Cm an liad an liaidiei kniglit. 

His foice could none witlistand 
Wliose slieep-liooke laid ajiait, lie tlion 
Had liigher tlimgs m hand. 

First, makmg fcnowne liis lawfull claime 306 
In A gentile liei light. 

He waiP’d m Dnia,^ and he wonno 
Beimcia^ too in sight 

And so fiom trecherous Edel tooke 
At once his hfo and ciowne, 310 

And of Northumheiland was liing. 

Long laigmng m renowne. 

1 During the lieptaichy, the Ivuigclom of Noitlnimbeihnd (con^ 

sisting of SIX northern counties, besides part of Scotland) was for a long time 
divided into two lesser soveieignties, vi/ Dcira (called heie Diua) which 
oontamed the southern paits, and Beinicia, compiehending those wMi lay 
north 
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GORINS FATE. 

Only the thiee first stanzas of tins song aie ancient , these are extracted 
from a small quarto MS m the Editoi’s possession, written m the time of Q 
Elizabeth, As they seemed to want application, this 1ms been attempted by 
a modern hand 
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CoEiN, naosi unliappie swame, 

Whitlier wilt thou diive tliy flocke^ 

Little foode is ou the plaiue , 

Full of dangei is the locke 

Wolfes and beaies doe kepe the woodes, 5 
Foiests tangled aie with hiakes 
« Meadowes st^hject aie to floodes, 

Moores aie full of muy lakes 

Yet to shun all plaine, and hill, 

Foiest, inoore, and meadow-ground, 10 

Hunger will as surely kill 

How may then lehefe be found ^ 

Such IS hapless Coims fate 

Since my waywarde love begunne, 

Equall doubts begett debate 15 

What to seeke, and what to shmme 

Spare to speke, and spare to speed. 

Yet to speke wiU move disdame 
If I see her not I bleed. 

Yet her sight augments my pame 20 

WThat may then poor Conn doe^ 

TeE me, shepheides, qmcklye tell, 

For to huger tWs in woe 
Is the lover’s sharpest heU. 

* » 

* 
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JANE SHORE 

Though so many vulgar enma^ave pievailed conceinmg this celcbiatecl 
couiteaii, no chaiacter in histoiy has been moie peifectly handed down to ua 
We have hei poitiait diawn b} t\^o masterly pens , the one has delineated the 
features of hei peison, the olhei those of hei cliaractei and stoiy Su Thomas 
More diew fiom the life, and Drayton has copied an onginal pictme ot hei 
The leadei ^ili paidon the length of the quotations, as^they seive to conecfi, 
many populai mistakes i elating to hei catastiophe The fust is fiom Sii 
Thomas Moie’s history of Rich III wiitten in 1515, about tlnity yeais after 
the death ot Edw IV 

‘ Now then by and by, as it wer foi angei, not for co\etise, the piotectoi 
sent into the house of Shoies wife (for hei husband dwelled not with her) and 
spoded her of ai that ever she had, Cabove the value of two oi three thousand 
marks) and sent her body to piison And when he had a while laide unto 
her, for the maner sake, that she w'ent about to bewitch him, and that she 
was of counsel with the lord cliambeileni to destioy him m conclusion when 
thakno colour could fasten upon these matters, then lie layd heinously to her 
chaige the thing that heiselfe could not deny, that al the v^olld wist was true, 
find that natheles e^ery man laughed at to heie it then so sodamly so highly 
taken,—- that she was naught of her body And for thys cause (as a goodly 
continent pimce, olene and fautlesa of himself, scut outc of hea\en into this 
VICIOUS woild fox the amendment ot mens maneis) he caused the bishop of 
London to put her to open peniiance, going bcfoio the cro^'Se m piocession 
upon a sonday with a tapei in hex hand In which she went lu countenance 
and pace demux e so womanly, and albeit siio was out ot al an ay save her 
kyrtle only, yet went she so fan and lovely, n<imel}e, while the wondering of 
the people caste a comly md in hei chekes (of which she befoie had most 
misse) that hei gieat shame wan hei much piaise among those that weie more 
amorous of her body, then ouiious of hex soule And many good folke also, 
that hated hei living, and glad wer to so sm coriected, yet pitticd thei moie 
her penance then lejoiced therm, when thei considied that the proteetoi 
procured it more of a coiiupt intent, then any viituous affection 
‘ This woman was bom m London, woishipfnilyfi ended, honestly brought 
up, and very wel maryed, saving somewhat to soone , hei hiisbande an honest 
citizen, yonge, and goodly, and of good substance But foiasmuche as they 
weie coupled ere she wei wel ripe, she not veiy fervently loved, for whom she 
never longed Which was happely the thinge, that the moie easily made her 
encline unto the king’s appetite, when he lequiied her Ilowbeit the lespect 
of his lOyaltie, the hope of gay appaiel, ease^ plesure, and othei wanton welth, 
wa^ able soone to perse a soft tendei hearte But when the king had abused 
hei, anon her husband (as he was an honest man, and one that could hia good, 
not presuming to touch a kmges concubine) left hei up to him al together 
When the king died, the lord chamberlen [Hastings] toke hoi ^ which m the 

i After the death of Hastings, she was Itepfe by the marquis of DCrset, son to Edward lV*s 
quean. In Bymer’s Ftedera is a pi oelaraatlon of Ridhqid’s, dated at Leicestei, Oct 22, U'-S, 
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Lmges daies, albeit fie was sore enamoured upon her, yet he forbare her, either 
for re\eience, oi foi a certain fiendly i nthfulness 
‘ P i oper she w^s^ and fan e nothing m her bod v that you v, old have changed, 
but if you would have wished her somewhat higher Thus say tliei that knew 
her in hei jonthe Albeit some that now see her {for yet she hietli) deme 
her never to have bene wel visaged Whose jugement seemeth me somewhat 
like, as though men should gesse the bewiJy of one louge before departed, by 
her scalpe taken out of the charnel house , foi now is she old, lene, witheied, 
and dried up, nothing left but rjvilde skin, and haid bone And yet being 
even such, whoso wel advise hex visage, might gesse and devise which paites 
j^ow filled, wold make it a fan face 

Yet delited not nfin so much in hei bewty, as m her pleasant behaviour 
Eoi a pi oper wit had she, and could both rede wel and write, mery m com* 
pany, redy and quick of aunswer, neither mute nor fill of bable , sometime 
taunting without displeasme, and not without disport The king would saj, 
That he had three concubines, which iii three diveis pioperties div^ersly 
excelled One the meiiest, aiiothei the wiliest, the thude the holiest harlot 
in his realme, as one whom no man could get out of the church lightly to any 
place, but it were to his bed The other two wer somwhat greater personages, 
and natheles of their humilitc content to be nameles, and to forbeie the praise 
of those propet ties, but the meriest was the Shous wife, m whom the king 
theifore toLe special plcasuie For many he had, but her he loved, whose 
favoiu, to sai the tiouth (for smne it wei to hehe the devil) she never abused 
to any mans hurt, hut to many a mans comfort and relief Wheie the king 
toke displeasme, she would mitigate and appease his mmd wheie men were 
out of ftivoui, she wold bung them in his grace foi many, that had highly 
offended, shee obtained pardon of great foifeiturea she gate men remission 
and finally m many weighty siites she stode many men m gret stede, either 
for none or veiy sinil lewaide's, and those lather gay than rich eitbei toi 
that she was content with the dede selfe well done, or foi that she dehted to 
be sued unto, and to show what she was able to do wjth the king, or for 
that wanton women and welthy be not alway covetous 

‘1 doubt not some shal think this woman too sleight a thing to be wiitten 
of, and set amonge the lemembiaunces of great matters which thei shal 
speciaUy think, that happely shal esteme her only by that thei now see her 
But me «emcth the chaunce so much the more worthy to be lemembied, m 
how much she is now m the moie beggerly condicion, uiifrencled and wome 
out of acquaint nice, after good substance, after as grete favour with the 
prince, aftei as giete sute and seeking to with al those, that in those days had 
busynes to spedc, as many other men were in then limes, which be now 
famouse only by the infamy of their il dedea Hei doinges were not much 
lesse, albeit thei be much lesse reraembied because thei weie not so evil Jbr 
men use, if they have an evil turne, to write it m marble , and whoso doth us 
» 

Tiv herein a reward of IflOOmarhsin monejjOrlOO a yeai in land is offered for taking ‘Thomas 
late marquis of Porset/ who, ‘ not having the fear of God, noi the salvation of his own soul, 
hefore his eyes, has damnaWy debauched and defiled many maids, widows, and wives, and 
lived m actual adult&ry with the wife, of Shore ’ Buckingham was at that time m lebelhon, 
hut as Dorset was not with him, Richard could not accuse h^m of treason, and therefore 
made S. handle of these jsreteaded dehaucheiies to get him apprehended Vide Ejm Tied 
tom xy pag 204 
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a good toTiine, we wiite it in duste ' WIucli is not woist proverl by liei , for 
at tills daye shee beggeth of many at this daye luiiig, that at this day had 
begged, it shee had not bene’ See Moie’s \voikcs,r folio, bl let 1557, 
pp 56,57 

Era} ton has wiitteu a poetical epistle fiom this lady to hei lojal lover, and 
in his notes theieto he thus diaws hei poiti ut ‘ IIoi statiuc wisaneaiie, her 
haiie of a daik yellow, liei face lotind ind full, hei eye giay, delicate liaimony 
being betwixt each part’s piopoition, and euh pi opoi turn’s colour, hei body 
fat, white and smooth, hei countenance cheeifull and like to hei condition 
The picture which I have seen of hcis was such as she lose out of hei bed m 
the morning, having nothing on but a nch mintle cast imdei one aimer ovei 
her ahouldei, and sitting on a chane, on which hoi ‘naked aim did he What 
hei fathei’s name was, or wheie she was borne, is not ceitamly knowne but 
Shore a young man of light goodly peison, wealth and behavxoui, abandoned 
her bed after the lung had made hei his concubine Richaid III causing hei 
to do open penance in Paul’s chmch-yaid, commanded that no man should 
relieve her^ which the tyrant did, not so much foi his liatied to smiie, but 
that by making his bother’s life odious, he might covei his houible tieasons 
the more eunnmgly ’ See ‘ England’s Ileroical Epistles, by Mich Diayton, 
Esq,’ Loud 1637, 12mo 

An original pictuie of Jane Shore almost naked is pieseived in thePiovost’a 
lodgings at Eton, and anothei pictiiie of liei is m the f'lo vest’s Lodge at 
King’s College Cambridge to both which foundations she is supposed to have 
done fuendiy offices with Edward IV A small quaito mczzotiuto punt was 
taken fiom the foimci of these by J Faber 

[The histoiy of Jane Shoie receives new illustration fiom the following letter 
ofK Bichaxdlll which is preset ved in the Hail MSS Niim 433, Ait 2378, 
but of which the copy tiansmitted to the Editoi has been i educed to modem 
orthography, &c It is said to have been addressed to Russel bp of Lmcoln, 
loid cliaucellor, Anno 1484 

By the KING 

‘Right Reverend Father m God, &c bigmlymg unto :you, that it is shewed 
nnto us, that our Servant and Sobcitoi Thomas Lynom, maivelioiisly blinded 
and abused with the late Wife of William Shore, now living in Lndgate by 
our commandment, hath made Conti act of Matumony with hei, as it is said, 
and intendeth, to om full great inaivel, to effect the same We, foi many 
causes, would be soiiy that he should be so disposed, pi ay you theieloie to 
send for him, and m that ye goodly may, exhort, and stii him to the contiary 
And if ye find him utteily set for to many hei, and none otheiwise would be 
advertized, then, if it may stand with the laws of the cliuich, we be content 
the time of mainage be deferred to our coming next to London , that upon 
aiiffioient Suiety found of her good abeaimg, ye do so send for her Kcepei, 
and dischaige him of our said commandment, by Warrant of these, commit- 

1 These words of Sir Thomas More prohahly suggested to Shakespeare that proverbial 
reflection m Hen -viij Act 4, Sc 11 

* Men’s evill manners live In brass their virtues 
We write m water ' 

Shakesp in his play of Eich> III follows More's Hkt of that cnlgu, and, therefore could not 
but see this passage 
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tmg her to the rule, and giiidjiig of hei Father, or any other, by your direc- 
tion, in the mean se«ison Given, &c ^ EIC Uex ’ 

It appears from two ai tides in the same MS that K Eichard had gr'inted 
to the said Thomas Linoni the office of King’s Sohcitor (Ait 134 ), and also 
the Manoi of Colmewoiih, com Bedf to him and his Hens Male (Art 596 ) 
Add Note, Ed 1794] 

The following ballad is pnnted (with some conections) from an old black- 
lettei copy m the Pepys collection Its full title is, ‘ The woeliill lamentation 
of Jane Shoie, a goldsmith’s wife in London, sometime king Edward lY his 
concubine To the tune of Live with me, &c ’ [See the ffist volume ] To 
erery stanza is annex^ the following burthen * 

‘ Then maids and wives m time amend, 

Por love and beauty will have end ’ 

Iff Rosamonde that was so faire, 

Had cause her soirowes to declaie, 

Tlien let Jane Shore with sorrowe sing, 

That was beloved of a king. 


In maiden yeaies my beautye hiight s 

Was loved dear of lord and kmght; 

But yet the love that they requu’d. 

It was not as my fiiends desu’d 

My parents they, for thhst of game, 

A husband for me did obtame, lo 

And I, their pleasiue to fulfille. 

Was forc’d to wedd against my wille. 

To Matthew Shoie I was a wife. 

Till lust brought nime to my life ; 

And then my hfe I lewdlye spent, is 

Which makes my soul for to lament 

% 

In Lomhard-street I once did dwelle. 

As London yet can witness welle; 

^ Where many gallants did beholde 
My beautye m a. shop of golde. 


20 
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I spied my plumes, as wantons doe. 

Some sweet and societ fiiende to wooe. 

Because cliast love I did not finde 
Agieomg to my wanton mmde. 

r 

At last my name m court did img 25 

Into tlie eaies of Englandcs king, 

Wlio came and Wd, and lov^ loqmr’d. 

But I made coye wkat ke desn’d 

Yet Misti ess Blague, a noigliboui neaie, 

Wliose fiiendsliip I esteemed doare, 3u 

Did say, ‘ It was a gallant tlimg 
To be beloved of a kmg ’ 

By her peisuasions I was led, 

Foi to defile my mairiage-bod. 

And wionge my wedded husband Shore, 35 
Whom I had married yoaros before 

In heait and mmd I did lejoyco. 

That I had made so sweet a choice. 

And therefoie did my state resigne. 

To be king Edwaid’s concubme. 40 

From city then to court I went. 

To reape the pleasuies of content. 

There had the joyos that love could brmg. 

And knew the secrets of a kmg 

When I was thus advanc’d on highe 45 

Commanding Edwaid with muie eye, 

Foi Mis Blague I in sho^;t space 
Obtamde a hvmge from his grace. 
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No fiiende’l had hut in short time 
I made unto a piomotion chinbe, so 

But yet W all this costlye pnde. 

My husbande could not inee abide 

His bed, though monged by a lung. 

His heart with deadlye giiefe did s ting • 

Biom Englapd then he goes away ss 

To end his life beyond the sea 

He could not Iwe to see Ins name 
Impaired by my wanton shame. 

Although a prince of peeilesse might 

Did leape the pleasure of his light eo 

Long time I lived in the courte. 

With loides and ladies of gieat sorte, 

And when I smil’d all men were glad. 

But when I fi own’d my pimce grewe sad 

But yet a gentle mmde I boie es 

To helplesse people, that weie poore, 

I still rediest the orphans crye. 

And sav’d then hves condemnd to dye 

I stiU. had ruth on widowes tears, 

I succour’d babes of tender yeaies, ro 

And never look’d for other game 
But love and thankes for aU my pame 

% 

At last my royaU king did dye, 

And then my dayes of woe grew nighe ; 

When ciook-baok Hichard got the crowne, is 
K!ing Edwards friends were soon put downe 
VOL ir o 
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I then WAS punisht for my sin, 

That I so long had lived in , 

Yea, evciy one that was his fiiend, 

This tyiant hi ought to shaniofull end 86 

r 

Then for my lewd and wanton life. 

That made a strimipei of a Avifc, 

I penance did m Lomhaid-sti(j.ot, 

In shameful! mannei m a sheet 

Wlieie many thousands did me viowe, 85 

Who late in comt my ciedit Icnewe, 

Which made the tcarcs imi down my face, 

To tlunke upon my foul disgiace. 

Not thus content, they took fiom moo 
My goodes, my hvings, and my foe, £fo 

And chaig'd that none should mo lohove. 

Nor any succour to me give. 

Then unto Mis Blague I went, 

To whom my jewels I had sent, 

In hope theiobyo to ease my want, 85 

'When riches fad’d, and love giew scant: 

But she dcnyed to me the same 
When m my need foi them I came; 

To recompence my former love, 

Out of hoi doores shoe did me shove. loo 

So love did vamsh with my state, 

Which now my soul lepents too late, 

Therefoie example take by meo, 

Bor friendship parts in povertih. 
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But yet oii 3 fiiend among ,tlie lest, io 3 

Wliom I befoio bad seen distiest. 

And sav'd bis bfe, condemn’d to die, 

Did give me food to succom me 

Boi wbicb, by lavire, it was decreed 

That be was banged for tbat deed , no 

His death did giieve me so much more. 

Than bad I “Eyed my self e tbeiefoie. 

Then those to whom I bad done good, 

Duist not af&id mee any food, 

Wbeieby I begged all the day, 115 

And still m stieets by mgbt I lay. 

My gowns beset with pearl and gold, 

Weie tmn’d to simple gaiments old,'* 

My chains and gems and golden rings, 

To fdtby lags and loathsome tbmgs 120 

Thus was I scorn’d of maid and wife, 

Bor leadmg such a wicked bfe , 

Both suckmg babes and cbildien small. 

Did make then pastime at my fall, 

I could not get one bit of biead, 125 

Wbeieby my hunger might be fed 
Nor druik, but such as channels yield. 

Or s tinking ditches m the field. 

Thus, weary of my Bfe, at lengthe 
I yielded up my vital strength iso 

Wi thin a ditch of loathsome scent. 

Where carrien dogs id much frequent. 
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The ■winch now smce my clying'^daye, 

Is Shoieditch call’d, as wiitois sayo, ^ 

Which IS a -witness of my sinnc, " I3j 

For bemg conciihme to a king 

Yon wanton -wives, that fall to lust. 

Be you assui’d that God is just, 

Wlioiedomo shah not cscajie his hand, 

Noi pride unpumsh’d m this land. 140 

If God to me such shame did hi mg. 

That yielded only to a king, 

IIow shall they scape that daily lun 
To piactise sm with eveiy one^ 

You husbands, match not but for love, 145 
Lest s^omo disliking aftci piovo; 

Women, be warn’d when you aie wives, 

'Wliat plagues aio duo to sinful lives: 

Then, maids and wives, in time amend, 

For love and beauty will have end 


XXVII, 


COEYBOFS DOLEFUL KNELL 

This simple little elegv is given, with some corrections, from two copies, 
one of which is in ^The golden garlancf of puncely delights ’ 

The burthen of the song, ‘Ding Dong,’ &o is at piesent appiopriated to 
burlesque subjects, and theiefoie may excite only ludicious ideas in a modern 
reader , but m the time of our poet it uau'iliy accompanied the most solemn 

1 Entithad this name long before, being so called from Uslieing aoommon senrer (vulgarly 
shore) or drain See Stow 
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and mouuiful stiaius Of this kmJ is that ISne aeiial Dirge in Shakespear’s 
Teuipcst 

‘’Full fadom five tlw father lies, 

Of his bones are coral made , 

Tliose aie peirls that w eie his eyes, 

Nothing of him, that doth fade. 

Bat doth suffer a sea-change ’ 

Into something rich md stiange 
bt i-n>mph8 homly ring his knell, 

Haike now I heaie them, Bing dong bell 
Bin then, Ding dong’ 

I n^’ske no donbt but the poet intended to conclude the above air m a manner 
the most solemn and cxp?essi\e ot melancholy 

My PMlida, adien lovet 
Foi evcimoie faieiveP 
Ay me t I Ve lost my trae love, 

And thus I img her knell, 

Ding dong, dmg dong, dmg dong, s 
My Philhda is deadl 
1 11 stick a hianch of vnllow 
At my fan PhiUis’ head 

For my fan PhiUida 

Om- hiidal hod was made lo 

But ’stead of sihces so gay. 

She m hei dnoud is laid 

Dmg, &c 

Her corpse shall be attended 
By maides m fan an ay, 

Tdl the obsequies are ended, i5 

And she is wiapt m clay 

Dmg, &c 

Her heise it shalkhe earned 
By youths, that do excell , 

And when that she is buned, 

I thus^wiU img her loiell. 


20 
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A gailand slialf bo fiamcd 
By ait and natiiies sltill. 

Of sundiy-colom’d flowcis, 

In token of, good-will,’- 

Ding, &c 

And snndiy-coloui’d ribbands 26 

On it I will bestow, 

But cbiofly black and yollowo ^ 

With liei to giave shall go 

Ding, &o 

I ’ll decke her tomb with flowers. 

The larost evei seen, so 

And with iny teais, as showers, 

111 kcopo them fiesh and green 
Dnig, &c 


Instead of faiicst colours, 

Set forth with cuiious art,^ 

Her nnage shall be painted ss 

On my distressed heart 

Dmg, &c 

And thereon shall be gi’aven 
Her epitaph so fane, 

‘ Here hes tlie loYchost maiden, 

That e’er gave shepheaid care ’ 4o 

Dmg, &c 


In sable wiU I momme, 

Blacke shall be aU my weode , 

1 It IS a custom m many parts of England, to cairy a flowery garland before 
tlie corpse of a woman who dies tinmanied — See above, preface to No XI 
Book II — ® This alludes to the painted efSgies of al^bastei, anciently erected 
upon tombs and monuments ' 
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Ay me' I am foilome, ’ 

Now PMMa IS dead' 

Dmg dong, dmg dong, dmg dong, 45 
My Plnllida is dead' 

I’ll stick a l)ianc\ of willow 
At my fan Pliilks’ head 


THE END OF THE SECOND BOOK 



SEEIES-THE SECOND, 

BOOK III. 


I 

THE CO.MPLAINT OF CONSCIENCE 

I bet^in tins Ihiid Book ^Mtli in old t11co,ohc Sitiic amannei of 
moia.li/in£>, liu if it wa^ not fust mtiotincod by the autlioi of ‘ Pieice Plow- 
man’s \ibions,’ w lb at least cliiefly biou£»,bt into leputc b\ ilut ancient ^Uiiist 
Tt^'i not so genei illy kno^\n lint the kind of %ciso UH'd in lliis ballad hath 
ail} afhmfy 'v\Uh tin* poculi ii inetie of tint foi whnli leisun I slnll 

llnow togethcT sof-o cuisoiy leniuks on that ^el> sutaul u spccitb of veisifi- 
cation, the Utituio of whicli lias been so little iindci'^tood 

ON nil ALLIlLRAilVJ MIIUI , WJIUOUI luFiHl , IN PIIllCE 
TLlAA man’s visions 

We loam fiom Woimiiis,i ih it the iiicioiit Isl indu poets used i gieat laiietv 
of measuies lie mentioiib rib dilleient kinds, -nitbout including ihynie, oi a 
coiie^pondoncc of hnii ‘'ylhbles yet this ^\as oc( isioiiilly used, as Tppens 
hom the Ode of Egil, ■\\lncli Wouniiis halli nisei tod in liib book 

He liitli aiiilyscd the btiiiotmo of one of these kinds of "voise, the liarmon\ 
of winch neithci depouded on the qininiily of the s}lhl)les, like that of the 
aiitient Gieeks and lloinaiib, noi on the ib^nies at the end, is m inodeni 
poetiy, hilt cousibted allogetiici iii alhtei ition, oi aeeitini ailfiil icpotiUon 
of the sounds m the middle of thc\oiscb This w is adjusted aecuiding to 
coitam rules of then piObod>, one of winch was, tint c^cly di&tich should 
contain at least thicc voids beginning with tbc same letta oi sound Two 
of these correspondent honndb might he placed eiihci in the fast or second 
line of the distich, and one in the othci but all tlnee w cie not icgulaily to be 
uow ded into one line Ting wiD be best uiidei stood by the following examples - 

jl/ene og i/inno * (x ib (/imuiga 

i/ogu liamtlalleT ’ ^Enn fi'fus laiuge ’ 

Theie were many other little niceties ohsened by the Dlandic poets, who as 
they retamed their original language and pecukuities longer than theoibei 

1 Literatuia Bunica IlasiiiiB 1636, 4to —IGSl, fol The Islandic 1 ingunge is of the samo 
oiigin as oui Anglo Saxon, being both dialects of the ancient Gothic tn rcutonic Ytd 
IlickefliPriefiit maiammat Anglo Saxon, Moeao Goth 4to, ?6B9 — Ftd IIiclCcs AnUq. 
Literatur Septcntiioiial Tom I p 217 * 
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nT-tions of Gothic race, ha? time to cultivate tliair nati\e poetry more, and to 
cairy it to a Inghei pitch of lefinemeut, than any of the icat 
Then biethien the Anglo-Saxon poets occasionally used the same kind of 
alliteration, and it is common to meet m their ^\utings i^ith similai examples 
of the foregoing iiiles Take an instance oi two in modern chaiactcrs ^ 

* ‘ S/eop tha and S/^^rede * iTaniiand JTl ihseti 

^/yppend me * ^Teofena nkes ’ 

I know not, howe\ei, that theie is any where extant an entire Saxon poem 
all in this measiue But distichs of this soit peipetually occur m all their 
poems of any length 

Kow, if we examine the verification of Pie? ce Plowma?i‘s Vihionsy we shall 
find it consti acted exactly by these lules , and therefoie each line, as punted, 

IS in reality a di&ticli of two xeises, and will, I believe, he tomid distinguished 
as such, by some maik oi othei m all the ancient MSS xiz 

‘ In a Corner Reason, [ when hots the ^iinne, 

I >S/iope me into ShvovCbs, j as I a >Si/iepe weic, 

In ZTibite as an J/aimet j unj^oly of werkes, 

Went TFyde in th> s world j Wonders to heare,’ &c 

So that the author of this poem will not be found to hav^e invented anv new 
mode of veisihcatioii, as some have supposed, hut only to have retained that 
of the old Saxon and Gothic poets, winch was probably nevei wholly laid ^ 
aside, but occasionally used at difieient jnteivals though tlie ravages of time 
will not suftei us now to produce a regulai senes of poems entiielf wiitten in it 
Theie aie some leaders, whom it may gratify to mention, that these Visions 
ofPlelce[^ e Peter] the Plowman, are attiilmted to Robert Langland, aseciilai 
piie-st, bom at Moitimer’s Cleobury m Shiop&lnre, and fellow of Oiiel college 
m Oxfoid, who floiiiished in the reigns of Edv\<ud III and Richaid II and 
published his poem a few years after lu50 It consi'^ts of sx Pa^i^ub or 
Bleaks,® exhibiting a senes of visions, which he pietcnds happened to him on 
Malvern lulls in Worcesteishiie The authoi excels in stiong allegoiic paint- 
ing, and has, with gieat hiimoui, spnit, and fancy, censured most of the vices 
mciileut to the several piofebsions of life , but he paiticulaily inveighs against 
the conuptions of the clci gy, and the absmdities of supeistition Of this 
woik I hav e now befoi erne foiu diflerent editions m black-lettei quai to Three 
of them arc punted m 1550 fip ilaBeit Crolufrp tnneffmg m Cfne rentcj^ m 
i^clfunne It is lemaikable that two of these aie mentioned m the title-page 
as both of the second impression, though they contain evident vanatioiis m 
eveiy page ^ The othei is said to be netulpc imprpnteh afttr tlz authors nftre 
cepp fip <©\]t}cn Jfiogui?, Feb 21, 1561 
As Langland was not the first, so ncithei was he the last that used tins 

I Yid Hickes Antiq Liteiatur Sbptentrioual Tom I p 217 — s So I would read with Mr 
Warton, ratliei tbau either ‘ soft,* as m MS or ‘ set,’ as in PCC The poem properly con- 
tains XXI parts the word passus^ adopted hy^lie author, seems only to denote the break 
or division between two par*s, though by the ignorance of the printer applied to the parts 
themselves See vol III preface to ballad III where Pm&us seems to signify PaMse — 

^ That which seems the first of the two, is thus distinguished in the title page, nqUlC thz 
^iconfig tpmc ntipinitEh hg Jfiofierte CiomlpE; the other thus, nouiE tbz 
tune nnpimtcb hp Jlohert Cinmlep in the former the folios are thus enoneously 
numbered 89, 1J9, 41, 68, 43, 42, 45, &c The bookselleis of those days did not ostentatiously 
affect to multiply editions 
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alitciati\o ‘^pcoie^ of \GisificaU<?n To Ho^oih’*? edition of tlie Visions is sub- 
joined a poem, wliicli si as piobably wut m iimtitioii of them, mtitled Pierce 
the Ploughmans C) ede li 'bc^ms thus 

‘ r'los, and riutnis niiist, this lieffinnm/:? spedo 
1 01 tlio JTideH /'’icndslupt, thiit rouinud luaven, 

And thioiKjh tlio S’pocitil tint S^noiiiy of horn tWGjno- 

And al in one goUlitd endlos dwtllotli * 

Tiie antbol feigns himseU ignoi lut of Ins CietMl, to be instinciod in nluob lie 
applies to the foiu leligions ouleis, -viz tlie giay hicis of Rt Fiancis, tbe 
blaclv, fuel's of St Bommic, llie Caimebles oi nhito fiieis, and the Angustmes < 
This alloida him occasion to clesciibe in \eiy lively colouis the sloth, ignoiaiice, 
am! inimoiahty of those icveiond dtmies At IciTgtli he meets avith Picice, a 
pool Pioughman, who lesohcs his doubts, and instincts him iii the pimciples 
of tine religion The author was e\ideutly a follow ci of Widitf, whom lie 
mentions (noth honoin) as no longei living^ Now that lefoimei died m 
1381: How long aftei Ins death this poem was wiitten, does not appear 
In the Cotton libiaiy is a volume of ancient Eiiglisli poems,® two of which 
aie wiitten m this alliterative inetie, and ha^e llie division of the lines into 
ditotxchs distinctly maiked by a point, as is usual in old poetical ]\ISS That 
which stands fiist of the two (though pcihaps the latest wiitten) is intitled 
The sege oj I'^ei lani^ [i e Jeiusalom], being an old iabulous legend composed 
by some monk, and stufied with maivellous figments concerning the desti ac- 
tion of the holy city and temple It begins thus 
* In 2Vl)Grnifl the ifrewo pinperoiu 

A?vi hjinsdf lit^tediii Uomo 

Pylat was Piovoste undm that Pij nee ryche 
And Jew es Ju-sth e also of fudeas loiide 
/iei ode under empuia as iit-iy fcago wolde 

The other is mtitlod CImmlere A<f\t(pie [oi De CigneJ, that is, ‘ The Emght 
ot the Swan,’ being an ancient Rom inee, beginning thus 
All-TFeldynge God TViieno it is lus iryllo 
TVele lie IFei etli his Iferke With his owene honde 
For ofte Ifai mes u e J/onte that /Alpo wo no zte 
Noi 0 the J/yznes of iTym that longotli in llcvene 
For this,’ <&o 

Among Ml Ganick’s collection of old plays® is a piose nanative of the ad- 
ventures of this same Knight of the Swan, ‘ newly translated out of Frenshe 
into Englyshe, at thmstigacion of the puyssaniit and illiistiyous piynce, 
loideEdw’ard duke of Buckyiighame ’ This lord, it seems, had a peculiar 
inteiest in the book, for m the pieface the tianslatoi tells us, that this ‘ highe 
dygne and lilustiyous piynce my loide Edwaide by the giace of god Duke of 
Buokyngliam, erle of Heieforde, Staffoide, and Northampton, desyrynge coty- 
dyally to enciease and augment the name and fame of such as were lelucent 
in veituous feates and tuumphaunt a&s of chyvaliy, and to encourage and 
style every lusty and gentell herte by the exemplyficacyon of the same, havyng 
a goodli booke of the highe and miiaculous histori of a famous and puyssaimt 
kynge, named Oiyant, sometime leynynge in the paities of beyonde the sea, 
havynge to his wife a noble lady , of whomo she conceyved six s^nes and a 

rv 

I Signature (STu Caligula A fi fol 100, 123 K vol X 
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rlarditei^ and divided of them at one only time , at who^e byrthe erlione of 
them had a chatne of syhei at then neckes, the nhiche were all toumed by 
the piovydence of go A into whyte s^aiines!, sa\e one, of the T\hiche this pre- 
sent lirstoiy 1 '^ compyled, named Hel>as, the knight of the swanne, of iiliome 
hmnlhf is dij^ccmded my wyde hide The %\hiclje ententifl\ to have the 
«:ayde h}=to*y moie amply and iinyvei silly knoi^en m thys hjs natif coimtrie, 
as It 13 in othei, hath of hys hie bonntie by some of his faithful and trnsti 
^enaimtes cohoited mi ma^sstei Wynkin de Woide* to put the said vertuons 
«ton m pn nte at y hose mstigacion and stiringl (Roberte Copland) 
ha\e me applied, moiemng the helpe of god, ^o leduce and tianslate it into 
our nlatemal and \ulg<ue^nglish tongue after the capacity and rudeiiesse of 

my vtlLq entendement ’ A cuiioiis picture of the times f While m Italy 

htciatuie and the fine arts ueie ready to bmst foith yith classical splendor 
undei Leo X the fii peer of this realm was proud to derive his pedigree fiom 
i f ibiilous knight of the swan ^ 

To letnin to the Metie of Pieice Plowman In the folio MS so often quoted 
in these volumes, are two poems wiitten m that species of veisification One 
of these is an ancient allegoiical poem, intitled Death and Life^ (m two fitts or 
paits, containing 45S distichs) which, foi ought that appears, may have been 
viritten as eaily, if not befoie, the time of Langland The fiist forty lines are 
bioke as they should be into distichs, a distinction that is neglected m the re- - 
maming pait of the tianscnpt, in ordei I suppose to save room It begins, 

‘ <?/inst C7w isten lung, 

that on the Crosse tholed, 

Hadd Pamps and Pass-v ons 
to defend oui sonles. 

Give ns Gi ace on the Ground 
the G? eatl>e to serve, 

For that iSojal iJed blood 
that JZaim from thy side * 

The subject of this piece is a vision, wheiein the poet sees a contest for supen- 
outy between ‘oui lady Dame Life^'^ and the ‘ugly fiend Dame Deaths 
v^ho with then seveial attnbutes and concomitants are personified in a fine 
vein of allegoric painting P^irt of the description of Dame Life is, 

‘ Shee vras jBnghter of her 51ee, 
then was the J?nght sonn 
Her iSudd /Redder then the iJose, 
that on the iZise hangeth 
jlfeekely smiling with her Jfouth, 

And J/erry m her lookes, 

Ever Aaughmg for Lovq, 
as shee Aike would 
And as shee came by the j^ankes, 
the Poaghes eche one 
They Aowted to thatAadye, 
and i/ayd fonh their branches, 

^lossomes, and J?urgcns 
i^eathed fuh sweete, 

1 W de Worde’s edit is in 1612 See Ames, p 92 m G’s copy is « % Slttlprintefi at 
b)a ttiz U^pftiatn CnpXanb — ® He is said in the story-book to he the grand- 
fathei of Godfrey of Boulogn^ through whom I suppose the duke made out his relation to 
linn This duke was beheaded May 17, 1521,^13 Hen VIII 
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JTowei^s ^’louiishul in tlio /’’utli, 

•whole shoe /'oith stepped , 

And the < 7 / ussi , th it \s as Gi aj , 

(fi eoiiul bolivo ’ ^ 

Death is aftoiw«ards sketohed out with a no less bold and oiip^iiial pencil 
Ihe othei poem is that which ih (piotod in the 22d pai^o ol tliih volume, and 
which was piobably the last that was ovei wutiea m this kind of hietie m its 
oiigmal simplicity unaccompanied with ihyme It sliuuld have been obsened 
above m pige 22, thqt m tins poem the hues aie tluoughout divided into dis- 
tichs, thus 

t?7aiifc {?7acious God, 

G) ant me this time, &iC 

r 

It is intitled ScoUi^h Feilde (in two titts, 420 distichs,) containing a vciy cir- 
cumstantial nauative of the battle of Floddeu, loiight Sept 9, 1513 at which 
the authoi seems to have been piesent fiom Ins spexking m the fiist peison 
pluial 

llKIMVC ?’lld dOlMlL OUl iTontSs, 
that iTold wcie a thousand 

In the conclusion of the poem he gives this account of himself 

‘ lie w as i Gi ntlcman by /esu, 
that this (fist 1 m ido 
Which >S ij but as he *Sa\d 
foi *Sooth ind noi othu 
At /iu^ih tlial /)taino 

hiH /hditi^ ]dacL li id, 

And Ins iiulsLois o( old liino 
liavQiLiidul ’ the 111 Ionise, 

Bitou William roimm mui 
this <7uiiti3 didinhabitt 
JiMis Ih ln,^ ‘them i to 7jIis c, 
thil /jioiiL,ht usfoithol halo, 

111 it hath I A iiknul me /Aaio 
01 //caul inj tile ’ 

The village of Bagily, oi Baguk‘m:h, is mChoshno, and had hcloiiged to tlie 
ancient f imily of Legh foi two ( eiituues hotoie the liattle of Floddon Indeed 
that the autiioi was of that comity appeal s bom otliei passages ni the bod\ 
of the poem, paiticuhily fiom the pains he lilcos to wape off a stun fiom the 
Cheslmc-meii, wdio it scorns i m iwa> in iIuil bittlc, and fiom his eiicomninis 
on the St inlcys eails of Deiby, wdio iisii illy lieaded that county He lameius 
the death of James Stanley bishop ol Ely, as what had iccontly hippeneil 
when tins poem was wutteii, which &oi\efa to asceitam its dale, ioi that pie- 
late died Maicli 22, 151 1-5 

Thus liave we tiaced the Alhtciative Me isnie so low as the aixteonth century 
It IS lemaikahle that all such poets as ii^-ed tins kind of motie, ictaiued along 
with It many peciiliai Sa\oii idioms, paiticiilaily such as weie appiopiiated 
to poetry tins deseives the atLoution of those wdio lie dcsiious to iccuvci the 
laws of the ancient Sa\on Poesy, usually gi%en up as inexplicable I am of 
opinion that they will hnd what they seek in tiie Mctio of Pieice Plowman ® 

^ Jest MS —2 Piimably conupted for—* ^ays but as tio ^baw ’ — ® Yearded, / a bunefl, 
eartbed, eaided It is common to pionounce ‘Laitli,’ in some paits of Lnglancl ‘ Ycaitli,’ 
particularly in the Noitli Pitscottic bpcalcmg of James III slam at Bannockbourn, aa>a, 
‘Nae man wot wliar they i/eau(6i him’— * ‘us ' MS In irc 2d line above, '‘the Mb has 
‘ bidding 0 And m that of Robeit of Gloucester) Sec the next note 
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About tlie becpniimg^f the sixteenth century tins kind of ver«ification be- 
gan to change its foi m the author of Scottish Fields i\e see, concludes his 
poem uith a couplet in rhyme this was an innovation that did but prepare 
the uaj foi the general admission of that moie modish ornament , till at length 
the old uncouth verse of the ancient -wnters would no longei go down without 
it Yet uhen rhyme began to be supei added, all the niceties of Alliteration 
weie at Sist letamed along -with it, and the song of Little John Nohody ex- 
hibits this union veiy clearl} By degiees the coiiespoiidence of final sounds 
engrossing the whole attention of the poet, and fully satisfy mg the reader, the 
internal imbellishment of Alliteiation, was no longer studied, and thus was 
this kind of metie at length swallowed up and lost in our common Burlesque 
Alcxandime, or Anapestic^viSi^e,^ now never used but m ballads and pieces of 
light humour, as in the following Song of Conscience^ and in that t\eU-knowTi 
doggiel, 

‘A cobler there was, and he lived In a stall ’ 

But although this kind of measure bath with us been thus degraded, it still 
retains among the Eiench its ancient dignity, their giand Ileioic Yeise of 
twelve sjllables^ is the same genuine offspung of the old alliterative metre of 
the ancient Gothic and Erancic poets, stiipt like om Anapestic of its alliteiation, 
and ornamented with ihyme but with this difference, that whereas this kind 
of veise hath been applied by us only to light and tuvial subjects, to which by 
its quick and lively measine it seemed best adapted, our Poets have let it re- 
main in a more lax unconfined state,® as agieatei degtee of seventy and 

Consisting of four Anapests ( o o -) in which the accent rests upon every third syllable 
This kind of Veise, Tvhich I also call the Burlesque Alexandrine (to distinguish it from the 
other Alexandrines of 11 and 14 sjllables, the parents of our Ijric measure see examples, 
p 113, &c) was early applied by Roheit of Gloucester to serious subjects That 
-writers metre, like this of Langlands, is formed on the Saxon models (each -^erse of hiS: 
containing a Saxon distich), only instead of the internal alliterations adopted b> Langland, 
he rather chose final rhymes, as the French poets have done since Take a spec men 

* The Saxons tho in ther poi\er, tho thii -w ere so nve, 

Seve kingdoms made in Engelonde, and suthe hnt vive 
The king of Northomherlond, and of Fahtangle also, 

Of Kent, and of Weatsex, and of the March, therto * 

Robert of Gloucester wrote m the western dialect, and his language differs ^ceedinglv from 
that of other contempoiarj'' Writers, who resided in the metropolis, or in the midland 
counties Had the Heptarchy continued, our English language would probably have been 
as much distinguished for its diffei ent dialects as the Grer k , or at least as that of the se\ eral 
independant states of Italy —3 Oi of thirteen syllables, in what they callafemmme verse 
It IS remarkable that the Fiench alone have letained this old Gothic metre for their senons 
poems, while the English, Spaniards, &c have adopted the Italic verse of ten svllables, 
although the Spaniards, as well as we, anciently used a short-lined metre I believe the 
success with which .Petrarch, and perhaps one or two others, fiist used the heroic verse of 
ten syllables in Italian Poesy, recommended it to the Spanish wi iters, as it also did to our 
Chaucer, who first attempted it in English, and to his successors Lord Suivey, Sir Thomas 
Wyat, &c , who afterwards impioied it and brought it to perfection To Lord Surrey we 
also owe the first introduction of Blank V^rse in his Versions of the second and fourth 
Books of the ^neid, 1557, 4to — * Thus our poets use this verse indiffereutlj with 12, 11, and 
even 10 ^Rabies For though regularly it consists of 4 Anapests (o o or twelve 
syllables, yet thej frequently retrench a syllable from the first or third Anapest, and some- 
ttmesfrom both, asm these instances from Prior, and from the following Song of Comcimoe 
hJis eer be^n Jtt Paris, miist needs kniiw thS Greve, 

ThS fatStl retreat th’ tliiforttLnate brave 
HS stept ttf him stiaighj, i^nd did him require 
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Btiietness would ha\e been inconsistent the lipit and any subjects to 
nliich they have applied it On the othoi hxnd, the Pionoh having ictmed 
this Ver&c as the vehicle of then Epic and Tiagic fh|?his^ moidei to gne it i 
stateliness and dignity weie obliged to conliiio it to inoie e\ lot laws of Scansion , 
they ha\ e thciefoic hunted it to the luinihci of twelve Syll ibles , and by mak- 
ing tlio C'e-iiua 01 Pause as lull and distinct as possible , and by either severe 
lestiictions, iia\e given it all iflie solemnity of which it wis capable The har- 
mony of both howevei depends so much on the s inio flow of cadence and dis- 
posal of the pause, that they appeal plainly to be of the same ougmal, and 
eveiyPieneh heioic \eise evidently consists of tlie ancient Distich of their 
Piancic ancestois which, by the way, will account to us why this veise ^f the 
Piench so natiiially icsohea itself into two complrie hemistics And indeed 
by mxking the cmsuia or pause ahva^ s to lest on the last syllable of a woid, 
and by making a kind of pause m the sense, the Piench poets do in effect 
1 educe then hemistics to two distinct and iiiclepoiidant veiaes and some of 
tiien old poets have gone so fai as to make the two hemistics ihyme to each 
othei ^ 

After all, the old alliterative and anapestic metie of the English poets being 
chiefly used in a baibaious age, and m a lude unpolished language, abounds 
with \eise 8 defective m length, piopoition, and haimony , and theiefoie cannot 
entei into a compaiiaon with the coiiect veisihcation of the best modern 
‘'Piench wniteis , hut making allowances for these defects, that soxt of metre 
urns with a cadent e so exactly icsembliug the Picnch heroic Alexandrine, 
that 1 believe fTo peculiauties of then veisihcation can bo pioduced, which 
cannot be exactly matched m the alhteiative metie I shall give by way of 
example a few hues fiom the modem Pi ouch poets accommodated with paiallels 
Jrora the ancient poem of Ltje and Death, m these I shall denote the Ca^suia 
01 Pause by a peipundicular line, and the Cadence by the maiks of the Latin 
quantity 

LS sUcc'SsJUt Snfdnt (U Vduddee , 

All sliSU diye with tlit ilints | tUXt I deal With mj lilnds 

Llid7nm)i prudSnt vM irop | tS suttf 

15ntl6i damagl Is death } thStt diessdth hCr td smite 

JTinirl^p%dt vSii wteux j lUfantome/wt ^ 

■WhSn &h§ dolefttliy slw 1 li8w sliC daug downo hli folhe 

M^me a^x ymx d^ I j ?s6 i ^ 

ThiSn shS cast tip ciye j td thC high king df heavSn 

DU Mi^ours j U wdi ^ ifmttj e, 

Thda shSlt bittSilyS byo | else thS bookC fallSth 

Podr pdrdxire honnHia hdmme \ on Un mSti KlfWut V Mre * 

Thiis I fared thioTJghe Jt fiythe f whSro thSUowSis wBie mauje 

To conclude the metre of Pieice Plowman’s Tisions has no kind of affinity 
with what is commonly called Blank Yeise, yet has it a soit of harmony of 
Its own, pioceedmg not so much fiom its alliteiation, as fiom the aitful dis- 
posal of its cadence, and the contiivance of its pause , so that when the ear 
IS a little accustomed to it, it is by no means unploasmg , but claims all the 

X See Instances in L’llist de la Poesle Frati 5 oiae par Massieu, &c In the same book are 
also specimens of alliterative Piench Verses —a Catalina, A<n 3 Bolloau Saf — * Bod Sat 
ll 
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merit of tlie Eiench heroic niirabeis^ only far less polished , ben g sweetened, 
Histead of their final ihymc=5, with the luteinafiecnucnce of simiiai sounds 

ADDITIONs'tO the essay on the ALLITErmVE METRE 

Since the foiegomg E^say was hist pnnted, the Editor hath met »\ith so^^e 
additional <ixamples of the old AUiteratue Metie 

The fiist is m MS ^ which begins thus 

<7risi: Crowned Ayng, that on Cios didestj^ 

And art Comfort of all Care, thow® hind go ont of Conrs, 

"With thi iZalwes m /ieven Varied mote thn he, 

And thj TForshlpfnl TFeikes Tf orshiped evre, 

That suehe SolMiy &igne^ Nhewest unto man, 

In Uiemjng, m Crecchj ng,^ and in Derhe swevenes 

The Authoi fiom tins pioemium takes occasion to give an account of a 
Bieam that happened to himself which he introduces with the follo^ving 
circumstances 


Ones y me Ordayned, as y have Ofte doon, 

With J’Vendes, and ^Ptlawes, J?'iendemen, and other, 

And Caught me in a Company on Corpus Clinati even. 

Six, other ® Neven mjle, oute of ^uthampton, 

To tahe jl/clodye, and Ifiithei, among my i/akes, 

With iZedyng of ROVAUJSfCTS, and iJtveljng among, 

The Djm of the Derknesse iJiewe me into tlie west, 

And heCon for to spryng in the Ciey day 
Than Zift y up ray Zyddes, and Zoked in the sk\, 

And ZTnew e hy the Aende Cours, hit clered m the cst 
-Blyve y Ausked mo down, and to Bed went, 

For to Comforte my Aynde, and Cacche a slepe 

He then desciibes Ins dream 

Methought that y Aoved on Ajgh on an Z^Il, 

And loked Z>oun on a Bale Aepest of othre , 

Tha y Bawe in my Biglite a Belcouthe peple, 

Tlie 1/ttltitude was so Jfoche, it J/ighte not he nomhred 
Methoughte y herd a Crowned /Cyng, of his Communes axe 
A Boleyno<^ Bubsidie, to Busteyne his werrea 

* 5i= -3^ # 

With that a Clerk Aneled adowne and Carped these wordes^ 

Liege Loid, vif it you Xike to Zisten a while, 

Bom Bawes of Balomon y shall you bhewe sone 

The writer then gives a solemn lecture to kings on the art of govenung 
From the demant^of subsidies ‘ to snsteyiie Ins weues,’ I am inclined to btlie've 
this poem composed in the reign of K Heniy Ytli, as the MS appeirs horn a 
subsequent entiy to have been wiitten befoie the 9th of Henry VI The whole 
poem contains but 146 lines 

The Alliterative Metre was no less^opular among the old Scottish poets, 
than With their brethien on this side the Tweed In Maitland’s Collection of 
ancient Scottish Poems, MS in the Pep}siaii hbrary, is a very long poem m 
this species of yersification, thus inscribed 

1 In a smiAl 4to M& containing 38 leaves m private hands Didst dye though — 
* being ovfrpowered » c either, or — ^ solemn 
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Heir begins the Tietis of tlicTua Maniit Women, and tf'o Wedo, compylifc be Maiiter 
» Will! im Punbai i 

‘ Upon the i/ld'iinnmei tvven jlfniiost of nichtia 
I i/vnit finth alane quhen as ilfidnigbt s\as past 
Besyd ano G^udlu friene <yuth,4 full of fluuus 
//egdt^ ot ano //uge //icht with //iwthoino ticcis 
Qiniinn ane /iiul on ano J^umicho so iJiist out hii notis 
Thatnovir an«j.ih>thfuUei /ind was on the iJeucho ^ haid &c * 

The Aiitlioi piGtends to ovei-heai Ihiee gossips sitting m an aiboiir, and 
letealmg all then seciet methods oi alluiing and governing the other se^, it 
IS a set Cl e and luimoioiis satne on bad women, and nothing infeiioi to Cliau- 
cei’s Piologue to his Wife ol Bath’s Tale As Dnnbxi lived till about the 
middle of the si\teenth centuiy, this poem was p^b ibly composed aftei Scot- 
tish Field (desciibed above, m p 220,) which is the latest specimen I have 
met with wiitten in England This poem contains about fi\e bundled lines 

But the cm lent use of the Alliteiative Metie in Scotland, appears moie 
paiticulaily fiom those popular viilgai piophecies, which aie still punted for 
the use of the lowei people in Scotland, imdei the names of ‘Thomas the 
Kymei,’ ‘Manellous Moiling,’ This collection seems to lia\e been put 
togethei aftei the accession of James I to the ciown ot England, and most of 
the pieces in it aie m the metie of Pieice Plowman’s Yisions The first of 
them begins thus 

‘ Merling sayes in his boolv, who will iJead iSighfc, 

Although his Sa} lugs be uncouth, tho> /S'hall bo true found, 

In the Seven til chaptci, lead Tl hoso Tl ill. 

One thousand and ruort after Christ’s hath, &c ’ 

And the ‘ Piophosie ot Beid ’ 

* Betwixt the chief of jS^ummei and the ^ad n Intel , 

Before tlie J/cat of buminei //aiipui shall a war 
That Z'ui op’s lands A^arnesUy shall be wi ought 
And i7aincst Anvy shall last but a while, <lc ’ 

So again the ‘Piophesie of Beilington * 

‘ When the TSuby *s iSaised, iZest is there none, 

But much iSancom shall i?Iso m Jhvei and plain, 

Much iSouow IS /Seen througli a ^uth hound 

Ihat heaies i/oines in his ATcad like a wyld /fait, &t* * 

In like Metie is the ‘ PioplieSo of Waldliave ’ 

* Upon Xowdon Aaw alone as I Aay, 
booking to the Aenno\, as me Aief thought, 

The, fiist il/orning of il/aj, jl/ediune to seek 

Bor ifalice and i/elody that jl/o\cd me soie, &c ’ 

And lastly, that intitled, ‘ The Piophesie of Gildas ’ 

‘When holy khk is TFiacked and iriU has no IVit 
And Pastois aie Pluckt, and fil’d without Pity 
WiiGii /dolatry Js fn ens lo 
And spiiitual pastours ai e vexed away, &c ’ 

It will he ohseived in the foregoing specimens, that the Alliteration is ex- 

^ Since the abo\e was written, tins poem hath been piinted in ‘Ancient Scottish Poems, 
&c from tbeMS Collections of Sir B Maitland, of Lethington, knight, of London, 1786,’ 
2 Yoh 12mo The two first lines are heia coneeted by that edition —a Garden Hedged 

BouglK ^ 
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tremeiy neglected, except in the thud and fomth instances, although all the 
rest aie'vnitten in imitation of the cadence in this kind of metre It 
may peihaps appeal from an attentive perusal, that the poems asenhed to 
Beihngton and ‘\Valtlba\e aie more ancient than the others indeed the fir^t 
and filth appeal identlv to have been new modelled, if not entirely composed 
about the Jieginning of the la&t centurj, and aie piobabiy the latest attempts 
ever made in this species of verse 

In this and the foiegoing E-^say aie mentioned all the specimens I ln\e 
met with ot the Alhteiative Metie without ihymc but instances occur some- 
times in old Manuscupts, of poems 'v^ntten both with final rh5^mesand the in- 
teiiuiJ cadence and alliterations of the Meiie of Pierce Plowman 

[The Essay on the Alhteiative Metre will receive illustration from anotliei 
specimen in Walton’s ‘ History of English Poetrj,’yol I p 309, being the 
fiagment of a MS poem on the subject of Alexandei the Great, m the Bodleian 
Libiaiy, which he supposes to be the -^ame with Num 44:, in the Ashmol 
MSS containing 27 passns, and beginning thus 

‘ Wheaer folk fastid [feasted, qu ] and fed, 

fa-vne wolde tliei her [e e hear] 

Some farand thing,’ &c 

It IS well obseived by Mr Tyiwhitt, on Chaucer’s sneer at this old allitera- 
tive metre (Yol III p 305 ) VIZ 

1 am a Sotheine [t e Southern] man, 

I cannot geste, rom, r im, raf, hy my letter, 

tiiat the fondness for this species of veisification, &c was renamed longest in 
the Noithern piovmces And that the Authoi of ‘ Pierce Poughman’s Visions ’ 
IS in the best MSS called Wiiliain, without any surname bee Vol IV p 74 
Add Note, Ed 1794] 


THE END OP THE ESSAY 


The following Song, uititled, The Complaint of Conscience, is pnnted from 
the Editor’s folio manuscript Some corruptions in the old copy are hei*e 
corrected , but with notice to t>e leader wheiever it was judged necessary, by 
inclosing the coneetions between brackets 

As I walked of late by [an] wood side, 

To God for to meditate was my entent , 

"UTieie undfer a kawtbome I suddenlye spyed 
A sdly poore creature lagged and rent. 

With bloody teaies his face was besprent, 5 

His fleshe and his color consumed away, 

And his garments they were all mire, mucko, and 
,clay 

Ver ,lj.oiie, MS. 

VOL II P 
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Tins made me muse, ^.nd much [to] desiie 
To Icnow 'what kmd of man hee shold bee, 

I stept to him straight, and did him iei]uue jo 

His name and his seciotts to shew unto mce 
liis head ho cast up,'' and woeful was hoc, 

‘My name,’ quoth he, ‘is the cause of my caie. 
And makes me scorned, and loft hoio so baie’ 

Then stiaightway he tumd him, iTnd piayd [me] sit 
downe, is 

‘ And I will,’ saitho he, ‘declaio my whole gieefe, 

My name is called Conscience ’ — wheratt he did 
frowne. 

Ho pined to lepoate it, and giinded his teethe, 

/ [Thoughe now, siUy wictcho, I ’m dcnyod all leleef, ] 
[Yet] wlido I was yomig, and tcndci of yeeios, 20 
I was eifccitamod with liiiigos, and with peoies 

JChero was none in tho court that hvod 111 such fame, 
Foi mill the kmgs comiccU [I] sato 111 commission, 
Dukes, earlos, and baiions esteem’d of my name, 
And how that I liv’d thoie needs no rojietition 25 
I was ever holdeii m honest condition, 

Por howsoevoi the lawes went m Westminstei-hall, 
■When sentence was given^ for mo they wold call 

No mcomes at all the landlords wold take, 

But one pore peny, that was their fine ; so 

And that they acknowledged to be for my sake 
The poore wold doe nothmg without counoeU muie 
I ruled the woild with the'uight Imo 
For nothmg was passed betweene foe and friend, 
But Conscience was called to be at [the] end ss 

Ver 16, km, MS —Ter 19, not m MS —Ter M, ke sate, MS—Ver 35, 
an end, MS 
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Noe bargauies, nor merclLan(iize,nieicliants atoH make 
But I Avas called a wittenesse tkeito 
No use for noe money, noi forfeit wold take. 

But I wold controule tkem, jf tkat tkey did see 
[And] tkat makes md kve now In gieat woe, 4o 
Foi tken came m Piide, Satkan’s disciple, 

Tkat IS now entertained witk aU kmd of people 

He krougkt witk j 5 im tkree, wkose names [tkus tkcA" 
call] 

Tkat IS CoTetousnes, Leckerye, TJsiny, keside 
Tkey never prevail’d, tiU tkey kad wrougkt my downo- 
faU, 15 

Soe Piide was entertamed, but Conscience deciiod. 
And [now ever smee] abroad kave I tiyed , 

To kave kad entertainment witk some one oi otkoi , 

. But I am rejected, and scorned of iny bioikei 

Tken went I to tke Court tke gallants to v-mii, 50. 
But tke porter kept me out of tke gate 
To Baitlemew Spittle to pray for my smne, 

Tkey bade me goe packe, it was fitt foi my state, 
Goe, goe' tkieed-baie Conscience, and seeke tkoe a 
mate 

Good Lord, long |)reseive my king, pimce, and 
queene, 55 

Witk wkom evermore I esteemed kave been 

Tken went’l to London, wkere once I did [dwell] 

But tkey bade away with me, when they knew my 
name, 

‘For ke wdl undoe us to bye and to sell'’ 

Tkey bade me goe packe me, and kye me for shame , go 

♦ Ter 4a, they be these, JMLS — Y er. 46, was derided, MS — Y er 53, packe me, 
MS*— Yer 57, wonne, MS 
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Tliey loiiglit at nay laggs, and tlioro Bad good game, 

‘ Tins IS old tliiecd-baic Conscionce, tliat dwelt witln 
saint Petci ’ 

But they avoid not adinitt mo to bo a clnmiaey- 
sweepei ' 

Not one wold iGcoivo me, tlio Loul [he] doth know, 

I having but one pool ponnyo in my pm’sc, 65 

On an awle and some patches I did it bestow, 

[Foi] I thought bettci cobble shooos than doe woiso 
Stiaight then all the coblcrs began foi to emse, 

And by statute wold piovo me a rogue, and foiloine, 
And whipp mo out of towno to [seeke] wheie I 
was boine 70 

Then did I lemembei, and call to my minde, 

The Couit of Conscience whole once I did sit. 

Not doubting but there I some favoi ahold find, 

""Foi my name and the place agiood soe fit. 

But theie of my purpose I fayled a whit, 76 

Boi [thoughe] the judge us’d my name in eveiye 
[commission,] 

The lawyeis with then quillets wold get [my] dis- 
mission. 

Tlien Westmmster-haU was noe place for me. 

Good loid' how the Lawyers began to assemble, 

And fearfuU they wore, lest there I shold heel so 
The siUy poore claikes began for to tiemblo, 

I showed them my cause, and did not dissemble , 

Soe they gave me some money my charges to beaae, 
But swoie me on a books I must never come 
there 

Ver 70, see, MS —Ter 76, cond^cpn, MS Ver 77, gefc a, MS. 
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Next tlie Mercliaiits said, ‘ Qoimteifeite, get thee 
away, 85 

Dost thou leihembei how wee thee fond'^ 

We hamsht thee the countiy beyond the salt sea. 

And selt thee on shoie in the New-found land, 

And theie thou and wee most fiiendly shook hand. 
And we were light glad when thou didst lefuse us , so 
For when we wold leape piohtt heie thou woldst 
accuse us ’ 

Then had I noe way, but for to goe on 
To Gentlemens houses of an ancyent name, 

Declaiing my greeffes, and theie I made moane, 
[Tellmg] how then* foief others held me in fame 95 

And at lettmg their faimes [how always I came] 
They sayd, ‘Fye upon thee' we may thee cuise 
^ [Tlieuo] leases contmue, and we faie ■ffie woise’ 

And then I was foiced a beggmg to goe 
To husbandmens houses, who greeved light soie, loo 
And swaie that then landloids had plagued them so, 
That they weie not able to keepe open doore, 

Noi nothmg had left to give to the pooie 
Therefoie to this wood I doe me lepayie, 

AVhere hepps and Sawes, that is my best fare 103 

Yet withm this same desert some comfoit I hare 
Of Meicy, of Pittye, and of Almes-deeds, 

Wlio have Vowed to company me to my giave 
Wee are [all] put to silence, and live upon wneds, 
[And hence such cold hdlise-keopmg pioceeds], iif 
Om bamshment is its utter decay. 

The which the iiche glutton wall answer one day/ 

Yer 9^, And how, 101, so sore, MS — Vei 109, iD, MS — Y er 

110, not in MS 
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‘Wliy tlien/ I said to Jiim, ' rao-tliml£s it weie best 
To goe to tbe Clcigie, for daily e they pi each 
Eclie man to love you above all the lest, 115 

Of Meicye, and Pittie, and Almes-[deods], they teach ’ 
‘ 0 / said he, ‘ noe matter of a pm what they pi each, 
Foi then wives and their children soe hange them 
upon, 

That whosoever gives almes they wiU’- give noiTe ’ 

Then laid he him down, and turned him away, 120 
And piayd me to goe, and leave him to lest 
I told him, I haphe might yet see the day 
Foi him and his fellowes to hve with the best 
‘ Fust,’ said he, ‘bamsh Piide, then all England were 
blest, 125 

For then those wold love us, that now sell their 
land. 

And then good [house-koepmg wold revive] out of 
hand ’ 


II 

PLAIN TEUTH, AND BLIND IGNOEANCE 

Tins excellent old balLacl is presexTed in tlio litile ancient miscellany, mtitled, 
‘ The Grailand of Goodwill ^—Igno7 mice is here made to speak in the broad 
Somersetshne dialect The scene we may suppose to be Glasionbmy Abbey 

TEUTH 

God speed you, ancient father, 

And give you a good daye, 

What IS the cause, I praye you 
So sadly here you stayel 

Yer 119, almes-deeda, MS— -Yer 126, houses eyery where wold be 
kept, MSt 

^ We ought injustice and truth to reach‘ pan ’ 
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> 

And tliat you keep suck gazing 5 

On tins decayed place. 

The winch, for supeistition. 

Good pimces down did laze'^ 

■» 

IGNORANCE 

Chdl tell thee, by my vazen,^ 

That zosuetunes che have loiowne 10 

A van and goodly abbey 

Stand heie of bncke and stone. 

And many a holy viiei. 

As ich may say to thee, 

Withm these goodly cloysteis is 

Che did full often zee 

TRUTH. 

Then I must teU thee, father. 

In truthe and ventib, 

A sorte of gi eater hypocrites 

Thou couldst not likely see , 20 

Deceivmg of the simple 
With false and feigned hes 
But such an older truly 
Christ neve! did devise. 

IGNORANCE 

Ah ] ah! che zmell thee now, man, 25 

Che know well what thou art , 

A veUow of mean learning. 

Thee was not worth a vait • 

Vor when we had the old lawe, 

A merry world was then, 

^ z e, f^itben as in the Midland counties they say housen, dosen, foi houses, 
closes A 
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And eveiy tluiig Tfas plenty 
Amor^ all zoits of men 

TRUTH 

Thou giyest me an answei, 

As did the Jowes sometimes 
Unto the piojihet Jeicmye, 35 

When he accus'd then c?imos 
‘'Twas meiiy/ sayd the people, 

‘And joyful! m oui lea’me, 

Wlien we did oftei spice-cakes 

Unto the queen of heav'n ' 40 

IGNORANCE 

Chiil tell thee what, good voUowo, 

Befoie the vueis went hence, 

A bushell of the best whoate 
Was zold voi voiuteen pence , 

And YOrty egges a poimy, 45 

That woie both good and newe , 

And this che zay my zolf have zocne. 

And yet ich am no Jowe. 

TRUTH 

Witlnn the sacied bible 
We find it wiitten plain, so 

The latter days should tioublcsome 
And dangeious bo, ceitaine, 

Tliat we should be solf-loveis. 

And chanty wax coldo , 

Then Tis not tiue lehgion 
That makes then grief toliolde. 


55 
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IGNORANCE 

Clull tell tliec my opmion plaane. 

And clioul’d that %Yell ye kne'^re, 

Ich caie not foi the bible booke ^ 

Tis too big to be tine’ eo 

Om blessed ladyes psaltei 
Zhall foi my money goe, 

Zuch piett^ piayeis as theie heed 
The bible cannot zhowe 

TRUTH 

Nowe hast thou spoken tiulye, C 5 

For m that bookindeede 
No mention of our lady, 

Or Eomish samt we lead 
For by the blessed Siinit 

That book mdited was, to 

And not by simple poisons. 

As was the foolish masse 

IGNORANCE. 

Cham ziue they woie not voohshe 
That made the masse, che trowe , 

Wliy, man, Tis all m Latme, rs 

And vools no Latino knowe 
Were not oiu fatheis wise men. 

And they did like it well, 

Who very much iej05’'ced 

To heare the zacimg buU'^ so 

TRUTH. 

But many kinges and piophets. 

As I may say to thee, 

1 Probablj alluding to the sllurainaied TfealteiSj Missals 
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Have 'wisM the hght that you have. 

And could it nevex see 

Foi ■what ait thou the better S 5 

A Latui song to heaie, 

And understandest nothing. 

That they smg in the quioie'^ 

IGNORANCE 

O hold thy iieace, che pray thee. 

The noise ■n^as passing turn 9o 

To heaie the viieis zingnig, 

As we did entei m, 

And then to zee the lood-loft 
Zo biavely zet "with zaints, — 

But now to zee them wandnng <)5 

My heait with zoiiow vaints 

TROTH 

The Loid did give commandment, 

Ho image thou shouldst make. 

Nor that imto idolatiy 

You should your self betake loo 

The golden calf of Isiael 
Moses did thercfoie spoilo. 

And Baal’s priests and temple 
Were brought to utter foile 

IGNORANCE. 

But our lady of Walsnighame los 

Was a pure and hqly zamt. 

And many men m pilgrimage 
Did shew to her complamt 
Yea with zweet Thomas Becket, 

And many other ipoe . 


110 
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The holy maid of Kent.’^ likewise 
Did^many woadeis zhowe 

TRUTH 

Such samts aie well agreeing 
To your piofession suie , 

And to the men that made them 115 

So piecwis and so pure , 

The one foi bemg a tiaytouie, 

Met an untimely death , 

The othei eke for treason 

Did end her hateful breath. 120 

IGNOEANCB 

Yea, yea, it is no matter. 

Dispraise them how you wille •- 
But zuie they did much goodnesse , 

Would they were with us stdle* 

We had our holy water, 125 

And holy bread likewise. 

And many holy rehques 
We zaw befoie om eyes 

TRUTH 

And aU this while they fed you 

With vam and empty showe, iso 

Which nerer Christ commanded. 

As learned doctors knowe 
Search then the holy scnptures. 

And thou shalt plainly see 
That headlong to damnation 135 

They alway trained thee 

* By name Eiiz Barton, executed Apr 21, 1634 Stow, p 570. 
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IGNORANCE 

If it be tiue, good vellowe. 

As tliou dost zay to mee. 

Unto my lieavonly fader 

Alone tben'wdl I flee i4o 

Bebeving m the Gospel, 

And passion of his zon, 

And with the ziihtil papistos 
Ich have foi ever done 


III. 

THE WANDEEING JEW 

Tiie sfcoiy of the Wandeiing Jew is of considciable antiquity ifc luid obtained 
full Cl edit m this pit ot thewoikl bcfoic the yeai 1228 , as •wo leain horn Mat 
Pans Poi 111 that jeai, it seems, theie came an Aimeniaii aichbialiop into 
England, to vi^at the shimes and leliqiies pieseived in oiu churclies, who, 
being entei tamed at the monasteiy ol bt Albans, was asked scvcial questions 
'-^s^'tnig to ins countiy, &o Among tlie lest a monk, who sat neai luirTln- 
quiied * if he had e\ei seen oi heard of the famous peisou named Joseph, that 
was so much talked of, who was piesent at oui Loid’s crucifixion and con- 
veiscd with him, and uho was still alive in tonfiimation of the Chiistiaii faith ’ 
The aichbisliop answeied, That the fact was tiuo And afteiwaids one of 
Ills tiain, who was well known to a sen ant of the ibbot’b, inteipietmg his 
master’s woidb, told them m Fieiich, ‘That Ins loid knew the peison they 
spoke of veiy well that he had dined at Ins table but a little while befoie he 
left the East that lie had been Pontius Pilate's poitei, by name Caitaphiiiis , 
who, when they weie diagging Jesus out of the dooi of the Judgment-hall, 
stiuck him with his fi&t on the back, sajing, “Go fabtei, Jesus, go faster, 
why dost thou Imgei ” Upon which Jesus looked at him with a fiowm and 
said, ‘H; indeed am going, hut thou shaft t luy till I come ” Soon aftei he 
was conveitccl, audhapti/ed by the name of Joseph He Ires foi e\ei, but 
at the end of e\eiy hiuidied yeais falls into an lucmable illness, and at length 
into a fit or ecstasy, out of which when he lecoveis, he loturus to the same 
state of jouth he was in when Jesus suffqted, being then about 30 years of age 
Heiemeinbeis all the ciicumstances of the death and lesuueciion of Christ, 
the saints that arose with him, the composing of the Apostles’ creed, their 
preaching, and dispeision , and is himself a veij grave and holy person ’ This 
is the substance of Matthew Pans’s account, who was hunself a monk of St 
Albans, and was Imng at the time when this Armenian archbishop -made the 
above relation. 
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Since Ins time seveiajrimpostois have appealed at intervals under the name 
and chaiaclei of the Waudcunq Jew j vhose several hi«toiies maybe seen 
in Calmct’s dictionaij of the Bible See also the riiiki«h Spy, Tol II Book 
3, Bet 1 Ihe storv tint is copied in the folio »\m<x ballad is one, 'who 
appealed at Hambiiip:h in lo47, and pretended he hid been a Jeivi'^h shoe- 
m ikei at the time of Chiist’s crucifixion The ballad howevei seems to be of 
latei date It is preseived m black-letter m thfe Pep^s collection ^ 

IVhek as m faue Jeiusalcm 
Oiii Savioiii Ciiiist did live, 

And for tlio sms^of all the ■n'Oilde 
His oivii deaie life did give, 

The wicked Jewes with scofies and hcoines 5 
Did dailye him molest, 

That never tdl he left Ins hfe, 

Om Saviom could not rest 

When they had ci own’d Ins head with thornes. 

And sconrg d him to disgiace, lo 

In scornful! sort they led him foithe 
Unto lus d^ong place , 

^leie thousand thousands m the stieete 
Beheld him passe along, 

Yet not one gentle heart was there, i 6 

That pityed this his wrong 

Both old and young reviled him. 

As m the streete*he wente, 

And nought he found hnt chuihsh taimtes. 

By every ones consente 20 

His owne deare cross© he hore himselfe, 

A burthen far too great, 

'Which made him m the stieet to fainte, 

With blood and waf^r sweat 

I We need liaidly recount the numerous fictions, or poems, -winch have smoe 
been founded on this story, such as Shelley’s ‘ Ahosuema , ’ a novel by John 
Galt, a tale in an early ivoik of Lord John Enssell’s, entitled, ‘Essays by a 
Gentlemaw who had left his Lodgings,’ and Cioly’s splendid romance of 
‘ Salathiel,’ which the hteiaiy -woild -aonld hke to see completed —Ed 
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Being ‘weary tlms, Be sought foi rest, 26 

To ease his biuthened soule, 

Upon a stone, the which a -vnetch 
Did chiuhshly contioiile , 

And sayd, ‘ Awaye, thou long of Jewes, 

Thou shalt not lest thee heie , so 

Pass on, thy execution place 
Thou seest nowe diaweth neaje ’ 

And theieupon he thiust hun thence. 

At which oui Saviom* sayd, 

‘I sme will lost, hut thou shalt walke, S 5 

And have no journey stayed ’ 

With that this cuised shoemakei, 

Foi offeiing Chiist tins wiong, 

Left -wife and children, house and all, 

And went fioin thence along 

Wheie after he had seene the hloudo 
Of Jesus Chiist thus shod, 

And to the crosse his bodye nail’d, 

Awaye ■with speed he fled 
Without retuinmg backe agame 
Unto his dwelling place. 

And wandied up and downe the woilde, 

A lunnagate most base 

No>restmg could he finde at all. 

No ease, nor heaits content, 6 o 

No house, nor home, nor biding place 
But wandnng foith he went 
From to'wne to towne m foieigne landes. 

With gneved conscience stdl, 

Bepentmg for the hemous gnilt 
Of his fore-passed fll. 


4ft 


45 
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Thus aftei some fewe ages past 
In wandimg up and dowe , 

He much agam desned to see 

Jerusalems lenowne, 6o 

#s 

But finding it all qmte destiojrd, 

He wandied thence with woe, 

Om’ SaTiouis woides, which he had spoke, 

'■ To verifie an^ showe 

‘I’U lest,’ sayd hee, ‘but thou shalt walke,’ 65 
So doth this wandrmg Jew 
Biom place to place, but cannot rest 
For seemg countries newe, 

Heclaiing stiU the power of him, 

"ViTiereas he comes or goes, n 

And of all thmgs done m the east, 

Smce Christ his death, he showes 

The woild he hath stiU compast round 
And seene those nations strange, 

That heaimg of the name of Chiist, 7S 

Then idol gods doe change 
To whom he hath told wondious thmges 
Of time forepast, and gone. 

And to the princes l)f the worlde 
Deckles Ins cause of moane: so 

Desinng still to be dissolv’d. 

And ybild his mortal breath; 

But, if the Lord hath thus decreed. 

He shall not yet seo» death 
Foi neither lookes he old nor young, 85 

But as he did those times. 

When Christ did suffer on the crosse 
For mortalFsinneis. enmes. 
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He hath past thiougli many a foi eigne place, 

Arabia, Egypt, Afiica, 90 

Giecia, Sjnia, and gieat Thiace, 

And thioughont all Hungaiia, 

Wheie Paul and Fetei pieacliod Ghiisfc, 

Those hlest apostles deaie, 

Theie he hath told oui Saviouis woides, 95 » 

In countiies fai, and neaie - 

And lately in Bohemia, 

With many a Geiman towne. 

And now m Flandeis, as tis thought, 

He wandreth up and downe 100 

Wlieie learned men with him confeiie 
Of those his hngeimg dayos, 

And wondei much to hcaie him toll 
His jodineyos, and his wayes 

If people give this Jew an alines, lo*; 

The most that ho will take 
Is not above a gioat a tune 
Which he, for Jesus’ sake. 

Will landlyo'’givo unto the pooie, 

And theieof make no spaie, 110 

Affirming still that Jesus Christ 
Of him hath dailye caie 

Bfe ne’er was seene to laugh nor smile, 

But weepe and make great nioane , ' 

Lamentmg still lus miseries, iis 

And dayes forepast ard. gone 
If he heare any one blaspheme, 

Or take God’s name m vame. 

He teUos them that they ciucifie 
Their Saviour Chnste'againe. 120 
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‘ If you had slbene his deaths saith he, 

‘As these mine eyes have done, 

Ten thousand thousand times urould yee 
His toiments tlunk upon. 

And' suffer foi Ins sake aU paane 125 

Of toiments, and aU woes " 

These aie Ins woides and eke Ins hfe 
Wheieas he comes 01 goes 


IV 

THE LYE, 

BY SIR WAITER RAiEIGH, 

— IS found m a \eiyscaice miscellany intitled ‘Davison’s Pqpms, or apoeticall 
Kapsodie dnided into sixe books . , The Uh impression newly corrected 
and augmented, and put into a forme moie pleasing to the readei Loud 
1621, 12mo’ Tins poem isiepoited to have been written by its celebrated 
auf^ the night befoie his e\ecution, Oct 20, 1618 Bat tins must 
mistake, for there weie at least two editions of Davison’s poems before that 
time, one in 1608,^ the other in IGll ^ So that unless this poem was an 
aftei“imeition in the 4tli edit it must ha\e been written long before the death 
of Sii Waltei peiiiaps it was composed soon aftei his condemnation in 1608 
See Oldys’s Life of Sir W Eaieigb, p 173, fol ® 

Goe, soule' thp bodies gTiest, 

Upon a thankelesse arrant, 

Feare not to touche the best. 

The truth shall be thy warrant 
• Goe, smee I needs must dye. 

And give the world the lye. 

1 Catalog of T Rawlmson, 1727^® Cat of Sion CoH library. This is 
either lost oi mislaid — ® This beantifid poem has been ascribed toothers, such 
as Uichaid Edwaids, Lord Essex, T Davison and Joshua Sylvester, but 
was asenbed to Baleigh during his lifetime A copy of it is traced as far 
back: as H,593 He did write a poem, some say two, on the mght ere his 
execution, 'but not the aifcve —Eu , • 

VOL II Q 
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Goe, tell the court, it gloves 
And slmies hke lotten wood, 

Goe, tell the chui'ch it showos 

What’s good, and doth no good lo 

If chinch' and couit icply. 

Then give them both the lye 

TeH potentates they hve 
Acting by otheis actions. 

Not lov’d nnlesse they give, 15 

Not strong but by their factions. 

If potentates leply, 

Give potentates the lye. 

Tell men of high condition. 

That lule affaus of state, 20 

Their piiipose is ambition. 

Their piactise onely hate, 

And if they once loply, 

Then give them aU the lye 

Toll them that brave it most, 25 

They beg for more by spending, 

Wlio m then gieatest cpst 

Seek nothmg but commending , 

And if they make reply. 

Spare not to give the lye so 

TeU zeale, it lacks devotion, 

Tell love it is butflust, 

TeU time, it is but motion. 

Tell flesh, it is but dust. 

And wish them not reply, 

Tor thou must„givo the" lye 


35 



THE LTE 

Tell age, it daily wastetli. 

Tell honoui, liow it alteis, 

TeU beauty, bow sbe blastetb; 

Tell favoiu, bow sbe falteis. 

And as they sbaU’ieply, 

Give eacb of tbem tbe lye 

Tell wit, bpw miicb it wi angles 
In ticlde points of nicenesse, 

TeU wisedome, sbe entangles 
Herself e in ovei-wisenesse. 

And if they do reply. 

Straight give tbem both tbe lye 

TeU pbysicke of ber boldnesse , 

TeU skdl, it is pretension, 

TeU cbanty of coldness, 

TeU law, it is contention. 

And as they yield reply. 

So give tbem stdl tbe lye. 

TeU fortune of ber bbndnesse, 

TeU nature of decay , 

TeU fiiendsbip of unkmdnesse, 

TeU justice of delay 
And if they dare reply, 

Tben give tbem aU tbe lye 

m 

TeU arts, they have no soundnesse, 

But vary by esteeming , 

TeU schooles, they want profoundnesse. 
And stand too mucb on seeming 
If arts and scbooles reply. 

Gif e arts and scbooles tbe lye 
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Ee2iQUBS OB AECIEST POETRY. 


Tell faitli, it^s fled the citie, 

Tell how the countiey eireth, 

Tell, manhood shakos off pitie , 

Tell, Tertne least prefeiicth ^ 70 

And, if they doe leply, 

Spaie not to give the lye. 

So, when then hast, as I ^ 

Commanded thee, done blabbin, 

Althongh to give the lye 75 

Deserves no less than stabbing, 

Yet stab at thee who will, 

No stab the soule can kdl. 


V. 


VERSES BY KING JAMES I. 

lu the fiist eclition of tins hook were inserted, by way of specimen of his 
majesty’s poetic talents, some Funning Yerses made on the disputations at 
Stirling but it having been suggested to the editoi, that the lung only gave 
the qmhhlmg commendations lu prose, and that some obsequious couit-ihymei 
put them into metic , Mt was thought propei to exchange them fox two Son- 
nets of K James’s own composition James wns a gicat veisifier, and theio- 
fore out of the multitude of Ins poems, w'e liave here selected two, which (to 
shew our impaitiality) ‘lie written m his best and Ins worst manner The 
first would not dishonoui any wntei of that time , the second is a most com- 
plete exShiple of the bathos 


A SOjmiT ABBBBSSED BY Kim JAMES TO HIS SON 
FBINCE HTOEY 

Prom K James’s works m folio Where is also punted another called his 
Majesty’s on.n Sonnet, it would perhaps be too duel to infex tom thence that 
tins was not his Mqjesjy’s own Sonnet ^ 

X See a folio Intitled, * The Muses welcoroe to^King Jaxnea See Washingtoii IiTtag’s 
paper to tlie SfeetcH-liook, * A Boyal Poet ^ 
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God gives not*kmgs the stile Gods m vame, 

Foi on his tlirone Ins sceptoi do they swey 
And as their subjects ought them to obey, 

So kmgs should feaie and serve their God agame. 

If then ye vrould enjoy a happie i eigne, 

Obseive the statutes of oui heavenly king , 

■> And from Ins make all yom laws to spimg, 
Since his lieutenant hcie ye should leiname 

Rewarde the just, be stedfast, true and plaine, 
Eepiesse the proud, mamtaymng aye the nght, 
Walke always so, as ever m Ins sight, 

Who guardes the godly, plagmng the piophane 
And so ye shall in pimcely vertues shme, 
Resombhng light yom mightie kmg di'vme 

A SONNET OCCASIONED BY THE BAD WEATHER WHICH 
HINDRED THE SPORTS AT NEWMARKET IN 
JANUARY 1616 

This IS pxmted from Biummond of Ilwilioindeii’s works, loho where slso 
may be seen some yeises of Lord Stirling’s upon this Sonnet, winch concludes 
with the finest anticlima^^ I lemembei to have seen 

How cruelly these cltires do conspire’ 

What loathsome love breeds such a baleful band 
Betwixt the canlcred kmg of Greta land,^ 

That melancholy old and angry sue. 

And him, who wont to quench debate and ire s 
Among the Romans, when his ports were clos’d 
But now his double face is still dispos’d, 

With Saturn’s help, to fieeze us at the fire. 


^ Sa^n — ^ Janus, 
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The oaitli ore-corerod ■witli a sheet of snow, 
Eofiises food to fowl, to hud, and beast lo 

The chdlmg cold lets evoiy thmg to glow, 

And surfeits cattle with a starving feast 

Curs'd he that love' and mought'*- continue sliort. 
Which lolls aU cieatuies, and doth spoil oui sport 


VI 

K JOHJSr AND THE ABBOT OF 
CANTEEBURY 

The common popular ballad of Ktnq John and the Ahbot seem to have been 
^budged and model nized about the time of James I, fiom one much older, 
in titled, ‘ lung John and the Bi'^hop of Oanteibiny ’ The Editor’s folio MS 
contains a copy of this last, but in too coiuipt i st ite to be lepimted , it how- 
ever affoided many hues woith levivmg, which will bo found inseited xn the 
ensuing stanzas 

The aichne&s of the following questions and answers hath been much ad- 
©‘►ny^ed by om old ballad- makeis, loi besides the two copies above mentjajM^d, 
there is evtant another ballad on the same subject (but of no gieat anti- 
quity 01 meut), mtitled ‘King Olficy and tlie Abbot Lastly, about the 
lime of the civil wais, when the cij lan against the Bishops, some Puutan 
woiked np the same story into a vciy doleful ditty, to a solemn tune, concern- 
ing ‘ King Henry and a Bishop,’ with tins slinging moial 

‘TJnleained men liaid matters out can find, 

Wiien learned bistiops pimces oy^ do blind 

The following is chiefly printed fiom an ancient black-lettei copy, 
to ^ The tune of Heiry down ’ 

An ^cient sLoiy He toll you anon 

Of a notable piinco, tliat was called long 'John, 

And he ruled England with maine and -with might. 
For he did great wrong, and mamtom’d little right 

may it — * See the collection of Hist Ballads, 3 vols 1727 Mi Wise 
supposes Olfrey to be a corruption of Alfred, m his pamphlet concerning the 
White Hoise m Beikahuc, p 15 — ^ The stoiy of this ballad is found m an 
old Saxon book, called the ‘ Adventiues of Howlegjass,’ 1483, and also m a 
collection of Spanish novels, 1576 — Bif ^ 
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And He tell yoli a story, a stcuy so meiiye, 6 

Conceinmg the Ahhot o£ Canteihhrye, 

How foi Ins Rouse-keeping, and high renowne, 

They lode poste for him to fair London towne 

An Imndied men, the long did heare say. 

The abbot kept m his house eveiy day, lo 

And fifty golde chaynes, without any doubt, 

In Telvet coates waited the abbot about 

‘How now,’ fathei abbot, ‘I heaie it of thee. 

Thou keepest a fane better house than mee, 

And foi thy house-keepmg and high renowne, is 
I foare thou woik’st tieason agamst my crown ’ 

‘My hego,’ quo’ the abbot, ‘I would it were Imowne, 

T nerer spend nothing, but what is my owne; 

And I trust, yoim giace will doe me no deeie, 

spending of my owne true-gotten geeie ’ •so* 

‘Yes, yes, father abbot, thy fault it is highe. 

And now for the same thou neodest must dye , 

For except thou canst answer me questions tliree, 

Tliy head shall be sipjtten fiom thy bodie 

‘And first,’ quo’ the king, ‘when I’m in this stead, 25 
With my crowne of golde so fane on my head,« 
Among aU*my hege-men so noble of bnihe, 

Thou must teU me to one peimy what I am worthe. 

‘Secondlye, tell me, without any doubt. 

How soone I may nde the whole world about 
And at the third question thou must not shnnk. 

But tell me heie’tiuly what I do think 


80 
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‘ 0, ttose are hard questions foi my shallow witt. 

Nor I cannot answer youi grace as yet 

But if you will give me but tliree weokes space, 35 

He do my endeavour to answer yom giaco ’ 

‘ Now three weeks space to thee will I give, 

And that is the longest time thou hast to live , 

For if thou dost not answer my questions threo, 

Thy lands and thy Imngs aie forfeit to mce " 4o 

Away rode the abbot all sad at that woid. 

And he lode to Cambiidgo, and Oxenfoid, 

But nevei a doctor theic was so wise. 

That could with his leaimng an answer devise 

Then home lodo the abbot of comfoit so cold, 45 

r 

And he mett his shophcaid a going to fold 
‘ How now, my lord abbot, you are welcome home ; 

' Wliat newGs do you bimg us from good kmg Joli^ 

‘ Sad newes, sad nowes, shephoard, I must give , 

That I have but throe days moie to live 50 

For if I do not answer him questions three, 

My head wift he smitten fiom pay bodie 

The first is to tell him, there m that stead, 

Withiais ciowne of golde so fair on his head, 

Among aU his liege men so noble of biith? es 

To withm one penny of what ho is worth 

The secondo, to tell him, without any doubt, 

How soone he may ride this whole world about 
And at the third, question I must not slmnko, 

But tell him there truly what he doGs tlunke.’ ' 


60 
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‘ JSTow claeaie xf|), sue abbot, dyi you ueTei bear yet. 
That a fool he may learn a wise man witt'^ 

Lend me hoi3e, and servmg men, and your apparel. 

And I ’U nde to London to answere your quarrel 
’ > 

Nay fiowno not, if it hath bin told unto mee, 65 
I am like yom lordship, as evei may bee 
And if you wiU but lend me yom gowne. 

There is none shall knoive us at fan London towiio ’ 

‘Now horses, and seivmg-men thou shalt have, 

With sumptuous array most gallant and biave, vo 
With cio^i<5l, and miter, and lochet, and cope. 

Fit to^appeaie Tore our fader the pope ’ 

‘ Now welcome, sue abbot,’ the kmg he did say, 

’Tis well thou ’rt come back to kccpe thy day, 

'For and if thou canst answer my questions three, 75 
Thy life and thy liymg both saved shall bee 

And first, when thou seest me here m this stead. 
With my crown of golde so faire on my head. 

Among aU my hege men so noble of birthe. 

Tell me to one penny what I am worth.’ • so 

‘ For thirty pence our Saviom’ was sold 
Amonge the false Jewes, as I have bm told; 

And twenty nme is the worth of thee. 

For I thinjce, thou ait one penny woiser than hee’ 

The kmg he laughed, and swore by St Bittel,^ ss 
‘ I did not t hink I had Feen worth so htteF 
— Now secondly tell me, without any doubt. 

How soone I may nde this v^ole wprld about ’ 


^•Meaning Sfe Botolpb, 
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'Toa must iiso mtli tlje sun, and iido^ mill tlie same, 
Until tlie next naoimng lie iisetli agamo, 90 

And then your giaco need not make any doubt. 

But ni twonty-foui horns you 11 ndo it about’ 

r 

The kmg ho laughed, and swoie ‘by St done, 

I did not think, it could be gone so soone' 

— ^Now fiom the thud question thou must not shimko, 
But tell mo heie truly what I do thinke ’ 90 

‘ Yea, that shall I do, and make yoim giace merry 
You thmke I’m the abbot of Canteibhiy, 

But I ’m his pool shepheaid, as plain you may see, 
That am come to beg pardon for hun and foi mee ’ 100 

The kmg he laughed, and swoio ‘by the masse. 

He make thee loid abbot this day m his place!’ 

‘Now naye, my hoge, bo not in such spocde, 

'■Bear alacke I can neither write, ne leade,’ 

‘Four nobles a weoke, then, I will give thee, 105 
For tins mciry jest thou hast showno unto mee. 

And tell the old abbot when thou comest home. 

Thou hast brought him a pardoi^l. fiom good kmg J ohn ’ 


VII. 

YOU MEANEE BEAUTIES. 

r 

This little Sonnet was written by Sii Henry Wotton, Knight, on that amiable 
Piincess, Ehzabetli daughter of James I and wife of the Elector Palatine, 
nho was chosen King ot Bohemia, Sept 5, 16X9 ^ The consequences of this 
fatal election are well known Sir Henry Wotton, who m that and the fol- 
lowing year was employed m several embassies m Germany on behalf of this 
1 Seo oar life of (pales 
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mifoitunate lady, seotiS to Iiave had an unej>mtnon attachment to her merit 
and fortunes, for lie gave away a jewel woitli a thousand poiiad^ that 
pieseuted to him by the Empeior, ‘becau>>e it came from an enemy to ins 
loyal mifeticss the Qiieen of Bohemia ’ See Biog Britan 
This song IS punted fioni the ‘Behquim Wottoman®,’ ICjI, with some 
oouection| fiom an old MS copy It had been set to mu&io and punted 1621 

Yotr meaner beauties of tbe mgM, 

That pooily satisfie oui eies 
Moie by yotu^ number, tban your bght, 

You common people of tlie skies, 

Wkat aie you wben the Moon shall iise^ s 

Ye Tiolets that first appeare, 

By your puie purple mantles known. 

Like the proud vugms of the yeare, 

As if the Spimg were all your own, 

Wliat aie you when the Bose is blown ^ lo 

Ye curious chaunteis of the wood, 

That warble forth dame ISTatme’s layes, 
Thmkmg yom’ passions imdei stood 

By yom* weak accents what ’s your praise, 
When PlnlomeU. hei voyce shall raise? is 

So when my misj^iis shal be seene 

In sweetnesse of her looks and minde. 

By virtue first, then choyce a queen, 

TeU me, if she was not design’d 
Th’'eclypse and glory of her kmd'* 


20 
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THE OLD AND YOUNG COUHTIER 

Tlus excellent old song, tlie^ subject of which is a corapaiison between the 
manneis of the old gentiy, as still subsisting in the times of Eli/ubetli, and the 
modem refinements affected by then sons in the reigns of hei succeasois, is 
given, with collections, fiom an ancient blaoL-lcttei copy in thePepjs collec- 
tioii, compaied with aiiothei punted rinong some imscellaneous ‘ poem? and 
songs’ in a book intitled, ‘Le Punce dhimoiu^’ 1660, 8vo It was first 
punted in the leign of James First 

An old song made by an aged old pate, 

Of an old woislnpful gontleman, wlio had a gieate 
estate, 

That kept a brave old house at a bountiful rate, 

And an old poitor to lohovo the pooi at his gate; 
Like an old couitiei of the queen’s, 

And'^the queen’s old com tier 

With an old lady, whose angoi ono word asswag<*srL 
They every quarter paid their old soiwants then- 
wages. 

And never know what belong’d to ooachmon, footmen, 
nor pages. 

But kept twenty old follows^ with blue coats and 
badges. 

Like an old couitiei, &c. 

With an old study fill’d full of learned old books, 
With an old reverend chaplain, you might know him 
by his looks 

With an old buttery hatch worn quite off the hooks, 
And an old kitchen, that mamtam’d half a dozen old 
cooks 

Liko an old com-tioi/ &c. 
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Witli an old hall, hung aboutwith pikes, guns, and 
bows. 

With old swords, and bucklers, that had home many 
shiewde blows. 

And an old fuze coat, to coTef his worslup’s trank 
hose. 

And a cup of old sheny, to comfort his copper nose, 

Like an old^couitier, &c. 

With a good old fasluon, when Chiistmasse was come. 

To call m all his old neighboiu s with bagpij)e and di'um, 

With good chear enough to furnish eveiy old room. 

And old liquor able to make a cat speak, and man 
dumb, 

Like an old courtier, &c. 

With an old falconer, huntsman, and a kennel of 
hounds, 

TiJatmever hawked, nor hunted, but m his own grounds. 

Who, like a wise man, kept himself withm his own 
bounds, 

And when he dyed gave every child a thousand good 
pounds; 

Like an old coijrtier, &c 

But to his eldest son his house and land he assigned, 

Chaigmg him in his will to keep the old bountifull 
mmd, 

To be good to his old tenants, and to his neighbours 
be kmd' 

But m the rusuitip ditty you shall hear how he was 
mchn’d, 

Like a young courtier of the king’s, 

And the Mug’s yoimg courtier. 
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Like a flotuislimg yoyag gallant, nowly come to his 
land, 

"Wlio keeps a brace of pauitocl inadaihs at his com- 
mand, 

And takes tip a thousfmd pound upon his fathoi’s land. 

And gets chunlc m a tarein, till he can noithei go 
noi stand, 

Like a young comdiei, &o 

With a new-fangled lady, that is dainty, nice, and spai e. 

Who never knew what belong’d to good house-keepmg, 
or caie, 

Who buyes gaudy-color’d fans to play with wanton air. 

And seven oi eight different diessings of other womens 
han; 

Like a young comtiei, &c. 

r 

With a new fashion’d hall, built where the old one 
fl, stood. 

Hung lound with now pictoes, that do the poor no 
good. 

With a fine marble chimney, wheiem bums neither 
coal nor wood, 

And a new smooth shovelboard, whereon no victuals 
ne’er stood , 

Lake a young couitier, &o 

With a new study, stuft full of pamphlets, '■and plays, 

And a new chaplam, that swears faster than ho prays 

With a new butteiy hatch, that opens once m four- or 
five days. 

And a new French cook, to devise fine lackshaws, and 
toys; 

lake a young courtier^&c. 
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Witli a new faAion, wlien Clis!,stmas is drawing on, 

On a new jonmey to London stiaiglit we all must 
begone, ’ 

And leave none to keep bonse, but om new porter 

John, 

"Wlio icbeves tbe pool witb a thump on the back with 
a stone. 

Like a young comtiei, &o 

With a new gentleman-usher, whose carnage is corn- 
pleat. 

With a new coachman, footmen, and pages to cany up 
the meat, 

With a waitmg-gentlewoman, whose dressing is very 
neat. 

Who when her lady has dm’d, lets the servants not 
?at; 

Like a young courtier &:c. 

With new titles of honour oougnt with his father’s 
old gold. 

For which sundry of his ancestor’s old manors are sold, 

And this IS the comse most of our new gallants hold. 

Which makes that good house-keepmg is now grown 
so cold. 

Among the young courtiers of the fcmg. 

Or the king’s young courtieis 

^ In tli6 version of tins quaanfe and admirable song now nsnally sung, a 

stanza describing tbe good old gentleman’s death baa been introduced 
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IX 

SIE JOHN SUCKLING’S CAMPAIGNE 

WIiGB the Scottish Covenantei’s lose up m aims, and advanced to^'tlie Eng- 
lish Tjoideis in 1630, many ot the comiieis complimented the king by laismg 
foi ces at their own expeiice Among these none weic moi e distinguished than 
the oailant Sii John SuclJmg, wlioiaised a troop of home, so iichiy accoutied, 
that It cost him 12,000Z The like expensive equipment of other parts of the 
aimy, made the king lemaik, that 4he Scots wot^lIcI fight stoutly, if it tvere 
hut foi the Englishmen’s fine cloaths ’ [Lloyd’s Mcmoixs ] When they came 
to action, the rugged Scots pio'ved nioie than a match foi the fine shewy 
English, many ot whom behaved lemaikably ill, and among the rest this 
splendid tioop of Sn John Suckling’s 

This humorous pasqml has been genoially supposed to have been wiitten 
by Sii John, as a banter upon himself Some of his contempoiaries however 
attubuted it to Sn John Mennis, a wit of those times^ among whose poems it 
IS punted m a small poetical miscellany, mtitled, ‘Musauim deliome oi the 
Muses lecieation, contaming seveud pieces of poetique wit, 2d edition — By 
Sn J M [Sn John Memus] and Ja S [James Smith] Lond 1G5G, 32mo ’ 
[See Wood’s Atlienai 11 397, 418 ] In tliat copy is subjoined an addi- 
tional stanza, whicli probably was wiitten by this Sii Jolin Memus, viz 
‘But now theie is? peace, he’s letuin’d to mciease 
IIh money, which lately ho spont-tt. 

But 111*5 lost honoui must lyo still ia the dust, 

At Barwick away it went-a * 

Sir John he got him an amhlmg nag, 

To Scotland for to ndo-a, 

With a hundred horse more, all his own he swore. 

To guard him on every sido-a 

No Errant-hmght over went to fight 6 

With halfc so gay a hravada. 

Had you seen but bis look, you Id have swoin on a 
hook, 

Hee Id have conquer’d a whole armada. 

Uio ladies ran all to the windows to see 
So gallant and warlike a sight-a. 

And as he pass’d hy, they skd with a sigli, 

‘ Sir John, why wih you go fight-a*^’ 
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But lie, like a duel kmgM, sp¥n’d on, 

His heart would not lelent-a. 

For, till ke caihe tlieie, wliat had lie to fear'^ ij 
Oi why should he lepent-a'^ 

The long (God bless him') had smgulai hopes 
Of him and all lus tioop-a 
The boideieis they^ as they met him on the way, 

For joy did hollow, and whoop-a 20 

None hk’d him so well, as his own colonell, 

Wlio took liun for John de Weit-a, 

But when there weie shows of gunnmg and blows, 

My gallant was nothmg so peit-a 

For when the Scots aimy came witliin sight, 25 
' And all piepared to fight-a. 

He lan to his tent, they ask’d what he meant, 
swoie he must needs goe sh'-Te-a 

The colonell sent for him back agen. 

To quarter bun m the ran-a, 30 

But Su John did swear, he would not come there, 

To be loll’d the veiy fiist man-a 

To cure his fear, he was sent to the reare. 

Some ton miles back, and more-a. 

Where Sir -John did play at tup and away, 35 

And ne’er saw the enemy more-a. 

Ver 22, John de Wert was a German jreneral of great reputation, and the 
tenor of the Frencli in tlie leign of Louis XIII Hence his name became pro- 
verbial m !Fiance, "^vhere he was called De Yeit See Bayle’s Diet. 
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X. 

TO ALTHEA, FROM PRISON 

o 

This excellent sonnet, wliicli possessed t high degree of fame among the 
old Cavalieis, was -vviitten by Colonel Riclkiicl Lovelace dining his confinement 
m the gate house Westminstei to which he was committed by the Ilouse of 
Commons, m Apiil 1642, for piesentmg a petition fiom the county of Kent, 
requesting them to restoie the lang to his lights, {jjid to settle the goveinMent 
See Wood s Athenm Yol II p 228, and Lysoii’s Enviions of London, Yol 
I p 109, wheie may he seen at laige the affecting story of this elegant 
wntei, who after having been distinguished for eveiy gallant and polite ac- 
complishment, the pattern of his o\\u sex, and the dailiiig of the ladies, died 
m the lowest wretchedness, obsciuity, and want, m 16o8 

This song IS printed fiom a scaice volume of liis poems intitled, ‘ Lucasta,’ 
1649, 12mo collated -with a copy in the Eihtoi’s folio MSA 

When love witli unconfiiicd wings 
Hoveis within my gates. 

And my divme Althea bungs 
To whispei at my giatos, 

When I lye tangled in her haire, -5 

And fcttoi’d with her eye. 

The buds that wanton in the aue. 

Know no such libeitye 

When flowmg cups inn swiftly round 

With no aUaymg ThamGs, lo 

Our carelesso heads with roses ci own’d. 

Our hearts with loyal flames. 

When thusty gnefo m wine we steepp, 

"Wlien healths and draughts goe fioe. 

Fishes, that tipple m the deepe, is 

Know no such hbeitfe 

Yei 10, ’With woe-allaymg themes, MS Thames is here used for water in 
gcueial 

^ Lucasta was a Mfs Lucy Sachet erel, who, beaiing that Lovelaco-had died 
at Dunkirk, mariied another, — E d 
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Wlien, linnet-like, confinfei I 
WitkosluiUei note bliall &ing 
Tlie mcicye, sweetness, majesty e. 

And gloiies of my king, 20 

Wken I shall voyce aloud how good 
He IS, how gieat should he, 

Th’ enlaiged windes that cuile the flood, 

Ehiow no sj^cli hbertie. 

Stone walls doe not a piison make, 25 

Hoi u’on haires a cage, 
hlindes innocent and qmet, take 
That for an hermitage 
If I have freedom m my love. 

And in my soule am fiee, 39 

Angels alone, that soaie above. 

Enjoy such hbeitie. 


XI. 

THE DOWNFALL OF CHABING-CEOSS. 

Charmg-cross, as it stood befoie the civil wais, was one of tlio«se beaiitiM 
Gothic obelisks eiected to conjugal affection by Edward I who built such a 
one wheie\ei the heise of his befflved Eleanoi rested in its way from Lincoln- 
shire to Westminster But neithei its ornamental situation, the beautv of its 
stmctine, nor the noble design of its erection (which did honour to humanity), 
could preserve it from the meiciless zeal of the times For, m 164’^^ it was 
demolished by order of the House of Commons, as popish and superstitious. 
This occasioned ilie following not-unbumorous sarcasm, which has been often 
pnnted among the popular sonnets of those times 
The plot referred to m ver 17, was that entered into by Mr Waller the poet, 
and others, with a view to reduce the^iieity and tower to the service of the king , 
for which of them, Nath Tomkins and Rich Chaloner, suffered death 
July 5, 1643 Vtd Ath Ox 11 24 

TJndoitb, xmdone tbe lawyers are, 

"They wanflei about tbe towue. 
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Noi can find the to Westminster, 

Now Chaiing-cioss is downe 
At the end of die Stiand, they make a stand, 5 
Sweaiing they aie at a loss, 

And chaffing say, that ’s not the way, 

They must go by Chaiing-cioss 

The paihamont to vote it doiyn 

Conceived it voiy fitting, 10 

Foi fear it should fall, and lall them all, 

In the house, as they weie sitting 
They weie told, god-wot, it had a plot, 

Which made them so haid-heaited. 

To give command, it should not stand, I6 

But be taken doivn and carted 

Mon talk of plots, tins might havo been 
woise 

Foi any thing I know. 

Than that Tomkins and Chalonor, 

Wore bang’d foi long agoe 20 

Our paihamont did that pievent. 

And wisely them defended, 

Foi plots they will discovpi stdl, 

Befoie they woio mtended 

But neither man, woman, nor chdd, 

Will say, I ’m confident, 

They evei heard it speak one word 
Against the paihamont 
An mformer swore, it letters boro, 

Or else it had been freed, 

I’ll take, in trotli, my Bible oath, 

It could neither write, nor rdad. 


80 
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The committee said, that yeiily 
To pepeiy it was hent, 

Foi ought I know, it might be so, 35 

Foi to chuich it nevei went 
What with excise, and such device. 

The kingdom doth begm 
To thmk you’ll leave them ne’ei a cioss, 

WTthout dpois noi within 40 

Methuiks the common-council shou’d 
Of it have taken pity, 

’Cause, good old cioss, it always stood 
So fiimly to the city 

Smce crosses you so much disdam, 46 

Faith, if I weie as you, 

Foi feai the kmg should lule agam, 

I ’d pull down Tiburn too 

%* Wxtlocke says, ‘May 3, 1613, Cheap'ide cross and other crosses were 

^oted down,’ &c ^Eut this Vote was not put in execution with regaid to 

dialing Cioss till four years alter, as appears from Lilly’s Observations 3(i the 
life, &.C of K Chailes, viz ‘ Charing- Cross, vre knovr, was pulled down, 
164T, m June, July, and August Pait of the stones were converted to pave 
before Whitehall I have seen knife-hafts made of some of the stones, wbidi, 
being well-pobshed, looked like marble ’ Ed 1716, p 18, 12nio 

See an Account of the pulling down Cheapside Cross, in the Supplement to 
Gent Mag 17C4 


XII 

LOYALTY CONFINED 

Tins excellent old song xs preserved in David Lloyd’s ‘ Memoires of tbose that 
suffered m the cause of Charles I *LoBd 1668, foi p 96 He speaks of it as 
the composition of a worthy personage, who suffered deeply in those times, and 
was still living with no other rewurd than the conscience of having suffeied 
The authoi’s name he has not mentioned, but, if tradition may be credited, 
this song was written by Sir Eoger L’Estrange ^-Some mistakes m Lloyd’s 
copy are conected by two others, one m MS the other in the * Westmmstm* 
DioUery, or a choice Collection of Songs and Poems, 1671, l2nio 
1 Sir Eoger L*Estraiige ^as a Idnd of pmpElet and Bqjuib writer to tbe Court He died 
in 1704, aged 88 
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Beat on, pioucl bilMvs, Boioas blow, 

Swell, cmled waves, lugli as Jovo’s'ioof, 

Yonj incivility doth sliow, 

Tliat mnocence is tempest pi oof, 

Tliougli smly Neiens'fiown, my tliouglits aie calm, c 
Tlion stiike. Affliction' foi tliy wounds aie balm 

That wbiob tlie world miscalls a^Jad, 

A piivate closet is to me 

"Whilst a good conscience is my bail, 

And nniocenco my libeity lo 

Locks, bars, and solitude, togetlioi met, 

Make me no piisonei, but an anckoiet 

' I, whilst I wisht to be letn’d. 

Into this piivato loom was turn’d; 

As if their wisdoms had conspir’d 
The salamandei should be buin’d, 

'■ Or like those sophists, that woidd diown a fish, 

I am constiain’d to suffer what I wish 

The cynick loves his povoity, 

The pelican her wilderness, 20 

And ’tis the Indian’s pride to. be 
Naked on fiozen Caucasus 
Contentment cannot smait, Stoicks we see 
Make *torments easio to then apathy. 

These manacles upon my aim 25 

I, as my mistress’ favoura, wear, 

And for to keep my ancles waim, 

I have some non shackles there* 

These walls aie but my garrison, this cell, 

Which men call jail, doth prove my Sitadel 



30 
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I ’ill m tlie cabinet lockt iijf, 

Like some liigh-jiiized maigante, 

Oi, like tlie gieat mogul oi pope. 

Am cloyster’d up fiom pubbck siglit 
Retiiedncss is a piece of majesty, 35 

And tlius, pi Olid sultan, I’m as gieat as tbee 

Hoie sin for wajit of food must staive, 

Wlieie temptmg objects aie not seen, 

And tliese stiong walls do only seire 

To keep vice out, and keep me in : 4o 

Malice of late ’s gi own charitable, sure, 

I ’m not committed, but am kept secure 

So he that stiuck at Jason’s hfe,^ 

Thmbng t’ liaise made Ins purpose sure, 

’ By a malicious fiiendly knife 46 

Did only wound him to a cure. 

Tvlahce, I see, wants wit, for what is meant 
Mischief, oft-times proves favour by th’ event. 

When once my pimce afihction hath. 

Prosperity doth tieason seem, so 

And to make smooth so rough a path, 

I can learn patience from him 
Now not to sufter shews no loyal heart. 

When kmgs want ease subjects must bear a p&it. 

■> 

What though I cannot see my fang ss 

Neither m person or m com. 

Yet contemplation is a thmg 

That rendeis what I have not, mine • 

See (Jus remarkaW^ story in Oicero de Kat Deorum Lib 3, c 28 Cfe 
deOffio Lib 1, c 30, see also Vcn'Max 1 8 
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]My king from me wliaf adamant can pait, 

AVliom I do weai engiavcu on my lieait'^ 6 o 

Have you not seen tlie inglitmgale, 

A piisonci like, coopt m a cage, 

How doth slio chamit Iiei wonted tale 
In that hei naiiow hoiimtago'^ 

Even then hei chaiining melody d<?th piove, es 

That all hci bais aie tiecs, her cage a giove. 

I am that hiid, whom they combme 
Thus to depiive of libeity, 

But though they do my coips confine, 

Yet maugie hate, my soul is fiee 70 

And though immur’d, yet can I cliiip, and sing 
Disgiace to icbels, glory to my kmg. 

My soul IS fieo, as ambient an*. 

Although my basoi paii’s nnmow’d, 

Wlulst loyal thoughts do still lepan 75 

T’ accompany my sohtudo 
Altliough rebelhon do my body bmde. 

My kmg alone can captivate my minde. 


XIII. 

YEESES BY K CHAELES I 

* This prince, like his father, did not confine himself to piose Bishop Burnet 
lias given us a pathetic elegy, said to written by Charles m Oaiisbiook 
castle [in 1648 ] The poetry is most uncouth and unhaimonious, but there 
are strong thoughts m it, some good sense, and a stiain of majestic piety ’ 
Mr Walpole’s Koyal and Noble Authors, yol I ** 

It IS m his ‘Memoiis of the Duke of Hamilton,’ p 379, that Bmnet hath 
preserved this elegy, which he tells us bo^had fiom a^entleraan, wKb waited 
on the kmg at the time when it was wiilten, \nd copied it out fiom the oiiginal 
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It IS there mtitled, ‘ iftAJESTY IN MISERY OR AN IMPLORATION TO 
THE Kim OF KINGS ’ 

Ilume hath remarked ot these stanzas, ‘ that the truth of the sentiment, 
rathei than the elegance of the expiesssioii, renders them 'very pathetic ’ See 
his lust 17G3, 4to Yol Y pp 437, 442, which is no bad comment upon them 
These aiq^alm'^&t the only veises known of Cliailes’s composition Indeed a 
little Poem On a quiet Conscience, pimted^a the Poetical Calendai, 17G3, 
vol YIII IS attubuted to K Charles I, being leprmted from a thin 8vo 
publislied by Nahum Tate, called Miscellanea Sacia, or Poems on I)i\me 
and Moial Subjects ’ 


Gueat monaicli o£\lio ■woild, fi om wliose power spiings 
The potency and powei of kings, 

Eecoid the loyal woe my suffeimg smgs, 

And teach my tongue, that ever did confine 

Its faculties m tiuth’s seiaphick Ime, 6 

To track the tieasons of thy foes and mine 

,Natuie and law, by thy divine deciee, 

(The only root of iighteous loyaltie) 
jVith this dim diadem mvested me 

With it, the sacred scepter, puiple lohe, lo 

The holy unction, and the loyal globe 
Yet am I levell’d with the life of Job 

The fiercest furies, that do daily tread 
Upon my giief, my grey discrowned head, 

Aie those that owe my bounty for their bread i5 

They raisd a war, and chnsten it the cause, 

Wlule saoiilegious hands have best applause, 

Plunder and murder are»the kmgdom’s laws, 

Tyianny hears the title of taxation, 

Eevenge and robbery aie reformation, 20 

Oppression gaiilS the name of seq^uestration. 
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Jly king fiom mo wliaf’ adamant can pait, 

"WQioni I do weal eiigiavcn on my lioait'’ 6 o 

Have you not «con tlio mglitmgale, 

A pu&onei like, coopt m a cage. 

How doth sho cliaunt hex wonted tale 
In that hei naiiow heinntage'^ 

Even then hei chaiming melody d<?th piove, 65 
That all hoi hais aie tiecs, hei cage a giove, 

I am that bnd, whom they combme 
Thus to depxive of hboityj 
But though they do my coips confine. 

Yet maugre hato, my soul is free 70 

And though immur’d, yet can I chup, and sing 
Disgiaco to rebels, gloiy to my king. 

My soul IS fioo, as ambient air. 

Although my basei pait’s immew’d, 

Whilst loyal thoughts do still lepan 75 

T’ accompany my solitude 
Although rebellion do my body bindo, 

My kmg alone can captivate my mnide. 


XIII 

VERSES BY K CHARLES I 

‘ This pnnee, like hia father, did not confine himself to piose Bishop Burnet 
has given us a pathebo elegy, said to bP wiitten by Charles m Oaiisbrook 
castle [in 1648 ] The poetry is most uncouth ami unluimonious, but theie 
are strong thoughts in it, some good sense, and a stiain of majestic piety ’ 
Mr Walpole’s Royal and Noble Atithoia, yol I ' 

It IS in his ‘Memous of the Duke of Hamilton,’ p 370, that Buinet hath 
preset ved this elegy, which he tells us he^had fiom a^genlleraan, wEb waited 
on the kmg at the tune when it was wiilteni’and copied it out from the oiigmal 
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It IS theie intitled, ‘ ®AJESTY IN MISEJIY OE AN UIPLOKATION TO 
THE KWG OE KINGS ’ 

Humo hath remhiked of these stanzas, ‘ that the tiuth of the sentiment, 
rathei than the elegance of the expie'.sion, lender^ them %ery pathetic ’ See 
his hist 17G3, 4to Vol V pp 437, 442, which is no bad comment upon them 
These ai^almBst the only veises known of Charles’s composition Indeed a 
httle Poem On a quiet Conscience, pnnted’in the Poetical Oalendai, 17G3 
■vol VIII is attiibuted to K Chailes I, being repiinted from a thin Svo 
published by Nahum Tate, called ‘ Miscellanea Sacia, or Poems on Divine 
and Moial Subjects ’ 

Gebat monaicli oflilio woilcl, from wliose poivei spimgs 
The potency and power of kings, 

Recoid the loyal woe my suffeimg smgs. 

And teach my tongue, that ever did confine 

Its faculties in tiuth’s sciaphick hne, 5 

To track the treasons of thy foes and mine. 

,]Srature and law, by thy dinne deciee, . 

(The only loot of iighteons loyaltie) 

^Vith this dim diadem mvested me 

With it, the sacred scepter, pui-ple robe, 10 

The holy unction, and the loyal globe 
Yet am I levoU'd with the life of Job 

The fiercest furies, that do dady tread 
Upon my grief, my giey disci owned head. 

Are those that owe my bounty for their bread 15 

They raisd a wai, and chnsten it the cause. 

While sacrdegions hands have best applause, 

Plunder and murder are* the kmgdom’s laws, 

Tyianny hears the title of taxation, 

Eevenge and robbery are reformation, 20 

Oppiession ganfe the name of sequestration 
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My loyal subjects, wbo^ui tins bad season 
Attend me (by the law of God and icas«n), 

They daic impoacli, and punish foi high tieason 

Next at the cleigy do'then fuucs fioAvn, 25 

Pious episcopacy must go down, 

They will destioy the ciosiei and tho ciown 

Chiuchmen aio chain’d, and sclnsmaticks aio fioed, 
Mechanicks pi each, and holy fathois bleed, 

The Clown is ciucifiod with tho cicod so 

The church of England doth all factions fostoi, 

The pulpit IS iisuipt by each impostor, 

Extempore excludes the Paternobter 

Tho Presbyter and Independent seed 
Spimgs With bioad blades To make leligion blood 35 
Jt-Iejod and Pontius Pilate aio agiccd 

The comei stone ’s misplac’d by evoiy pavioi 
With such a bloody method and bchavioiii 
Then anccstois did ciucifie our Savioiii 

My loyal consort, fiom whose fnutM womb 4o 
So many pimcos legally have come. 

Is forc’d m pdgiimago to seek a tomb 

Great Britain’s hen is foiced into Fiance, 

AVhilst on his father’s head Ins foes advance 
Poor child I he weeps out lus<inheiitance 45 

With my ovm power my majesty they wound, 

In the lung’s name tho lung himself ’s uncrown’d 
So doth the dust destroy the ■diamond: 
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With piopositibns daily tliey^^ncliarLt 

My people’s ^ais, such as do leason daunt, so 

And the Almighty wiU not let me giant 

”i 

They piomise to eiect my loyal stem, 

To make me gioat, t’ advance my diadem. 

If I will fiist fall down, and woiship them* 

But for refusal they devoui my thioncs, ss 

Distioss my ohildien, and destioy my hones, 

I fear they’ll foice me to make bread of stones 

My hfe they piize at such a slender rate. 

That m my absence they thaw bills of hate. 

To piovo the long a tiaytor to the state «o 

'Felons obtain inoie privilege than I, 

They aie allow’d to answer eie they die, 

•Mis^doath for me to ask the reason, why 

But, sacied Saviour, with thy words I woo 

Thee to forgive, and not be bitter to os 

Such, as thou know’st do not know what they do 

Foi since they fiom their lord are so disjointed, 

As to contemn those edicts he appointed, 

How can they prize the power of his anomted^ 

Augment my patience, nulhfie my hate, ro 

Preserve my issue, and inspire my mate. 

Yet, though we pensh, bless this church and state 
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XIV 

THE SALE OF REBELLIOUS HOUSHOLD- 
.STUFF 

This saicastio exultation of tiiumpliant lojaltj, is punted fiom an old blaok- 
lettei copy in the Pepys collection, coi reeled by two otlicis, one of \’vlucli is pie- 
seived in '• A choice colleotion ot 120 loyal soiig'i, S^o ’ 1G84, 12ino —To the 
tiiue of Old Simon the king 

Rebellion liatli bioken up bouse. 

And hath, loft me old lumboi to soil , 

Come lutlioi, and take yoiu clioice, 

I’E piomiso to use you well 
Wdl you buy tke old speakers cliaii s 

Wlncli was waim and casie to sit in, 

And oft liatli boon cloau’d I declaio, 

Wlion as it was fouloi tban fitting 
iSays old Simon tlio lung, &o 

Will you buy any bacon-flitclios, if 

Tlio fattest, tliat ovoi wore spent? 

They ’le tbe sides of tlio old committocs, 

Fed up m tlie long paibamont 
Here ’s a pair of boEows, and tongs. 

And foi a small matter J 11 sell ye ’um, is 
They aie made of the piesbytors lungs. 

To blow up the coals of lobellion 
o Says old Simon, &c 

I had thought to haye given thorn once 
To some black-smith /or his forge , 20 

But now I have considoied onT, 

They are consecrate to the church-. 

So I ’ll givo them unto "some quire, 

They wiE make tho big organa roar, 
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And the little pipes to squeeke luglier, 25 

Thaq evei they could hefoie 
Says old Simon, &c 

Here ’s a couple of stools Jtoi sale. 

One’s sqiiaie, and t’otliei is lound, 

Betwixt them both the tad so 

Of the Rump fed. down to tlie giound 
Will you buf' the states councd-table. 

Winch was made of the good wain Scot‘s 
The frame was a totteiing Babel 

To uphold the Independent plot ss 

Says old Simon, &c 

Here’s the beesom of Refoimation, 

Winch should have made clean the floor. 

But it swept the wealth out of the, nation. 

And left us dnt good store to 

Wdl you buy the states spiimmg-wheel. 

Winch spun foi the lopeis tiade^ 

But better it had stood stdl, 

Boi now it has spun a fan thread 
Says old Smion, &c 

Here ’s a glysteitpipe well tr/d, 

Which was made of a butcher’s stump, ^ 

And has been safely apply’d. 

To cure the colds of the lump 
Herd’s a lump of Pdgnms-Salve, fio 

Winch once was a justice of peace, 

Who Noll and the*Devd did serve, 

But now it IS come to this 
Says old Simon, &o 

1 Ann^ing probably to Major-General Hanison a bitfoher’s son, who assisted 
Cromwell lu turning ott the long parliament, April 30, 1C53 
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Hoio ’s a loll of tli& states tobacco, 

If any good follow aviII take it, f 
No Vngmia bad c’ci such a smack-o, 

And I ’ll toll you liow they did malcp it 
’Tis til’ Engagement, and Covenant cookt 
Up with the Abj Illation oath, 

And many of thorn, that have took ’t, 
Complain it was foul in the^niouth 
Says old Sunon, &o 

Yet the ashes may happily seive 
To erne the scab of the nation, 
Whene’ei ’t has an itch to sweive 
To Eebellion by innovation 
A Lanthoin lioie is to be bought. 

The like was scaico ever gotten. 

For many plots it has found out 
Befoie they ovci wore thougid on 
Says old Simon, &e. 

Will you buy tho bump’s gioat saddle. 
With which it jocky’d tho nation '2 
And here is the bitt, and tho biidle, 

And cuib of Dissumilatipn 
And hero ’s the trmik-hose of tho BUikp, 
And thou fair disscmblmg cloak. 

And a Piesbytcrian jump. 

With an Independent smock. 

Says old Smioii, &c 

Will you buy a Conscience oft turn’d. 
Winch serv’d the high-court of justice. 
And stretch’d until England it mouih’d 
But Hell will buy tha?l/if tho Worst is. 
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Heie’s J(5an Ciorawell’t kitclimg-stiiff tub, 

’ Wherein is tbe Mt of tbe Eumpeis, 

With wllicli old Noll’s boms sbe did mb, 

Wbeii bo was got diunk witb false buinpeis 
Says old Simon,* &c so 

Hole’s tbe puise of tbe public faitb, 

Heie’s tbe model of tbe Sequestiatioii, 

Wlien tbe old wives upon tbeir good tiotb, 

Lent tbimbles to rume tbe nation 
Heie’s Dick Ciomwell’s Piotectoisbip, ss 

And here aie Lambeit’s commissions. 

And here is Hugh Peters his scnp 

Ciamm’d with the tmnultuous Petitions 
Says old Simon, &e. 

And beie aie old Noll’s brewmg vessels, loo 
And beie aie bis diay, and his slings, 

Heie aie Hewson’s awl, and bis bnstles; 

With diverse othei odd tbmgs 
And what is tbe puce doth belong 

To aU these matteis befoie yel io5 

I ’ll sell them all for an old song. 

And so I do end my story 
Says old Simon, &c. 

Ter 8^), This was a cant name gi\m to Cromwell’s wife by the Bojalists, 
tbo’ her name was Elizabeth She was taxed with exchanging kitchen- 
stuff foi the candles used in the Protectoi’s houshoH, 8cC See Gent Mag^ 
foi March, 17^, p 242 —Ter C4, See Hudibias, Ft I Cant 2 Ter 570, 
&c — Tei 100, 102, Cromwell had m his younger years followed the biew- 
ing tiade at Huntingdon Col Hewson is said to have been ongmally a 
coblei. 
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XY 

THE BAFFLED KNIGHT, OE' LADY’S 
POLICY, 

r 

Given (with <Home collections) fioin a MS copy, and collated with two 
punted ones in Roman charaetei in the Pepjs collection 

There was a laiiglit was clumk with wine, 

A riding along the way, siiv 

And theie he met with a lady fine, 

Among the cocks of hay, sn 

‘ Shall you and I, 0 lady fane, 6 

Among the glass lye doivn-a: 

And I will have a special caie 
Of lumphng of yom gowne-a^’ 

‘Upon tlio glass thcic is a dowo. 

Will spoil my damask gowno, sir • lo 

My gowno, and kutlo they are newo, 

And cost me many a ciowno, sn ’ 

‘I have a cloak of scailct lod. 

Upon the ground I’ll tin owe it, 

Then, lady fane, come lay thy head, i6 

We ’ll play, and none shall Imowo it ’ 

* 0, yonder stands my stood so free 
" Among the cooks of hay, sn , 

And if the pinnoi should chance to see, 

He’ll take my steed away, sn.’ 20 

r 

‘ Upon my fingoi I have a rmg, 

Its made of finest gold-a, 

And, lady, it thy steed shall bniig 
Out of the pmner’s fold-a ’ 
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‘ 0, go witii mo to my father’s liallj 
”*Fan cljambeis tliele aie tliiee, feu 
And you Sliall have the best of all, 

An^ 111 your chambeilame bee, sn. 

He mounted himsoH on his steed so tall. 
And hei on her dapple giay, sii 
And there they lode to hei fathex’s hall. 
Fast pnclong along the way, sn 

To hoi father’s hall they aruved stiait, 
’Twas moated round about-a , 

She slipped hei self within the gate. 

And lockt the kmght without-a. 

‘ Hoic IS a,sdvoi penny to spend. 

And take it for your pain, sn, 

And two of my father’s men I ’ll send 
To wait on you back agam, sn ’ 

He from his scabbaid drew his brand, 
An d wiped it upon his sleeve-a. 

And cursed,’ ho said, ‘be every man. 
That wdl a maid behevo-a’’ 

She drew a bodkm from her haue. 

And wip’d it upon her gown-a, 
And^cins’d be every maiden fane. 
That wdl with men lye down-a’ 

A herb there is, that lowly grows, 

And, some do call it rue, sir 
■ne smallest dunghiTl cock that crows. 
Would make a capon of you, sn. 
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A flowei -fiieie is, /-Jiat slnneth bfiglit. 
Some call it maiy-gokl-a 
Ho that wold not when he might,' 

He shall not when he wold-a ’ 

The knight was riding another day, 
With cloak and hat and fcathoi 
He met agam with that lady^ay, 

Who was anghng in the iiyei 

‘Now, lady fane, I Ve met with you, 
You shall no moie escape me, 
Eemember, how not long agoe 
You falsely did mtiap me ’ 

The lady blushed scailot lod. 

And iiiemblcd at the stiaiigei 
‘ How shall I guard my iiiaidonhoad 
Fiom tins appioaching dangoi’’ 

He fiom his saddle down did light, 

111 all his iiche attyei , 

And ciyed, ‘ As I am a noble laught, 

I do thy charms admyoi ’ 

He took the lady by the hand, 

, Wlio seemmgly consented , 

And would no more disputmg stand r 
She had a plot mventod 

‘ Looke yonder, good sn* kmght, I pray, 
Methmks I now discover 
A ndmg upon his dapple giay, 

My former constant Ipvor ’ 
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On tip-toe peeimg stoo(}i tlie knigM, 
Fast by tbe iiveis brmk-a , 

Tbe lady pnsbt rntb aU her might 
‘ knight, now swim or sink-a ’ 

O'er head and eais he plunged m, 

The bottom fane he sounded, 

Then iismg Tjp, he cried amam, 

‘Help, helpe, oi else I'm drownded*’ 

‘Now, faie-you-well, sn kmght, adieu' 
You see what comes of foohng 

That IS the fittest place for you. 

Your com age wanted coohng' 

Ere many days, m her fathers park. 
Just at the close of eve-a, 

Agam she met with her angry spaike. 
Which made this lady giieve-a 

‘False lady, here thou’rt m my powie. 
And no one now can heai thee 

And thou shalt soiely lue the hour. 
That e'er thou dai’dst to jeer me/ 

‘ I pray, sir kmght, be not so warm 
With a young silly maid-a 

I vow and swear I thought no haim, 
'Twas a gentle jest I playd-a' 

‘A gentle jest, m soothe'' he cry'd, 

‘ Tq tumble me in and leave me. 

What If I had m the river dy'd^ 

That fetch will not deceive me 
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Once inoio^Ill paij-lon tlioe tins day, 

TIio’ mjiu’d out of nicasuie, no 

But tlien pieparo witliout delay 
To yield thee to my pleasure ’ 

‘Well then, if I must giant your suit. 

Yet thmk of your boots and spins, sir: 

Let me pull off both spiu and^boot, iii> 

Oi else you cannot stii, sir’ 

He set Inni down upon the grass. 

And begg’d her land assistance 

‘ Now,’ smihng thought tins lovely lass, 

‘ I ’ll make you keep yoiii chstanoo ’ 120 

Then pullmg off Ins boots half-way, 

‘Bn- Idught, now I’m your bottexs 

You shall not make of mo your pioy. 

Sit there hko a knave ni fetters ’ 

The knight when she had served soo, 125 

He fretted, fum’d, and giumbled 

Foi he could neither stand noi goe. 

But hke a cripple tumbled. 

‘Farewell, su blight, the clock stiikos ten, 

^Yet do not move nor stir, sir 

I ’H send you my fathci’s serving men- 
To pull off your boots and spuis, sir. 

r> 

This merry jest you must excuse. 

You are but a stmgless nettle 

You’d never have stood for boots or shoes, 

Had you been a mam of mettle ’ 


136 
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All mgM'in gnevoiis lage he lay, 

Eolling upon the plam-a. 

Nest mo'imng a shepheid past that way, 
Who set him light agam-a 

Then mountmg upon his steed so tall, 

By hill and dale he swore-a 
‘ I ’ll iide at pnce to hei fathei’s hall, 

She shall escape no moie-a 

I ’ll take her fathei by the beaid, 

I’ll challenge aU hei kindied, 

Each dastard soul shall stand affeaid, 

My ■wrath shall no moie be hindied ’ 

He lodo imto her fathei’s house. 

Winch cveiy side was moated 
The lady heaid his fmioiis vows, 

And all his vengeance noted 

Thought shee, ‘ sir kmght, to quench your 
Once moie I wdl endeavom 
This watoi shall your fiuy ’swage. 

Or else it shojli bm-n for even’ 

Then faimng pemtence and feare, 

She did invite a parley 
‘ Smlunght, if you’ll foigive me heare, 
Henceforth I ’ll love you deaily 

My father he is now fioin home, 

And I am all alone, sir 
^herefoio a-cross fho water come; 

And I%m all your own, sn’ 
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‘False maid, tliou cjinst no moie aoceive, les 
I scoin tlie tieachcions bait-a 
If thou woulcrst have mo thoo behere, 

Now open me the gato-a ’ 

‘Tho bridge is diawa, the gate is bail’d, 

My fathei he has the keys, su 170 

But I haye for my love prepai’d 
A shelter way and casioi 

Over the moate I Ve laid a plank 
Full seventeen feet in measuie 
Then step a-cross to the other bank, 175 

And theie we’U take oui pleasuie ’ 

These woids she had no sooner spoko. 

But stipt he camo tupping ovoi 
The plank was saw’d, it snapping broke , 

And sous’d the unhai)py lovoi iso 


XYI 

WHY SO PALE « 

From Sn Jolm Suckhno’s Poems Tins spiightly kmgkt was boin in 1613, 
and cut off by a fever about the 29th yeai of Ins age Sec above, Song 
of this Book 

Wet so pale and wan, fond lover'? 

Prethee, why so palo? 

Will, when loolang well can’t move boi, 
Lookmg dl prevail'? ^ 

Prethee why so pale? 

Why so dull and mute*, young sinn'or '* . 

Prethee why so mute? 
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Will, \^ien spealmig well can’t win liei, 
Sa^mig notlung cloe’t^ 

Pretliee wliy so mute'^ 

Quit, quit for sliaine , tins wdl not move. 
This caimot take liei , 

If of heiself she will not love, 
ISTotliing^can make hei 
The devil take hei ' 


XVII 

OLD TOM OF BEDLAM 

MAD SONG THE FIRST 

^ It IS wolth ationtion, that the English ha\e moie soughs and ballads on the 
subject of madness, than any of then neighbours ^ Tv hethei there be any truth 
III the insinuation, tliat we aie more liable to this calamity than othei nations, 
T(,or that oui native gloominess hath peculiaily lecommended subjects of this 
cast t5 oui miters , we ceitamly do not find the same m the printed colle?tions^ 
of Fiench, Italian Songs, &c 

Out of a much largei quantity, we ha\e selected half a dozen mad songs 
toi these volmnes The thiec fiist aie ongmah in then lespectue kinds , the 
meiit of the tluee last is chiefly that of imitation They weie written at con- 
sideiahle mteivals of time , but we have lieie grouped them together, that the 
leadei may the bcttei examine then compaiatne merits He may consider 
them as so many tiials of skill ^n a veiy peculiar subject, as the contest of%o 
many rivals to shoot m the bow of Ulysses The two first were probably 
wiitten about the beginning of the last [17th] century , the third about the 
middle of it , the fouith and sixth towaids the end , and the fifth within this 
piesent centuiy ^ 

This IS given fiom theEditoi’s folio MS compaied vith two or thiee old 
ininted copies —With legaid to the author of tins old ihap^ody, m Walton’s 
Compleat Anglei, cap 8, is a song m praise of angling, w^hich the author says 
was made at his lequest ^ by Mr William Basse, one that has made the choice 
songs of the Hunter %n hs career^ and of Tom of Bedlam^ and many others 
of note,’ p Si See Sii John Hawkins’s curious Edition, 8vo of that excellent 
old book 

1 Some explain tbls* fact on the grounfl? that after the dissolution of the religious houses, 
the poor weie reduced to heggaiy, and to wander through the coimtiy lu those disguises 
thought dtted to exci|jp pits'- and to^escape detechon Of these, the disgmss of madness 
was found the most effectual — En 
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Forth fiom my sa(J and daiksomc cell, 

Oi from the doopo abysso of hell, , 

Mad Tom is come mto the woild agame 
To see if he can cine Ins distempeiod hiaiue 

Feaies and caios opprosse my sonic, 5 

Hai'ke, lioiYO the aiigiye Fiueys houlo’ 

Pinto laughes, and Pioscipin^ is gladd 
To SCO pooie naked Tom of Bedlam madd 

Thiough the woild I wandei mght and 
day 

To seeke my stiagghng senses, 10 

In an angiye moode I mett old Tune, 

With his pentajehyo of tenses 

When mo he spyod, 

Away he hyed, . 

I'd! time 'STill stay for no man. r u 

In vauie with cryes 
I lent the skyes, 

Foi pity IS not common. 

Cold and comfortless 1 J[ye ' 

Helpe, oh holpe' 01 else I dye' 20 

Plarko' I heaio Apollo’s toamo. 

The caiman ’gms to whistle , 

Cliast Diana bends hoi bowo. 

The boaie begins tp biistle. 

Como, Vulcan, with tools and with tackles, 25 
To knocke off my troiiblosomo shackles , 

Bid Charles make ready Ins warno* 

To fetch me my sensos"agaii)e. * 
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Last rdglit I lieaid tL© dog-sfai bark, 

Mais met Yenus u? the daike, so 

Limi»mg’ Yulcaii het an non ban, 

And fuiiouslye made at the god of wai 

Mais with his weapon laid about. 

But Yulcan’s temples had the gout, 

Bor his broad hoins did so hang m his hght, ,5 
He could not see to aim his blows aught: 

Meicurye the nimble post of heaven, 

Stood stdl to see the quaiiell 
Gonel-hellyed Bacchus, gyant-hkc, 

Bostiyd a stiong-beere baiiell 40 

To mce h-s dianlce, 

I did him thanke. 

But I could get no cy 4 ei , 

He dianke whole butts 
Tdl he burst his gutts, 45 

But m ine were ne’er the wyder. 

Pooie naked Tom is very drye 
A little dimke for chaiitye' 

Haike, I heai Acfccon’s home! 

The huntsmen whoop and haHowe 50 

Eangwood, Eoystei, Bowman, Jowler, 

All the chase do followe 

The man m the moone diinkes clarret, 

Eateg powder’d beef, tuimp, and carret, 

But a*oup of old Malaga sack 
Will fire the bushe at his backe. 


55 
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XVIII 

THE DISTBACTED PURITAN, 

MAD SONG THE SECOND, 

— ^^vas wutten about the beginning of the se\ cntcenlh century by the "vvitty 
bishop Coibet, and is punted fi om the 3d edition of his Poems, 12mo 1672, 
eompaied i^ith a moie ancient copy in the Editors fjlio MS ' 

Am I mad, 0 noble Feskxs, 

When zeal and godly knowledge 
Have put me m hope 
To deal with the pope. 

As well as the best m the coUego 6 

Boldly I preach, hate a cioss, hate a siuplice. 
Mitres, copes, -and locliets, 

Come hoai mo pi ay mno tunes a day. 

And fill youi heads with ciochots 

■In the house of puic EmanuoU lo 

I had my education, 

Wlieio my fiiends snrmiso 
I dazel’d my eyes 
With the sight of levclation 
Boldly I pi each, &o * 

They bound me like a bedlam, is 

They lash’d my four poox quartois, 

F^ilst this I enduio. 

Faith makes me sure 
To he one of Eoxe’s maityrs 
Boldly I preach, &c 

m 

^Corbet was snccessnely Dean of Chust Chinch and BWiop of Oxford 
and Norwich He died ni 1636 — Ed — * Emanuel college CambiuHe M^as 
originally a semmaiy of Puritans 
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These mjmies I suffer 2u 

Tluougli antichnst’g peiswasion. 

Take uff this chain, 

Noithei Eome noi Spain 
Gan’’rosist my strong uiva,sion 
Boldly I preach, &c 
*1 

Of the beast’s ten horns (God bless us') 2; 
I have linoclc’d off thiee aheady, 

If they let me alone 
I ’ll leave him none 
But they say I am too heady 
Boldly I pi each, &c. 

When I sack’d the seven-hiH’d city, ,30 

I met the gieat led diagon, 

I kept liim aloof 
With the armom of proof. 

Though heie I have novel a lag on. 

Boldly I pi each, &c 

With a fiery svrord and taiget, sf. 

Tlieic fought I with tins monster 
But the sons of piide 
My zeal deii(?e. 

And all my deeds misconster 
Boldly I preach, &c 

I un-hors’d the Whore of Babel, 40 

With the lance of Inspnation, 

I made her stmk, 

And spfil the drmk 
In hertcup of ahommation 
Bojdly I pjpach, &c. 
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I haye soerTtwo in a yiaion 45 

Witlx a flying ’book’- botVeen tlioin 
I kavG boon m dospau 
Five times in a yoai, 

And been cui’d by reading Giocnham ^ 

f. o 

Boldly I pieacli, &c 

I observ'd in Peilan’s tables^ ^ so 

Tlio black Ime of damnation, 

Those ciookcd veins 
So stuck in my biams, 

That I feai’d my ropiobatioa 
Boldly I pi each, &c 

In the holy tongnio of Canaan 55 

I plac’d my chief ost ploasnio - 
Till I piick’d my foot 
With an Hobrow^ioot, 

.That I bled beyond all measure 
Boldly I preach, &c 

I appeal’d before the archbishop,^ go 

And all the lugh commission, 

I gave him no giace, 

But told hun to Ins face, 

That he favoui’d supoistition 

1 Alluding to some visional y G\pOfeition of Zeoli ch y voi 1 , or, if the 
date of this song would peuiut, one might suppose it anued al, one Coppe, a 
strange enthusiast, who^e life may bo seen m >\ood’b Atlicn yoL 11 p 601 
He was aiithoi of a book, intitled, Fieiy Elymg Mi ’ and aftei wauls 
publislied aEecantation, pait of whose title is, ‘ The Eiciy Flying Eoll’s Wings 
dipt,’ &c — ® See Greenbam’s Woiks, fol lC06, paiticulaily the tiact mtitled, 
‘ A sweet Gomfoit for an afflicted Conscience See Fei luns’s Woike, iol 1616, 
yol I p 11 , wlieiGia a luge half sheet folded, conlammgj^ ‘A eiuvey, or 
table, declaung the oidei oi the causes of«salYatioii and damnation, ’ the 
pedigietof damnation being distiiigmahod by abroad black line,*-* 

^Abp Laud 
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Eoldly I pi each, hate % cioss, hate a surphce, 6 j 
]Mi 1 ;ies, copes, and lochets 
Come heal me pi ay nine times a day, 

^id fill yom heads with crotchets 


XIX 

THE LUNATIC LOVER, 

IIAD SOEG THE THIRD, 

IS given from an old punted copy m the Biitisli Bluseum, compared with 

anothei in the Pepys collection , both in black letter 

Grim king of the ghosts, make haste. 

And bimg hither all your tiam. 

See how the jiale moon doth waste, 

And just now is in the wane 
Como, you night-hags, with aE yom charms, 5 
And levellmg witchef away, 

And hug me close m your arms. 

To you my lospects IR pay 

I ’ll comrt you, and think you fair, 

Since love docs distract my hi am- 10 

I ’ll go, I ’E wedjthe mght-mare. 

And kiss her, and kiss her again 
But if she piove peevish and pioud. 

Then, a pise on her love' let her go, 

I ’E seek me a windmg shroud, is 

An d down to the ^ades below 

A lunacy sad I endure, 

Smpe reason departs away, 

I oaE t’o those hagi for a curp 
’ As knowmg not.what I say 


20 
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The beauty, whom J do^adore, 

Now shghts me with scoin and chsdain 

I never shall see hei moio 

Ah' how shall I hear my pam^ 

f 

I I amble, and lange about 

To find out my chaimmg saint, 

Whde she at my giicf does flont, 

And smiles at my loud complaint 
Disti action I see is my doom. 

Of this I am now too sure ; 

A rival IS got m my loom. 

While toi meats I do enduie. 

Strange fancies dorfiU my head, 

Willie wandeiing in despan," 

I am to tlie desalts load, 

Expoctmg to find" her there 
'"Methmlcs m a spangled cloud 
I see her onthionod on high; 

Then to her 1 crie aloud. 

And labour to leach the sky, 

Wlien thus I have raved awhile. 

And weaiyod myself in vain, 

I lye on the ban on sod, 

And bittoily do complain. 

Tin slumber hath qiueted me. 

In soiiow I sigh and weep; 

The clouds aie my canopy 
To cover me wlulo I sloop 

1 dream that my chaiming fair 
Is then in my rival's bdd. 
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Whose t! esses of golden haii 
Aie on. the fair pillow bespiead 
Then this doth my passion inflame, 

I.start, and no longer can he 
■Ah' Sylvia, art thou not to blame 55 

To lum a lovei'^’ I ciy. 

Glim king of the ghosts, be tiue. 

And huiiy me hence away, 

My langmshmg hfe to you 

A tiibute I fieely pay. so 

To the Elysian shades I post 
In hopes to be freed fiom care, 

"Wheie many a bleedmg ghost 
Is hoveimg m the air.= 


XX 

THE LADY DISTEACTED WITH LOVE, 

MAD SONG THE EOUETH, 

-was ongmally sung m o^e of Tom B’urfej’s comedies of Bon Quixote 

acted m 1694 and 1G96 , and piobably composed by bmiself In the several 
stan/as, the aiithoi represents Ins pietty Mad-woman as 1 sullenly mad 2 
miitbfullymad 3 melancholy mad 4 fantastically mad and 5 stark mad 
Both tins, and Num XXII are printed fiom I) mfey’s ‘ Fills to pi^ige Melni- 
choly,’ 1719, \ol I 

From losie bowers, where, sleeps the god of love, 
Hither ye little wanton cupids fly, 

Teach me m soft melodious strains to move 
With tender passion my heart’s daihng joy * 

All' let the°soul of musick tune my voice. 

To win dear SC:ephon,’who my soul enjoys. 


6 
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Oi, if moie mfluencmg^ 

Is to bo busk and aiiy, 

With a stop and a bound, 

With a fiisk fiom the giound, lo 

I dl tup hke any faiiy 

As once on Ida dancing ^ 

Weie thiee celestial bodies . 

With an an, and a face, 

And a shape, and a grace, i5 

111 chaim. Idee beauty’s goddess 

Ah' lis ni vam' lis all, lis all in vain' 

Death and despair must end the fatal pain 
jCold, cold despair, disguis’d like snow and ram, 

• Falls on my bi cast, bleak winds in tempests blow, 20 
My veins aP shivoi, and my fingers glow 
My pulse boats a dead inaich foi lost leposo, 
.AniJ^to a solid lump of ico my pooi fond heart is froze 

Or say, ye poweis, my peace to crown. 

Shall I thaw myself, and drown 25 

Among the foaming billows 
Increasmg all with tcais I shod, 

On bods of ooze, and ciystal pillows. 

Lay down, lay down my lovesick hoad^ 

No, no, I’ll strait run mad, mad, mad' so 

That soon my heait will waim; 

When once the senseis fled, is fled, 

Love has no power to -chaim 
Wild thio’ the woods 1 11 fly, I ’U fly, 

Eobes, locks shall thus ^bo-tore! 35 

*A thousand thousand tunes 111 dye' 

Ere thus, thus, m vam,-«ore thus in vain adore. 
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THE DISTRACTED LOVER, 

MAD SONG THE FiETH, 

—•was ^Mitten by Hemy Caiey, a celebrated composer of Mnsic at tbe be^n- 
Bing of tins [18tli] century, and author of seveial little Tiieatiical Entertain- 
ments, which the leadei may find eniiineipted m the ‘ Companion to the Play- 
house,’ 8^0 The spnghtliness qf this Songster’s fancy could not preserve him 
fiom a veiy melancholy catastiophe, which was effected by his own hand 
In Ins Poems, 4to, Loud 1729, may be seen another Mad Song of this author, 
beginning thus ^ 

' Gods * I cm npver this endure, 

Deith alone must he my erne,* &c 

I 60 to the Elysiaa shade, 

Wliere soirow ne’ei shall woraid me, 

Wheie notlmg shall my rest mvade. 

But joy sh^U still suiidund me 

I fly from Ceha’s cold disdam, 5 

From her disdam I fly, 

'’She IS the cause of all my pam, 

Eorhei alone I die 

Her eyes are bnghtei than the mid-day sun. 

When ho but half his radiant course has run, 10 
When his mendian glpiies gaily shme, 

And gild all nature with a warmth divine 

See yonder iiwerh flowing tide, 

Which now so full appears , 

Those streams, that dp so swiftly ghde, is 
Aremotlimg hut^y teais 

Theie I have wept till I could weep no more, 

And curst inme eyes, whffli they have wept their store . 

1 Caroy wiote itie populaiMitty of ‘ Sally m onr Alley ’ — Ed, 

TOL H. T 
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Then, lilce the clouds, that lob the aziue mam, 

I Vo chain’d the flood to wcdp it back a§am 20 

Pity my pains, 

Ye eentlo swams' 

Cover me with ico and snow, 

I scoich, I bum, I flame, I glow’ 

Fmies, tear me ' 26 

Quickly boai me 
To the dismal shades below t 
Where yelhng, and howlmg 
And grumblmg and growling 
Stiilce the ear with hoiiid woe. so 

flissmg snakes^ 

Fiery lakes 

Would he a pleasiuo, and a cuic 
Not all the heUs- 

Wliere Pluto dwells, 36^ 

Con givo such pam as I cnduio. 

To some peaceful plam convey mo, 

On a mossy caipot lay me. 

Fan me with ambiosial bieozo. 

Let me die, and so have oasot '* so 


XXII 

THE FEANTIC LADY, 

MAD SONG The sixth 

This, like N-am XX was oxigmally simg m one ofB’uifej’s Comeclies of 
Don Quixote, (fiisfc acted about tho yoai 1094) and was piobably composed by 
that populai Songstei, who died Feb. 26, 1723 
This IS punted m tho ‘ Ilivo, a OoUirctiou of Songs,’ d vols 1721, 12ino 
where may be found two or three other Mad Songs not adnuttccFinto these 
Volumes 
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I BURN, my la am consumes to aslie§! 

Eacli eye-ball too like Hgbtmng flashes ' 

Witbm my bieast tlieie glows a sobd file, 

Wbicli m a thousand ages can’t expire! 

Blow, blow, the wmds’ gieat ruler* s 

Brmg the Po, and the Ganges hither; 

’Tis sultiy weather, 

Pom them all on my soul. 

It will hiss hke a coal. 

But be nerei the coolei lo 

’Twas pride hot as heU, 

That first made me lebeU, 

From love’s awful throne a emst angel I fqll. 

And momm now my fate. 

Winch myself did cieate lo 

Fool, fool, that consider’d not when I was weU* 

Adieu' ye vam transpoitmg joys* 

Off ye vam fantastic toys' 

That chess this face — ^this body — ^to allure* 

Bimg me daggers, poison, fhe* 20 

Smee scoin is tmn’d mto desne. 

All hell feels not the rage, which I, pooi I, endme 


XXIII 

LILLI ’BUBLEBO. 

The following iliymes, high! and insignificant as they may now seem, had 
once a more poweiful efleot than either the Philippics of Demosthenes, oi 
Cioeio, and, contributed not a little towards the great revolution in 1688 . 
Let us hear a conteropoiary writer , v a 

‘ S. foolish ballad was made at that time, tieatmg the Papists, Md chietly , 
the lush, m a veiy ndionloua manner, which had a burden said to be' lush 
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wouls, ‘Leio, lero, lihbmleio,’ tlialmade an impiession (ri the [king’s] aimy, 
tint cannot he imagined b} those that H not The whole aim3vand at 
last the people, both in city and countiy, weie aniging it^ieipetiially And 
peiliaps nevei luid so slight a thing so gieat an eileot ’ net 

It was wutten, oi at leist lepubhshed, on the Eaii of T^iconncl’-j going a 
second time to Ireland m Oetobei, 1688 Peiliaps it is iinnoec>saiy^to men- 
tion, that Genoial Richaul Talboto newly cieated Bail of T^iconnel, had been 
nominated by K James 11 to tlie lieutenancy of Iiekind in on account 
of Ins being a liiuous papist, who had leeoinmonded himself to Ins bigoted 
master by his aibitniiy tieatment of the piot^stnits in tl»e piecednig yeai, when 
only lieiUenaut-geneial, and wliObe subsequent conduct fully lustihed Ins ex- 
pectations and tlien fcais The violences of Tis ail^nnnstialion may be seen 
in any of the histones of those tunes pai-ticulaily in bishop King’s ‘ State of 
the Piotestants m lielind,’ 1091, 4to 

Lilhbm lei 0 and BnUen-a4ali iie said to ha% e been the wouls of distinction 
used among the lush Papists in then massacie of the Piotestants in 1641 ^ 

Hot biodci Teague, dost hear do dccice? 

Lilli builoio, bullen a-la 

Dat^we shall have a new doputie, 

LiUi biuloro buUou a-la 
Loiojcio, lilli burloio, loio'lcio, bullon a-la, s 
Loro loio, Mb bmloio, loio loio, bullon a-la 

'"Hot by saint Tybimi, it is do Talboto: 

Lilb, &c 

And ho -vvill cut do Englisluncn’s troato 

Lilli, &p. 10, 

Dough by my slioul do English do praat, 

Lilb, &c 

De law ’s on daio sido, and Cbnsb knows what. 
Lilb, &c 

But if disponco do come fiom do pope, 15 

Lilb, &c. 

We ’U bang Magna Chaita and dem in a rope 
Lilb, &c 

Ter 7, Ho by my slioul al eel 

^^The §oug has been ascribed not only to Loid Wharton but to Lord 5)oiset 
Eoi Tyrcomiers ohaiactcr see Macaulay’s ^ -ESi* 
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Tor de g'dod Talbot^ is made a loid, 

JLilb, &c 20 

And witfi blare lads is coming aboaid 
Lilb, &c 

Wbo all m Fiance bare taken a swaie, 

LiUi, &c 

Dat dey will^liaye no protestaut ben 23 

LiUi, &c 

Ara' but wby does be stay behind^ 

Ldb, &c 

Ho> by my sboul ’tis a protestant -wind 

Lilb, &c 30 

But see de Tyiconnel is riow come a&boie, 

Ldb, &c 

And we shall bare commissions gillore 
Ldb, &c 

And be dat muU not go to de mass, 35 

Ldb, &o 

Shall be tmn out, and look bke an ass 
Ldb, &c 

Now, now de hereticks all go down, 

Ldli, &c 40 

By Cbiish and sbamt Patiick, de nation ’s oui own 
Ldb, &c 

Dare was an old prophesy foimd m a bog, 
Ldb,&c* ’ 

Ireland shall be rul’d by an ass, and a dog ’ 45 
"Ldb,&c 

Ter 4§, What folfows is not m some copies. 
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And now'dis piophcsy i? come to pass, 

Lilli, &o 

Foi Talbot’s do dog, and Ja''''‘’s is do ass 
Lilli, &c 

The foiegoiiig song is attiihuietl to LoidWhaiton in a small pamphlet, 
nititled, * A ti no relation of the smcuil facts antl^llCllmbtatlC03 of the iiitemled 
not and tumult on Q Elizabeth’s buth-day'^c,’ 3d ed Lond 1712, pi 2d — 
See p 6, 71/ — ‘ A late Viceioy [of Iielancl,] who has so oflon boasted himself 
upon his talent foi miscliief, iineiitiou, limg, and fiJi making a ceifcain Lilh- 
Iwleio song^ with winch, d yon will believe himself, ho sung a deluded 
Piince out of Thiee Kingdoms ’ 


XXIV 

' THE BRAES OF YARROW, 

IN IMITA'PON OF TUE ANCIENT SOOTS MANNEE, 

— ^was wiitten by William IlamiUon, of Biiigoui, Esq, who died March 25, 
1754^ aged 50 It is printed fioni r« elegant edition of his Poems publibheii 
’^at Ednburgh, 1760, 12mo, This song was wultcii ui imitation of an old 
Soottish ballad on a smulai subject, with the same bmden to each stanza ^ 

A Busk ye, busk yo, my bonny bonny bade, 

Busk ye, busk ye, my wmsomo niaimv, 

Busk ye, busk yo, my bonny bonny bade. 

And tlimk nae man’ on tlio Biaos of Taaow 

B Wild 0 gat ye that bonny bonny bade '2 s 

Where gat ye that wmsomo maaow'2 
A. I gat hci where I dare na well bo seen, 

Piling the buks on the Biaes of Yairow 

r 

Weep not, weep not, my bonny bonny linde. 
Weep not, woop not, my wmsomo marrow; lo 
Nor lot thy hoait lament ±o leivo 
" Pumg the buks on tho Biaos of Yarrow ' 

^ ^ m 

1 Wordsworth, lu his exquisite ^ lauow Uuvisued/ quotes this Ballad —Ed 
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B Wliy does^slie weep, tlay bortny bnnriy biidc’ 
’‘^Vliy does she wedp thy wmsome maiiow’ 

And why'tlaie ye nae man wed be seen 15 

Pmng the buks on the Braes of Yanow’ 

A Lang mann she weep, lang maun she, maun she 
weep, 

Lang maun she^ weep with dale and sonow. 
And lang maun I nae man* wed be seen 

Pmng the buks on the Biaes of Yanow 20 

For she has tmt her lurer, layer dear. 

Her Inyei dear, the cause of sorrow. 

And I hae slam the comhest swam 

That eu pu’d buks on the Braes of Yarrow. 

Why ims thy stream, 0 Yarrow, Ya-i^ow, reid’ 25 
Why on thy biaes heard the yoice of sonow^ 
And why yon melanchojJous weids 
Hung on the bonny buks of Yaiiow^ 

What’s yonder floats on the lueful rueful flude'* 
What’s yonder floats '2 0 dale and sonow* so 
0 ’tis he the comely swam I slew 
Upon the dule^d Braes of Yanow. 

Wash, 0 wash his wounds, his wounds m tears. 

His wounds m tears with dule and soisow. 

And wiap his limbs m moummg wmids, S5 

And lay him on thQ Biaes of Yarrow 
# 

Then budd, then budd, ye sisteis, sisteis sad. 

Ye sisters sad, his tomb with sorrow, 

Ajid weep around in waeful wise , 

His haplass fate^en the Braes of Yanow ‘40 
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Ciu'se yo, gxiiso ye, liis useless, iisol&s slucld. 

My aim that \vi ought the deed of goiiow, 

Tho fatal spear that picic’d hia bicast, 

liis comely hica&t on tho Biaes of Yaiiow 

Did I not warn thee, not to, i^pt to luvo'^ 45 
And wain fiom fight but to my soiiow 
Too lashly bauld a stiongci aini^ 

Thou inett’st, and fclhst on tho Biacs of Yairow 

Sweet smells the bnk, gicen glows, gioon grows 
the glass. 

Yellow on Yaiiow’s bank tho gowan, so 

Fair hangs tho applo fiae the lock, 

Swoot tho wave o| Yaiiow flowan 

Flows Yaifow swoot as swoot, as sweet flous 
Tweed, 

"As green its grass, its gowan as yollow. 

As sweet smells on its braes tho bnk, es 

Tho ajiplo fiao its lock as mellow. 

Fair was thy luvo, fan fair mdoed thy luve. 

In flow’ry bands thou (hdskhim fottui , 

Tho’ ho was fair, and well boluY’d agam 
Than me ho never luv’d thoo bettor. eo 

Busk yc, then, busk, my bonny bonny brrdo. 

Busk ye, busk ye, roy, winsome mairow. 

Busk yo, and luve me on tlio baidcs of Ttvood, 
And tlunk nae maor On tho Biaos of Yatrow 


<7 How can I busk a bonny bonny bride. 
How can I busk a wmsoiho niai'row 


66 
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Efow luve him upoii the banks of Twed, 

^lat slew my luve^on the Biaes of Yarrow'^ 

0 Yariow fields, may never nevei ram, 

Noi’dew thy tender blossoms cover, 70 

Foi theie was basely slam myduve, 

My luve, as he”* ha^ not been a lover 

The boy put oi bis lobes, bis lobes of green. 

His pm|)le vest, ’twas my awn sewmg 

Ah' wi etched me' I bttle, bttle kenn’d 75 

He was m these to meet bis iiim 

The boy took out bis milk-wbite, milk-wliite steed, 
Unbeedful of my dule and soiiow 

But ere the toofall of the rdebt 

# o 

He lay a coips on the Braes of Yarrow. so 

Much I rejoye’d that wagful waeful day, 

* I sang, my voice the woods letummg : 

But lang ere mgbt the speai was flown. 

That slew my luve, and left me mouinmg. 

What can my baibaioiis barbaious father do, ss 
But with Ins cmel lage pm sue me? 

My luvei’s blood is on thy spear, 

How canst thou, barbarous man, then wooe me? 

My happy sisters may be, may be proud 

With cruel, and ungpntle scoffin^ so 

May bi^ me seek on Yarrow’s Biaes 
My luver nailed m biS coffin.^ 

# 

My brother Douglas* may upbraid, upbraid, , 

^url strive with tbreatmng words to muve me* 
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My luvoi’s Jolood is on tlij spear, 95 

IIow canst thou ever biH. mo luvo tiioo * 

Yes, yes, pi opal 0 tlio bod, fcho bed of luvo, 

With biidal sheot-s my body covci, 

Uiibai, yo biidal' maids, the dgoi, 

Lot ui the expected husband lovoi 100 

But who the expected husband husband is ^ 

His hands, metlnnks, aie bath’d in slaughter 

Ah met what ghastly spcctie’s yon 
Comes m his pale shioud, bloedmg aftoi 

Pale as lie is, hoio lay luin, lay him doivii, 105 

- 0 lay his cold ho%d on my pillow, 

Take aftl take aff these biidal wcids. 

And crown iny caicful head with willow. 

* 

P-alo tho’ thou art, yet best, yet best boluv’d, 

0 could my waimth to hio rostoio thool 

Yot lye all night botwoon my bieista, 110 

Ho youth lay .over there bofoio thee 

Palo, pale indeed, 0 luvoly luvoly youth, 

Foigivo, foigive so foul a slaughter, 

And lyo all night botwoon my bieists, iis 

Ha youth shall ovoi lye there aftoi, 

A Eotinn, retmn, 0 mournful, mournful biido, 
Eetuin and dry thy usoIqss *soirow. 

Thy luvor heeds none of thy sighs. 

Ho lyes a eoips m tho Biaos of Yairow. 120 
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SXT 

adjmieal hosiee’s ghost, 

was a Paj:ty Song wiitten by the ingenious author of ‘ Leonidas,’ ' on the 

taking of Poito Bello fiom the Sp^anurds Admii al Teiiion, Nov 22, 1739. 

The case of Hosier, which is here so pathetically jrepieseiited, -v^as bnefly thi^ 
111 Apiil, 1726, that coininar*leL was sent \vith a strong fleet into the Spanish 
West-Indies, to block up the gallons m the poits of that country, oi, should 
they piesume to come out, to seize and cany them into England he accoid-'’ 
ingly aiiived at the Bastiment^s neai Poito Bello, but being employed rather 
to oveiawe than to attack the Spaniaids, with whom it was piobabiy not our 
iiiteiest to go to wai, he continued long inactive on that station, to his own 
great legiet He aftoiwaids removed to C<aithagena, and remained ciuizin*** 
in these seas, till fai the greatei pait of his men penshed deplorably by the 
diseases of that unhealthy climate ® This brave man, seeing his best officers 
and men thus daily swept away, liis ships exposed to inevitable destruction, 
and himself made the spoit of the enemy, is said to have died of a bioken 
heait Such is the account of Smollett, compared with th«tt of other less 
partial writcis ^ 

The following song is commonly accompamed with a Second Part, or AtfSwer, 
which being of mfeuor merit, and appaieiitly wiitten by another hand, hath 
been i ejected 

As noai Poito-Bello Img 
Ore tlie gently swelJmg flood. 

At midniglit with, stieameis fljnng 
Om tiiimphant navy lode. 

There while Vernon sate all-glonous 
Eiom the Spaniaids’ late defeat. 

An d his Clews, •with shouts mtonous, 

Diank success to England’s fleet. 

On a sudden shnlly sounding. 

Hideous yells and shiieks were heaid; - lo 

Then each heart with fear confounding, 

A^sad tioop of»ghosts appear’d, 

^ An ingenious Correspondent informs the EditQjr, that this ballad hath been 
also attnbutedio the late Lord B<ath —[Glover, the author of ‘ Leonidas’ and the 
‘ Athenais,’ was li merchant and afl active M*P foi Weymouth , he died in 1785 
— Bb Thomson describes tlie scene at Oarthagena m his ‘ Smmher,’ and 

Smollett m ‘ EodeuoS: Kandom 
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All in diQnry hammocks shioutlod/ 

Winch £oi p^nndmg-sljocts they wo^e. 

And with looks hy sdiiow clouded 15 

Frownmg on that hostile shoio 

On thorn gleam’d the moon’s wan lustie, 

IWieii the shade of Hogioi'^biave 
His pale bands was seen to muster 
Eismg fiom then watiy giavo 20 

O’ei the ghmmeimg wave ho hy’d him, 

"Wlieie the Biufoid''- loai’d hoi sad, 

With thiee thousand ghosts beside him, 

And in gioans did Vcinon had 

‘Heed, oh’ hoed oiu fatal story, 25 

I am Hosier’s 111/111 ’d gliOKst, ^ 

You, who BOW have ])iu chas’d glory, 

At this place wlicio I was lostl 
'Tho’ m Poito-Bello’s'iuiii 

You now tinunph fioo fiom foais, 30 

Wdicn you think on oiu midoiiig. 

You will mix youi joy witli tears. 

See these mournful spoctios swooping 
Ghastly o’or tins hated wave, 

Whose wan checks aie stain’d with wcopmg, 35 
Those WGie Eughsli captains biavo 
Mark those numbers pale and horud, 

Those were once my sadois bold 
Lo' each hangs his dioqang forehead, 4-0 

Whde his dismal tale is 'told 

I, by twenty sail attended, _ 

JAd this Spanish town affiight; 

^ Admiial Yerwoi/s^sfiip* 
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NotliiiigHlien its wealtli defended- 
’"\ But my ordois to fight 
Oh' th^t m this lolhng ocean 
I had cast them mth disdain, 

-I ■» ’ 

And obey’d my haait’s TCaim motion 
To have quell’d the piide of Sjiam' 

For resistance Lcould fear none. 

But -with twenty ships had done 
What thou, biave and happy Yeinou, 
Hast atchiev’d ivith sis alone 
Then the Bastimentos never 
Had oui foul dishonoui seen, 

Nor the sea the sad receiver 
Of this gallant tram had been 


Thus, like thee, pioud Spam dismaying, 
And hei galleons leading home. 
Though condemn’d foi disobeying, 

I had met a tiaitoi’s doom, 

To have fallen, my countiy crymg, 

He has play’d an Eiighsh pait' 

Had been better far than dymg 
Of a giiev’d alid broken heaii; 

Unrepinmg at thy glory, 

Tky successfid aims we hail, 

But remember om s^d story. 

Alia let Hosiery’s wrongs prevail 
Sent m this foul chmerto languish, 
Thmk what thousands fell m vam, 
Wasted with disease and anguish, 

""Not m gloiious'barttle slam. 
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Hence, mtB all my tiain attending 
Fiona then- oozy tomBa boloav, 

Tin o’ tlio lioaiy foafn ascending, 75 

Hoio I feed iny constant woo 
Hole tlie BastiiiK^ntos vvewing, 

We local oiu sliameful doom. 

And our plaintive cues );cnowing, 

Wandei thro’ tbe inidmglit ^loom so 

O’ei these waves for ever moiuning 
Shall we 10am depiiv’d of rest. 

If to Biitam’s shoios retuining 
You neglect my just icquest, 

Aftci tins pioud foe subduing, 85 

When youi patiiot fiionds you see. 

Think on vengeance foi my lum, 

And fci England sham’d in me ’ 


XXVI 

JEMMY DAWSON. 

James Dawson was one of tlie BInnoliestei lebels, wlio was liangoJ, drawn, 
and qiuiteicd, on Kcimin{> ton-common, m t^c county of SiuiC}, July 30, 
1-746 This ballad is toimcled on aiomarkablo fact, which was lepoitod to 
have happened at his execution It was wutten by the late Wilham Shenstone, 
Esq,i soon aftei the event, and has been punted amongst his posthumous 
works, 2 vds 8vo It is heie given fiom a MS which contained some email 
vauations fiom that punted copy. 

Come listen to my mournful tale, 

Ye tender hearts, and lovbrs dear; 

Noi will yon -scorn to heave a sigh, 

Noi wJl you blush to-^shod a tear.- 


^ See oiu Edition of that Positr, page 164r— E d 
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And thiau, dear Kitty, peeiless maid, 

Do thou a pensive ear mclme , 

Fpr thou canst weep ^t eveiy woe. 

And pity every plaint, but irnrift 

Young Dawson was a ghUaVit youth, 

A blighter never tiod the plain; 

And well he lov’d one chaiming maad. 

And deaily was he lov’d agam 

• One tender maid she lov’d him dear, 

Of gentle blood the damsel came. 

And faultless was her beauteous form. 

And spotless was hei virgnf fame 

But curse on party’s hateful strife. 

That led the faithful youth a^ray 
The day the lebel clgfis appear’d 
0*, had he never seen that dayi 

Their colours and their sash he wore. 

And m the fatal dress was found, 

And now he must that death endme, 

"Which gives the biave the keenest wound 

How pale was then his true love’s cheek, 
When Jemmy’s sentence reach’d her ear ’ 
For never yet did Alpme snows 
So pale, nor yet_so chill appear 
# 

With faltermg voice'she weepmg said, 

‘Qh Dawson, monaich of my heart. 
Think not thy death shall end our loves. 
For thou and: Dwill never part 
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Yoi Euglxt s\voct mercy find a plat|x, 

And bring lebcf fo JSimny’s 'woes, 

0 Geoxige, 'wxtlxout il piayor fox tli«o 35 

M.y oixaoixs slioixld never doae. 

Tlxo g'racxous prince tliat gxvos lixm bfe 
Would ox own a novox -dying flaino, 

And ovoiy tondei babe I boxo ^ 

Sboxxld loaxn to Ixsp the gxvex ’a xxame 40 

But though, deax youth, thou should’st bo drxigg’d 
To yoxidox ignomiruous tieo. 

Thou shalt not want a faxthful fiicnd 
To shaxe "thy bxttcx fate wxth thee ’ 

0 then 1x01 mouxixmg-coach was call’d, 46 

The slodgo mov’d slowly oix before , 

Hio’ box no 1x1 a tixuipphal car, 

- Sho had not lov’d her favourite more 

She followed him, piopar’d to viow 
The toxrxblc behests of law: 60 

And the last scene of Jemmy’s woes 
With calm and stedfast eye she saw 

Distorted was that blooming face, 

"^ixch she had fondly lov’d so long. 

And stifled was that tuneful breath, as 

Which m hex piaise had sweetly sung 

And sevei’d was thah beauteous neck, 

Bound wlnSx her arms had fondly dos’d 
And mangled was that beauteous breast, . 

. On which her lovo-sxck hoad repos’d' co 
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And i:av*.sli’d was tliat constant hgait, 
•<w Slie did to eYcrj^hoait piofoi , 

Foi tll(^ 3 t could lus laiig forget, 
*Twas tmo and loyal stdl to her 


Amid tliose umolonting flantes 

She boro tbfs constant lieait to see; 

But when ’twas moulder’d mto dust, 

‘ Now, now,’ sbe cried, ‘ I dl follow tliee 


•My death, my death alone can show 
The pure and lastmg love I boie 
Accept, 0 heaven, of woes like ours. 
And let us, let us weep no B5ore 

# 

The dismal s«ene was o’er and 

The lover’s moumhil hearse re-Crd, 
The maid dieV back h^r languid head. 
And sighmg forth his name, expird 

Tho’ lustice ever must prevail, 

The tear my Eatty sheds x§ due, 
Bor seldom shall she hear a tale 
So sad, so tender, and so true. 

n 


the end 


OE THE THIRD BOOS; 




A GLOSSAEY 


OF THE 

OBSOLETE SCOTTISH WORDS IH 
VOLUME THE SECOND. 


For words not found hore^ consult thefoi mer Glossary 


A 

, <r 

A dezd of mcJit, s in dead of night 
Aboven ous, above us »' 

Advoutnj^ Advoute70US^ adultery, 
adulterous^ 

Af^s off 
Ahtej ought 
Aith^ s oath 
Al, albeit, although 
Alemaigne,f Geimany 
Alyes, XHobably coimpted tox al- 
gates, always 

A^icient, or ancymt, a flag, baiinei’* 
Angel, a gold coin woith 10s 
Aoit, and ^ 

Aphht, al aplyht, quite complete 
ArgahusJie, harquebusse, an old- 
fashioned kind of musket. 

Ase, as 
Aslahe, aba'J^e 

Attowre, i?. out over, over and 
above 

Avowe, vow 

A%em, agein, agamst. ^ 


Azont the ^ngle, s beyond tho fire. 
The hie was in the middb^of 
the roohi J, 


B 

JJai7ded,s beaided* 

JBalow, A a nurseiy term, hush \ 
lullaby ’ &c 

Ban, curs© , banning, cm sing 
Bank^, banquet ^ 

Battes, bats, heavy sticks, clubs 
Bayard, a noted blind hoisq, in 
old romances The hoi so •on 
which the lour sons of Aymon 
rode, IS called dMontalhon, 

by Skelton, iij^his ^Phiilqi Spar* 
row’ 

Be, shj 

Be that, by that time 
Bmi mg, cariying lyoil 
Bearn, bai7 n, s dnld . also human 
creatuie. 

Bed, bade. 


1 In tlle'l;^^est of Scotland, at tills present time, in inaii3(>cottagGs, tliey pile their peats anil 
tnrfs upon stonesJn the middle of the loom There jb a hole above the fiio in the rjd^e of 
the house to let the-smoko out at In some places are cottaf?o-houscs, from tUo front of which 
a very walo chimney pi ejects like a bo#- window tUo flio is la a f?rato, like a malt kiln grate, 
round Wito the people sit sometimes they diaw this giafce into the middle of'^Ue room 
(Mr lAwjiii ) 
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BoAa^ offei, engage 
Bedeeiiej imnicdiatel^* 

Befall^ befallen 
Be toil ^ ? bofoic 
Beii^ ^ wilbin, the innoi-ioomi 
Bcne^ beaiij an ei^picsbioii oi con- 
tempi. 

Booth ^ be, axe 

Bei the baie the piizo^ 

Bel ys bcaietli 
Begone, clad 
Be lent^ bespx inklod 
Bested^ abode 
Be^, better 
Bctt^ did boat 

Bemcmb^ disco\eiSj bctinys 
Bi 7tu loaiUd, by my loyalty, 
honesty 
BilUj lettei 
Biflj biiclx-ti CO 
Bla/ij hlannc, did hhni ? e lingci, 
sto2) 

Ble/it, ceabod 

Bhiiljj, a g]dn]ise of light the 
sudden light ot a candle been lu 
the night at a disiaiico 
Boistj hoi siei is, 6 boa-st, boastcis 
bowls 

Bon/iy^ s Inuidsonio, comely 
BootCj gimx, advaulago 
Botf 3 but/ soxnetixncb it feecins 
used fox ' both,’ oi ' bobidcs,’ 
^ moicovci ’ 

Bot, s ^^']ihout 

Bot di eidf without diead, ^ e coi- 
tahily 

Bovgds^ 3 bugle lioiii 
Bqjztj contest 
Bowndi/ii, boiindon 
Bi acb of Tai low^h the hilly baulcs 
oi the liver Yaiiow 
Bi ade^ h aid^ s broad 
Bimfhjj s biaveiy 
Bi aiOi 3 brave 
Biayd^s ax ose, hastened 
BiayoL attowi^ the bentj s hasted 
o'Ver the field 

Bi ede, hi ead^ breadth So Ohauc 
Bienand drale, may pcihajis be 
the same as a firo-diako, ox fiery 


sex pent, n metcox ox fiicwoik ro 
called IIcio (p 15) it seems to 
Cl gaily ' bill mug cniKio, ox 
fiiobiinds’ ' 

Bt C'itsi h iddiiot^ by ^\ay oxmoin 
Bi i;yi/«6^public,unxvci sally known, 
H hi ijme, idem 

Bio^L hei With wiime, enjoy hex 
AVI 111 ixloasuio, ;V hioL 

Bioiich^^m oinauxeiital timkob a 
sUnic - buc] Jo loi a aa oman’to 

biCiXstj Ac 

Bi ohtGj^^ hi oUit, 1)1 ought 
Bi oztj ditto 

Biien^ hmik, boon, bo, axe 
BtuLj s book 

Biiujen% buds, young shootij^ 

But, without , but let, without 
hindiancc 

Bute, ? boot, advantage, good 
Butt, 3 out, tho oixtoi loom 


0 

Qadqihj, <? nieiiily, c hoax fully 
Cahm, «i kind ol muskoi 
^ 0\.iih tuiiesijc, kixoAv, uudoifotand 
good mauneis 

GatMic^, Avoodeu cups, bowls 
Cantahanqui, Ital ballad-singeis, 
sxngcis on benches 
Cfaiitlc'^, pieces, coineiB 
Canty, s cheoilul, chatty 
Capul, a pool hoi so 
Gaile, chilli, clown It la also 
used in the JSToith loi a stioiig 
halo ^Id man 

Gailinc, 3 tho feininme of Gaile 
Gaipe, to s^joak, locite , also, to 
consul e 

Gaipiiiq, leciting 
Ghaiii, I am (Bom dial ) 

Gkayme, Gain ^ 

Ghe, (Someiset dialcot ) I 
Ghei% 6 choose 

Ghee to, the uppei pai^of tho scut- 
ohCon in heialdiy 
''GhU, (Som, dial ) 1 will 


1 ‘Bnx o’ house’ mcam the outer paitof the house, outer i oorn , •vir thivt *i)fvi fc of the house 
Intowhichyou flist cntu,suppoi>L,liom thoatiect ’ n'^^r o’ hou'-c,’is the innei loom, oi moie 
^ ittired part irl'the house — .Ihe doughtoi (p 61) dUl nou'Uo out of doois — Iljo olton 

deslre^cu lancUoids lo build ihom a JJuj, and uBn^. iy'ni Gloss to Vol Hi )— 
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^Chould, (ditto) I roiild 
€liyl<M<L bi ought forth, was ie- 

Chyldc } , children • chxkli en’s 
Olattejcd^ beat so as to lattie 
Cleadj s cla{^ clothe 
Clenling^ «lmking, jinghng 

call ^ 

Clot^ clod 

Cohoited^ incited, exlioitea 
Col^ney^ seems to be a diminutive 
for Ooolf fiom the Latin Go- 
qvAnatoiy oi Ooqim\%iiuB* The 
meaning, wheie it occuis, seems 
to be, that ‘Eveiy five and five 
had a cook oi scullion to attend 
them ’ Ohaiicer’s Cant Tales 
Gold oosf, (a phiase) nothmg to 
the puipose 
Cow, came 

Gon^ can, gan, began Item, Oo7i 
spi mge (a phrase) spiung Oo7i 
fars^ went, passed 
Goote, coat 

Cop, head, the top of %nj thing 
^a£c 

^Gost^ or co&te^ coast, side* 
Votydyallye, daily, eveiy day 
GoietisBj covetousness 
CovMt hear, a phiase for baie 
Gould Ci eip, s crept Co uld say, 
said Coidd 'neip, s wept 
Gould his good, Knew what was 
goodfoi him , Or peiha^is. Could 
* live upon his own. 

Gowficeifle, conceal 
Coutlmi, knew 
Orepyls, ciipples 
Gretch, crutch. 

Croft, an mclostire near a house 
Groiz, cross 

Crook my Inee, make lame my 
knee They say in the noith, 
‘The hois^is ciookit,’ 2-0 lame 
‘The horse ciooks/ %e goes 
lame ^ 

G^ouneth, crown ye 
G^miplmg, crooked, or Jerli^ps 
With crooked knotty hoins 
Gvle, s cool 

Mtdliver, a species of musket 
Ctimmen s gossip, friend, /r Cjjm- 
mere'l%>9mpere ^ 

Cure^ cai^ heed, legSrd 


• D 

Dale, s deal, hot giiel dale, unless 
I deal 

Dan, an ancient title of respect , 
from Lat Dommus 

Denmaik, query 
Dath, l^erhaps for theie 
Dark, need. 

Dai i \l s hit 

Da?£ the ti le, s hit the tree 
Dauli/h, dimmuti-ve of I)a\id 
Dauiige^ hault, coyness holcleth 
Deaie day, charming, x-^^easant 
day 

Dede is do, deed is done 
Deere, hurt, mischief 
Deei lye dight, richly fitted out 
Deimt, $ deem’d, esteem’d 
Deir, s deal Item, hurt, trouble, 
distuib^ 

Deme, dee^ned, judgef doomed 
Dent, a dmt, blow 
Deol, dole, grief 
Deray, noise ^nd confusion 
Dere, deere, dear also huiij 
Defied, daikened 
^Deni, s seciet, € derM, 
secret • 

Devyz, devise, the act of bequeath- 
mg by wiU. 

Deze, de} e, die 
Dill, still, calm, mitigate 
Do, doen 
Don, down 

DougliUness of dmd, sturdmess«Di 
blows •“ 

Doz-trogh, a dough - trough^ a 
kneading-trough. 

Dozter, daughter * 

Drogh, pulled 
Diovje,dvQv? • 

Drake, see Brenand Drake. 

Drying, dnnk 0 
Dade, did Dudest, didst 
Dmhty, doughty 
Dale, s duel, dol, dole, gnef 
Dyce, s dice, chequer-work 
Dyht, toTdispose, order, 

Dyne,s dmner 
Dysem, discu&a 
Dystrayno, vex, 

Dy^, iid. dighi 
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E 

Eatd^ s earth 

Ea) /If s to ciiiclloj male cheese 
E(/qG, iiige on 

Ededjh added, onlaiged ^ 
E/vishf peevish — iaiitastical . 
EmOf kinsman, uncle 
Ene, ? eyii, eyes Ene, s even 
^Enbice, tollow 

JEnUnd&t/mitf f iindei standing 
Elite Ml flu f bo tlio intent, pui- 
posely 

Eff 67 Gf Lefoie, aie cai 
Ei>G, ease 
Ettledf aimed 


F 

Fade'c^ Fath^nsy s fatliei, fatheis 
Faiiif fond "" 

Fau of fen ^ 9 of a fair and liealbh- 
ful look (Ramsay)" Poiluips, iai 
oft (hco fiom) fear 
Fahingf dealing m falshood ^ 
Ftm(jf seiKO, cauy oft 
i^U/WicCiuhtiiuiienl’B foi wiunow" 
ing coi n 

Fmrtf fauUitf s. fought Item, 
light 

FedgiSf feathers 
AVf, land 

Feilf fele, many So Hardmge has 
Louis fele/ %e ^many Loids,’ 
c 239. 

Fclaij, feloyf felawOf fellow 
FeUfMl) luiious, skin 
Fendf defend 

Fere- or feir, fear Item, com- 
panion, wife 
Ferhet, ? wondoied 
FeVr^f wondu , also, wonderful 
Festf feast 

Fe^f s piedestmated to death, 01 
some misfortune , under a fata- 
lity, 

Feptyngf ftghtmg ^ 

FiBf s heasts, cattle 
Firihf idly 8 a wood It* an arm 
^ the se% Lf) etun. 

FleSf fieeCe. 


FleylOf a laigt; kind of hmdie 
fX^ows aie ficquontly m%ed in 
j hovels made cd Fleyl/ 

Flo wail f s flowing ^ 

Foiiilf conliivo, also, endeavour, 

" 

FojjQf no four, no niattoi 
Foited mou the/iddf le occupied 
hnnscli nioio in field spoits 

aveit, huidci ^ 

IKuloxujktf 01 joght, ovei -fought 
FomaUht oi Joiawaohlf over- 
wXicher, kept awake 
Foi b, I do no foi 9 , 1 don't caic 
FowLdi, a cant woid foi a cupiM 
rentn<^ 

A^at^diiink 

Fuie than hegntf fiom their begin- 
ning, lioni the time they begin 
F) een, f) gars, fiiars, monks 
F) eal e, J) eelcj f eyle, man, human 
oieature 

Ficylcy humoin, indulge fieak- 
ihiily, oapiiciously 
F) (V/MCf/r asked 
F}ii\b /h», froo. 

Fg% fight 


a 

Gay gai% s go, goes 
Qaheihui ze, guheihingiey s a 
wallet 

Gahcdm^iC’^man, s a waUet-mar^ 
^e tinkei, beggar 
GadUngSf gadelgngysy gaddcis, idle 
fellows 

Gadf/ ynqy gathering 
GaUmrdf a spiightly kind of dance 
Qayedf made gay (then clothes) 
Geai, geuCf geii\ gaiVy s goods, 
efieots, stuli 

Qe&ie will BioiVjf tips mattei will 
turn out , allau tormiuate 
^ Gedeudeys host, gatheied his host 
GefgevQygafgivQ^^ 

Oehtf act, feat, ntoiy, history 
GiOy gtm, s give, given 
GiUorey (/m/z), plenty 
Gimpfjini^f $ ueaw, slender 
Gi^tf s xJ^-oiced, Tlu^ughgirt^ 
jijercod through 
ti-m, s gif, gif, giffe, i£ 
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f swoid 

GUt^ s a nanow valley 
Ghe^ meniment, joy 

Glis% 5 glister eU. 

Gode^ go^ness, good, goodness 
4jod hefoi e, %e God be thy guide 
a forni^o^ blessing ^ 

God'^s 'penny ^ aiies, earnest E3ton©y 
Good^ a good deal 
Good-dens, good-e’eningfS* 

Goiget, the chess of the necls» 
GOrvel, fat • 

Goioan, s the corq^nonn yellow 
ciow-foot, 01 goldcup 
Graithed {goioden), s was capari- 
soned with gold 
Gmythed, s decked, put on 
Glee, gie,f prize, victoiy 
Gieened, grew gieen 
Oi et, great , grieved,, swoln, ready 
to burst 

Gnppel, griping, tenacious, mi- 
serly 

Grownes, grounds {pytlvm/i giatia 
Vid Sowne) ^ 

Giowte, In Northamptonshire, is 
a kind of smah-beej^ estiacted 
from, the malt, after the strength 
has been cj^rawn off In Devon, 
T;f IS a kind of sweet ale medi- 
cated with eggs, said to be a 
Danish liquoi ^ 

Giype, a giifSn 
Gyid, gilded, lashed, 

^ jest, joke 

Gyles, s guiles 
Gyn, engine, oontryvance 
Gyse, s guise, form, fashion 

H 

Eable, ase he brew, have as he 
brews 

Haggis, a sheep’s stomach, 
stuffed with a pudding made 
of mince-meat, ko ^ 

Bwhf, iH-wili « 'I 

Bail, hale, s whole, altogether « 
Halt, holdeth 


Hame, h^mward, home, homeward 
► Han, have, 5 peis plur 
Haie swerdes, fhovr words 
Harmsine harness, armour 
Hartely, earnestly 
Hai rovjed, harassed, disturbed 
Harwos, haiiows 

Hav, have ^ 

Havm {of), effects, sub^ance, 
iiohes 

Hawlin, synonymous to Halkin, 
dimin of Harry • 

* Hech, hatch, small door ^ 

Hede, hied , he ’d, he would , heed 
Bed, hedys, head, heads 
Hell, s hele, health 
Hecht or kegkt to lay thee lan\ s 
promised, engaged to lay thee 
low 

Heicht, s height 

Heidzng-htll, s the headmg [te 
beheading] hill The plac^of 
execution was aijciently an arti- 
m fioial hiUock 
Helen, heal 
Helpeth, he]p ye 
Hem, them 
Henne, hence 

Bent, heiUe, held, laid h«ld of, 
also, recenred 
Her lane, by herself 
Her, their 

Here, their , hear , hair 
Herhneth, heaiken ye 
Bert, perils, heart, hearts 
Hes, s has 

Het, hot . 

Hether, s heath, a low shrub, mat 
glows upon the moors, &c so 
luxuriantly, as to choke •the 
glass , to pi event which the m- 
habitants set*whole aores of it on 
ffre , the rapidity of which gives 
poets apt and noble similes 
Bench, s a lock ox^teep haife 
Hevede, hevedest, hM, hadst ^ 
Hevericke, iievennohe, heavenly, 
Heyss, high , Heyd, § hied 
Hicht, Orhicht, s on height 
Hie dfmes to wad, s high [or, 


^ 1 So m Sbakeoeai’s K Y (A 3, sc 8), the King says, 

" ‘ My army s hu^ a weak and sickly gaara , « 

Yet, God BEFORh, tell him we mil come on * o ^ 

2 Gro^ is a kind of fare much used hy Danish sailors, being boiled groats (* e^nHed 
oats) or else shelled hai'rsy, served uf ^^ty thick, and hntter added fid it — ) 
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gieat] ladies to ^ivail j Ti, hasten 
ladies to wail, &c , 

Uigkt, piomised, engaged, also^ 
named 

Eilt^ talon olF; flayed Saos hyl 
dan 

Ilinch-hoysj kench (piopeily 
havMch-) men^ P^'gos of honoiu’' 

'' pa^ea attending on poisons or 

Hind^ s behind 
Ih/iiny^ s honey 

it , hit he wi lie, it be written 
Holden^ hold 

ka%)y s Iioai hills 
IIoly-iOodQj holy cioss 
Ilonden w? ynge^ hands wiing 
Hop-haltj hmpmg, hopping, and 
halting 

Jffoudej give the saci ament 
tlov>ei es, hotoe'i houis 
heait 

Sm, hye% high highest 
Mynd cg*oiouj% behind, oveij 03 
about 

Mypdialt 01 hyphalte^ lame 111 the 
hip. 

//?/&, his , also, IS. 

Jlijty hyU, it 

lioness, 

Myd^ pioiuised 


I 

r 

Ja^ghn^ talkative peisons, tell- 
tales Also, wi anglers 
/-/ere 01 in-feiG^ together 
J/orj?, lost J-fljfnle, stiioken. 

I-t7 owe^ [1 believe,] vexily 
/-w^isc, [1 know,] vS?iiIy 
Je/i, 1 ^lek higuetl^ I beqiieath 
/ea?, spoib 

/(3!«.7a?2i^,dnninutive of John 
III ^ this %ll^ 5Ahis same 
Ilhe^every ilLe^ every 01*0 
Ilk one, each one 
Illfardly, s ill-favoui’dly, ughly 
Jnowe, enough ^ 

Into, s in 

Jo, 0 swee1^~heari, fiiend. lo is 
^ properly^the contraction of Joy, 
so mpiae as written regoce in old 


Scottish MSS, paiticiilaily Ba- 
i^atyne’s, passihi ^ 

lo 'foUk, p 16, corruptly^ punted 
' 50 , should iJiobably be loo, le 
halloo 
7<f, his 

Ise, ^ I shall 
I niijfi tell 

Ih neii, s it shall ne’er 
Jupe, 6 ca uppci gaimcnt , fi a 
lieiyticoai 


K 

Kaul, s chalk 
Keipand, s keeping 
Keel, s 1 addle 

Kempes, soldieis, waiiiours. 

Ke7id, s knew 
Kenc, keen 

Ecu',, eldoi sticks used for can- 
dles 

Kvl, I yd, lithed, made known, 
shown .. 

Kim, s chmn 
KiU% s diesis 

Kith ami Km, acquaintance and 
- kmdiod 
KnyJ, knight 
Kowe, cow 
Kye, kmc, cows 

Kythe, apnoai , also, make appear, 
diew,dcokue 
Kytked, s appeared 


L 

lane, lam, s lone, her lane, alone^ 
by heisolf 

Laide unto hei, imputed to her 

Lai di le, laidei 

Lassie, less ^ 

Las6e of myht, loss of might* 

Lest tall, left talking 
Layni^ hen , also, Jaid 
Jpazai] loper 

Loel, phiase of contempt 
Leal, leil, s, loyal, honest, true, / 
loyal 

Lemi^, loyalty, 

Leimm, Uman, lover, mistiess. 
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Zfits’, s lere, leam 
Zengt^r, longer ^ 

ZencfetA m, resideth in 

Zeves a7i(h bo weSj%9i,ves andbongliC 

Leuch^ Itigh^ s laughed 

ZegLe^ liLe, play 

Zie, s he^JiMj plain 

Liege-7ne7iy vassals, subjects 

Liglith/, easily 

Lire^ flesh, complexion 

JZitJi, lieth 

Lo^lge, lothlgj loathsome 
Zo’e, 5 love ^ 

Lolit (Ballad I v 45) 

Loo, haloo ’ 

Looe^ lesson, dootiine, learning 
Lo7 0,olost 

Lo^iel^ a Sony, worthless peison 
Losd^ ditto 

Loud and stilly phr at all times 
Louglit^ lowe^ lugh^ laughed 
LoionSf s blazes Eather opposed 
to windy, boisterous 
ZowtBi stoop 

ZudC) luid^ Imvt, s lo\^d 
Zuef^ love 

Luiks^ s looks^ ^ 

Lya^d^ Giey a name given to a 
hoise fiom its giey colour, as 

t ayaid fiom bay 
, lies 

Lyveii na more^ live no moie, no 
longer 
Lyz% hght 


M, 


Maze^ a iibyrinth,^ any thing m- 
«; tangled or fntncate 
J/e, men Me coii, men ’gan 
began 

Me-thvnclceth methmks 
Mean^ modeiate, middle-sized 
Meid, s mood 

MeisBf mecLsef s soften, reduce, 
/haitsgate ^ 

Mell, honey, also, meddle, mingle 
Mcnse the f aught, s measure the 
battle To gue to the me/m, 
f IS, to give above the meas^. 
Twelve, and 07ce to the nic/i% is 
common with chiltli en m their 
play 

Messager,f messenger 
Mewe^ cage 
Minny, s mother 
Mirke, s dark, black 
Mirry, s mei i, merry 
Mislary/^, miacamed. 

Mister, s to need ^ 
moe, more * 

Moiemng, by means of, fr 
Mome^ a dull, stupid perbon 
Mone, moon** 

Mornyng, mourning 
f* /&e, might I thrive^ 

Mowe, may tjnou, s m<^th ^ 

Muchele host, mickle boast, great 
boast 

Made, s mood 
Mulne, mill 

Murii^ murnt, murmng, s mourn, 
mourned, mournmg * 
Myztf myzty^ might, mighty 


0 


Zfaden^ made 

Moling, sc verses , versifying 
Marrow^ s equal 
Mart^ s marred, hurt, damaged 
Mane, framing, s moan, moaning 
Mangonel, sn engme used foi dis- 
charging gieat stones, ariows, 
&o before the mvention of gun?- 
powder ^ 

Margante, a pearl, lat 
Maugre, spite of 


N 

Matheless, neveftheless i* 

Meat, oxen, eows, large cattle 
Meatherd, a keeper of cattle 
Meatresse, a female ditto ^ 

Mere, ne were, weie it not for 
Mest, nyestfiiext, nearest 
Mohle, a gold com in value 20 
groats, or 6s 8d 
ifb%^noddIes, heads 


1 On tlie top of Cfathanne-Iiill, Windiester (tlie usual play-place of the school), was a Teiy 
perplexed and ^\inding path, rtinningian a -v erj small space over a great deal or ^ound called 
a The senior hoys obliged the juniors to tread it, to prevent the figafe firom being ^ 

los^ as 1 m informed an ingemcxis^^rrespoiident 
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ifowi, took Momc^ na!#» 
none lYo?^e, iioou 
pill pose , for the nonce^ foi 
tho occasion 
JSfoise^s Noiway 
now 

Noiitj nochty $ nought, also, not 
jVbiii5,p 7, seems foi ‘ ne ' 

’ Ufoioght^ nought • ^ 

JUfowU^ noddles, heads 
Noijc^ annoy , queiy 
Foye owtG, annoyance 
nought, not 
Ny% night 


0 

Oekt^ e ought 

Ofet lym, supeiior, paramount , 
4 )ppos(!fd to imdeiliiig ^ 

Ocofti aloft 
Oiij one? an 
Ofi4otj aloft 
^ OfiySy once 

you, you , our 

Out alas f oxclamation oi giioi 
Out oime^ s out ovei 
Smiu, am, $ jPWb 


P 

FarZh, ^pQnlie^ verily , / par 

FiL%lyj s slncwd, cimning, sly , or, 
saucy, msoleiit 

piece, sc of cannon 
Pees, pesSi peace 
Fele, a baker’s pod 
FmtafUiye of tamos^ five tenses 
Pe? cimine, J parchment 
Pe^ fm ? veruy,/ parfoy 
Perhn, dimmuhive of Peter. 
PmitjS pea? ced^, pierced, 

Petyej pity. 

Pern pain 

Pwroonsy s Highland wai-'^es 
Playandf s playing 
PkUi a. platted 
P%w, ocmiilairu 
P^yzb plight 


Plozomell^ a smaJJ wooden hammer 
occasionally fi\ed to the pljpugh 
Pod-cat^ a cant woid foi ^ whole 
Polly poiold^poil\ heatt 
Foudeivdj a toiin in ilclaldiy, foi 
S})! LiilJcd ovei 
Powlhj polls, heads, 

P) er] bo eagei 

Pne/e, piove 

Ft 7 Die, iCuoU 

P) mug, s pxoving, tasting 

Pi one, piociL 

P/ w(d^')<pxid^‘ It pioud 
Pmng, h pulling 
Pwclmsed, i>iociuod. 

Purvayodj piovided 


Q 

Qual, s quitted 

Quaint, cunning , nice, fantastical 
Quel, Cl 11 el, inuidcrous 
Quillets, quibbles, I quidhhet 
Quyle, s while 
Quyt, s (p;|ito 

Qunjlnit, s quiokonod, leatoiod to 
hie. 


K 

Pm, a roe 

Pail, 3 to go ajiacG Paik on 
raio, go fast ui a low 
Ranted, s woio merry 
Easily f^air, lusiy htufl, ground 
covered with lushes 
Ranght, reached, gained, obtamod 
Ra%t, laught, loit, boioit 
Realme, ‘leaume, loalm. 

Rede, ledde, load 

Rede, uad, advise, adfloe. 

Redresso, care, laboiu 

Mefe, rem, ^eeve, baihfi 

Refe^r^ boe^eavo, gi perhaps, rive, 

c split 

Reid, s advise 

Remeidf lomody* r 

ResGSus, leacuos ' 

p65?efboroavo, dopiivo 

Re^m, 5, robbers, pirates, rovers. 
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s take pity 
egrets, lias 


reason to re- 


pent^ 

RiiijS iili, ien%i^\dja ■ 

Rise, slioo^, bush, shrub 
Rave, life, abounding 
Romhcdoive^hmAen of an old song 
Rood loft^h.Q |3kce in the cimich 
wheie the images weie set up 
Rudd, ruddiness, ^compleanon 
Ri(,dld}Oiies, iieihaps bones div^sly 
c5>louied, / ^loU , — tu pel haps 
small bone-lings, ^le /i 
roiteUe, a small iing oi hoop 
Rugged, pulled with violence 
Rubsets, clothes 
Rijdar%d, iiding 
Ryive, rue 
liyzt^ light 


S 


Bager, saphyre 
' safely 

Baihede, seiised 

Bay, assay, attempt. o 

’ shall 

BUiatteied, shatteied 
Bchaw,s show 

Behem, s sheen, shining, also, 
biightness 

^ Bchiples, s shipless 
Behule, s shook 

Bclat, slate, little table-book of 
slates to write upon. 

Boomfit, discomfit ^ 

Boot, tax, revenue, a year’s tax of 
the kingdom, also, shot, reckon- 
ing 

Be, mne, seying, see, seen, seeing 
Bee, sees, $ sea, seas 
Bege, siege 
Befs, sack 

Bely, seely, siUy, simple 

Belmn, self 

Beher, siller, s silver. 

Ben, s since 

Benvy, miifet£i4:d-seed, / serivie 
^Beve, seven 

Bey ym^ say to, tell you 
Beya,, s» saw , sey'd) tried. 


Bhave, heMavefhem shaven 
j^heeve, sJme,% gieat slice or lun- 
cheon of bread 
*Bhill, shrill 

Bhii t of male, or mail, was a gar- 
ment foi defence made all of 
nngs of iron, worn under the 
•coat Accoiding to some, the 
01awhejl was so formed , * 

Bho, s she 

Bho 2 ^e, betook me, shaped my 
couise 

^horte, s shoiten 
Bhewaid, a male shiew 
Bhrevj, a bad, an iH-tempeied 
pel son 

Bhrive, confess Item, hear con- 
fession 

Bhynand, s shming 
Bhwrtirig, reoieation, diversion, 
pastime 

Bhunted^€lOLwaii.^d 

Bick, SIC s such 

B^ch, sicked, s sigb^ mghedp 

Bide, s long 

Bindle, s seldom 

Bitteth, hit ^ ^ 

Bix mens^ song*, a song for six 
voices • 

Blaxth, scatk,^ hann, miSiiuef • 
Blalk, perhaps fiom the Germ 
>Sc/ta?oX, malicious, j)erverse (Sic 
J)a% BialcL, Nequitia, mahcia, 
&c Bheniigham de Angl Ong 
p ^8) Oi perhaps troin the 
Germ Bckalchm, to scj^imt 
Hence ourHorthein woid sleBy, 
to squint 

Blinker, one that serves drink. 
Bkomflt, discomfit • 

Blott, shot, reckoning 
Blatteied, slat'idd, sht, l^ioke into^ 
sphnteis ^ 

Blee, sly 

Bond, a present, a s^ndmg^ 

Bone, soon, soon ^ 

Bonn, 50l^,^un 
Bootltly, truly 
Bould, s suLd, should 
Boiding, victualling Bowie isstfil 
used in the noith for any thing 
eaten with bread -AB Suyle, 
Suyle Job 21 5 {oQ to somU, ^ 
may be fioi^^the Fienoirwoid 
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saoiihi, ‘to st\5ff anfl ciam, to 
glut r 

r^^omiie^ .sound 

^Spcme 01 'ipcoe^ fasten ^ 

i!Spee)cd, spaned^ le fasionod, 
shut ^ 

f^pcuy s spocj, speaic, ask, inquiio 
/{peiicCj spens^ ovpunce ^ 

" iipmdhs and w/fotIr% thor^msiS^ni- 
inents used foi spinning lu Scot- 
land, instead oi spinning wheels " 
Spittle^ hospital 

slioiildei,/ e^paitle^ aim pi^ 
^Spo'ieks^ spiuless, without spins 
StahoaH^ Htalworth^ stout 
^taitopQs^ buskins, oi half-boots, 
worn by lustics, laced down, be- 
foie 

Stead, stede, place 
Stei'}, sill 

Std, stgel, deillp, 6 fxecly 
Sti) yiSxXieiHiG'i top noi -mast, did 
*\ioi salute 

StoioTiy^ stolen r 

of toeii, a pillai of wai 
Sonte, siiiclcen 
st)ae, s stiaw 
Stp?t, siait 

Sut/iGyS^oith, soon, quickly 

chin, swoiu by his 

chin 

Swaie, sweamig, oath 
Swa, sa, so 

Swarvd, mai ved, climbed , oi, as it 
IS now oi.pl essod in the nndland 
cmniiQ% Sivar}ncd To stoat m, 
m to diaw oneself ui> a tiee, or 
^’ay othci thing, clinging to ib 
with the logs, and aims , as hath 
been suggested by an ingonious 
(joiiespondeut 

SwaiTd,i]xe glassy siuface of tho 
groiGid 

Bwypyng, sinking fast [Oimb 
smp^i, cite agere, or rather 
‘ sooiugingj^fiom volveie, lap- 
t^e] Scot S'weap,d^o hQOViXgi^ 


Swepyls A Swepifl is that skiff of 
tho Hail, wi6i which ilyo corn 
Ss beaten out, vnlg a Sujtple 
r (called 111 ilwhnullaiQ counties 
a SxoindqHl, when e”' the other ' 
paib IS tcinied tho lland-sta-ff^) 
SwinLcih 01 Ubemois 

Swy 'ing, whoiirg 
S^vykG, sigli 
Sifiis, smeo 
SypG, s then 
Si/themell,'- TshmaeL 

SytJi, since 
Syd, Sxght 

T 

TaiLen, s token, sign* 

Ted tent, take heed 
Tmge, taigol, shield 
Te, to , te mule, to make 
2^g he ! inteijcctioii of laugliing 
Tent, $ heed 

Te\ty, dpuimitivo of Thieny 
Tlieodoiicus, JDidciicus Lat 
also ol 67n‘a 
Tha, thorn Thah, though 
The Qod (p 20), seoum couti acted 
lor The he, le high Uod ^ 

The, thee, iliiivo So mote I thee, 
So may i tluivo * 

Tint, they 
Tin honc, thy son, 

Thille, this 
That, s this, those 
Tint totomonds, s* those twelve 
months 

Tho, those, tho 
Thok, thokd, suffei, suffoied 
Thoust, thou slult oi shonldest 
Thrawis, s thioes 
ThiHh thommt, thuiy thousand 
Tin if, thrive 

Througlngit t, pieicedifthxough 
Thntch, thronch, s tluough, 

Thud, noise of a fall ^ 


1 So in ati old ‘Tieatyso agaynst Peshlenco, &q 4to, Empryntod lay Wynltyn do Woide * 
we aio Aorted to * SpbiiK e sluit oi bar] the wyndowos ayenst tho south,* fol 6 
2 Tub Eock, Si isrooFS, and "WHoOfES, aio very much usod In Scotland and tho roi them 
parts of IfoTthumbeUand at this time Ihe tluead foi shoe makora, and won some llnon'«*i' 
webs, and all the twino of which the Twood haltnon no|8 aio macks nro spun upon hiiNniEs 
They are s&ld tw make a moie even and Braooth thi oad ^Uau Spiunlng-whceb -—Mi J*au: 0K 
* So in Ch^cei, pawm Canteih Tales, Vol 1 p 808 
* Clod let him neveM’-aS)/ 
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Tibh(^ In Scotland T%ble is tlie 
diminutive ot I^hella 
Tickle^ tfncei tain * 

Tild doioih pitclid^^ qt # % 

' Tmhn^ diiainutive of Timotny 
s lost 

Tolcmyiycfi tolien 

Too-fall ^ s ’'twill git m 

Tne,s ifyCjtiee 

iTnc/iarcf, tieaclietouSj/ ^icheur, 
tiaitoi # 

Ti iSlieii, tuck, deceive • 

T) oiighy troutli, troth ^ ^ 

TiU7npedj boasted, tola bragging 
lies, lying stones So ^H^the 
Noith they say, ‘ that s a 
Tjump,^ ^e a he 
about t)UQnpi 7 igi 
lies 

Tiunips made of a tree^ perhaps 
‘ wooden tinimpets ’ musical 
instruments fit enough for a 
mock turnament 

^T%he gude keip, s kept a close eye 
upon her ,, 

Tiiines a crah, sc at the lire 
" loasts a ciab'’ ^ 

Tudi, tu&k or tooth 
Twii tie twisty s thoi oughly twisted 
f twisted; ‘""twilled twist’ / 
tof title 


«She goes 
% e telhng 


'^Yaint% faints , ^ ^ « 

Yair, (Somersetsh Dialect), fair 
YaUient^ s vahant 
Ifch, each c 

Yitayle, victual 
Yive^ (Somerset) five 


Unseeledi opened 


a term in Dal- 


conry 

nncombed 

Unniufiti s ’^ndisturbed, uncon 
founded peif unmuvit 
Umomte, s unlucky, unfortunate --| 
Ttvsts, (Som Pfaeis 
J 7 !!Ae»s,s others , _ 

Vazen, (Som) probably for faithen, 
le faiths, housen, olosen, 
'&c 


Wd, B wall 
WaiiiBi waggon 

s faded, withered 
Wame^ s womb 

neiT, s drew near 
W^7ufy,s uneasy 
11 %^ ant wys, waiy and wise 
\Ya7 dj 5 watch, sentinel 
TFci?Xe, s woik 

f s world 
diyd, s accuised 

Wearifu\ wearisome, tiresome, dis~ 
turbiDg 

Wedder, weather, 

Tfee, s little 
Weetf s wet 

JFeetf know 1,1.' 

Yeidf s wede, weed^ clothe^ ^oath- 

TFezJ/we,°ruling 

W^nde, s wende^ meeTide, 

weened, thought 
Wane, wee/iest, ween, weenest 
Weiid, wended, go 
WendBj went, wendetk^ goeth, 
weie 

Fere^A, defendeth.^ ^ 

Weite toeir^ s war, Farm, 
war’s 
WeSf was 

Westhn, s western, 

Wka 7 igiS a laige shce 
F/^eJe^T'^hither 
Wheb/ng, vMyng, wheeling 
White^ pale 

Whorles, See Spindks 
Wildings, wild apples 
Winsome, $ agreeable, engaging 
Win, s* get, gam 

Wirle,oi ioy7chwi8lief,jiox)cmoxQ 
wisely , , 

Wisse, also mjsse, direct, ^em, 
take care ot AS 
Wohster, s wd>sier, w€a\er 
Wode-ivard, towaids the wood. 
Woe Worth, woe be to [thee 
Won, W9^t, usage 
Wonders, wondrous 
Wote, wot, know, I jeniy 


1 . Tooffil^ the see™ to orawn 

5 to cover what is below 
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Wonhipfullyfne'nded, ojf^woiship- 
ful fnondis 

Woio^ An oxolamation of wondoi 
also vow, (Loud Dialect ) 
^Y}ealey ;^uibUG levengefully 
Wi euch, s wietcliedness 
TD o'uJ, 101 otytif wrought. 

tiiin aside 
Wijiinen, wiu, gam 
Wy{^ know, knew 


Y 

F, I 7 smye, I smg 
Tae^ s each 

Y-heare, T-boren, beare, borne 
So Y-founde^ founa Y-^ad^ 
made Y-ioo^inej won 
T-core, chosen 
F- 2 Mi.,|Iknow] venly 
Aolton, melted 
I^lpiny, 8 yelping 
Ycha, WXof, ea«Mi, every 
YMde, i/eff I should, ii 


YeJion^ each one 
Yeanledj buiiec^ 

Y^de, yodoj went 
ifAh n 
Ydiibjh yeais 

Yeiiief take caio of A n genian. 
Yenty tluDUgh, A /S' 5 ;eou'o^ 
Yest^moy 8 yestc^-oAn 
Yit, 6 yeHy yot 
Yjyli ^ 

1% housGf home 
Yonc^h yoy d, 5 ou would. 

T% i^his, m his 
Yu^jryidcy chiislmas 
Yuny, s young 


Z 

Yacniiff-heUy (Som) or Zeenny, 
Barn'ing-helly a li title bell lung to 
give notice oi the elevation of 
the host 

Zeey see, seen 
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